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ADVERTISEMENt 



i rtiixsa wIiD was desired to superinteod the reprinting i 
(liHC Du&crlatiiint, cuncciveil the on^nal to be in such a atate, tlut 
B perfect fac-timilc wuulj either brini censure on the author, or on 
th ruse concerned in ttie pre««rttl undertaking; for to what other 
■|uarler could the tedintcal enors and defects contained ia them 
he aiii-ihuted? 

The author also, who wns for many years a public lecturer, and 
xvho was a inun of peculiar character, dictated these several Disser- 
tatiuti* Lo tui Binaiiuenis; publithiti^ ihetn xuccessivel; at distant 
iutervali, aiid leaving the Guul correction of each tu t]ie moment of 
revising them as they were printed. A work tlius begun and con- 
ducted, is likely tu have been deficient not only in polish, but in 
cleai-ness and to accuracy of expression, and suuietimes also in ar- 
rangement 1 to say nolhinjf of brevitj-. So it has happened in the 
present instance ; and therefore in an age, when perspicuity and 
correctness are usually sought for and attained, it seemed advisable 
tliat the auttior's present |>erformance should undergo some modifica- 
tion. It was especially wished to render every important particular, 
in each sentence niul in each parogi-aph, iinmcdistel^v obvious to tlie 
mediral student when reading it in the course of his education, as 
well us tu the physician u hen consulting it in the course of his prac- 
tice. Nor in it to be overlooked, tliat the author himself has admit- 
led in his fifth Dissertation, that ttie British public had long since 
objected to hi! manner of writing; and the English editor of that 
lhs»crtation (which was a posthumous publication) not only found it 
adrisable in some respecl.'t to correct it pursuant to the author's 
wishes i but had been engaged bv the author (while li>-ingj to re- 
vise tliree of the Dissei' Unions wiiich preceded it. Had that gentle- 
man been more courageuuii, the liberties: now taken might have been 
spared. — In the mean time, as the original publialied in England, 
still exists for tliose tvhu may seek to refer to it, the changes now 
introduced aie far lesi objeciionable, than if they had been mode itL 
an ongiuat manuscript, wliicb w^a thenceforth never more to see the 
light. 

Tlie control however tlius assumeil over the dead has been em- 
ployed conscientiously ; no alteration havio" here been made, which 
itis suspected tliat the author if living, would \a<c disapproved as 
l» li.e e»ip>enr,e of it, hail he seen il in the work of a stranger.— In 






wnne tkgre p iiidcril the reader can judge for liimsBlf how far the ob- 
ject* here proposed have beea secured ; since it hiks been designed 
to banish from llie text its principal ambigutties and inlricaciea, and 
some small uortiou of its prolixity; and so to arrange fhe materials 
bjr thrr divifflon into paragraphs, as to exhibit a clear view of tha 
author's goncrni plans. — As to fhe cast^ of paragraphs inparticalar; 
it is coTijectured that the present American editi»n upon an average 
umomIt one pamgmph, where the English edition employs two or 
three ; and in some instances, the disproportion is as one to eight or 
ten. In two cases, above half a dozen of the English paragraphs 
arc here thrown into a single sentence. On the otlier liand, one 
paragraph of the ori(^*nal is sometimes subdivided in the American 
edition into two or ihore. — In particulars like these it is repeated, 
Uiot the readi'r can j'ldge for himself, as to the success of the metli- 
ods employed for perfecting the present edition. 

The forcible punctuation empl'iyed in this eilition will doabtlesa 
diaplcuc many ; but if after a little famiHarity with it, the sense of 
the author becomes thereby readily manifest in all its parts, it ougtit 
tv be acceptable to professional gentlemen (whose convenience it was 
held so important to cimsulE;) unless they choose to condemn the 
ladder after if has served them in entering the building.— The spell- 
ing has in general been rendered uniform : but the author has often 
been left in possession of his peculiarities in grammar and in phrase- 
ology, as having nothing tA do with the scheme of making his 
language simple and inteltigiblc— It is wished tliat the author could 
have been entirely strippeil of his repetitions ! but this would have 
fc«n a difficult reform ; ami therefore, though a few of these repeti- 
tions have been suppressed, yef in most instances they have mere- 
ly been thrown into a parenthesis. — The parenthesis has aNo been 
freiiucntly introduced to denote subordinate matter, or to guide the 
eye in discovering the sense where it was intricate or wiiere the 
sentence was long.— Some idferafions lastly have been made merely 
to suit the convenience of the prinlet. in the correction of his proof 
tihecf«i and it should l>c added, that various sheets of tliis edition 
have nut received the full beneiit of the plan which was intended 
to be pursued in it, especially in its commencement. 

The author's meaning in essenlials, has never been intentionally 
varied fiom, in the slightest particular. A hint has now and then 
been offered in the notes (only one or two of which it must be observed 
belong to the anlhor ;) but it was solely for eitplanatory purposes in 
favor of tlie stiM)i>nt, or with a view to* su^st some iritles which 
were too minute for the notice of other critics. 

For tlic rest, it is reeerved as a natural right to the original pat- 
rons of the Amei-ican edition of these Dissertations, to ^peak in n 
preface of their merits, their errors, and their amissions, without the 
•lightest interference, 
Heptembtf, 1815. 

r. 9. Sa preface has been received, fts was once expecleil. 
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I preparing the Firnt 
have 'been otill more 
eitMwivelv emplojeil in preparing the Second of tliese Editions j 
and it is hoped witli an increased good cflVct, as regards the exhibi- 
tion of the Author's Plans and Oplmont, which ma; now be said to 
canr with them their own Aualjsis. 

llio reader on the other hand, will seldom find himself troubleil 
with remarks on the suAj^nriCA of the work itaelf;— even when the 
Dutlior Bllempts to appiv Itts treatment of" Fever'' in England, to 
the "yellow fever" of the U. States! — The autlior indeed should 
have borne in mind on this occasion, thai he had himself censured 
Bocrhaave for pTt»cribing for diseasta loftieh he had never seen. 

That the American student and practitioner may nevertheless 
have e\ery aid in treating IntttTnitlent and ttemillentVeven, (|which 
constilule the principal object of attentinn ifi /A^ larger portion of 
the U. S.;) two important Kuropeaii works on these ■ubjects, which 
have appeared in this country under the patrona^ of Dr. Rush, are 
now to bo pressed upon their notice. — TUe first is a treatise by M. 
Senaci the principal physician to Louis XV, and the author of a 
celebrated book on the Heait. This treatise has for its title, " The 
' Hidden Natuie and the Treatment of Intermittent and Remittent 
'Fevers;*' and was translated at the recjucst of I)r. Rush by Dr, 
Charles Caldwell ; hnviiigbeen published at Philadelpliia in 1805. 
The Second Earopean work referred to, is. Dr. Cltghoni's "Obser- 
' valions on the ' Epidemic Diseases of Minorca from 1744 to 1740 ;" 
which were republished by Dr. Rush himself, vritli notes, in 1809— 
Bolli are short, but highly important produc^ons.— Of titejifsl. Dr. 
Rush remarks in an advertisement which is prefixed to it, that he 
had long known it to beajudicious and uselul work; and had de- 
rived much assistance from it in his practice ; and that it was pt- 
culiarlj calculated to assist the students in medicine in the U. S. 
in forming just i>piMions of the nature and treatment of the Summer 
and ^tiimrud Diseases of their country. —Of the sfcont/ publication, 
[that of Clcghoml Dr. Rush observed, that it had passed through 
many editions ; that it contained a giealer mass of practical knowl- 
edge in a small compass, than any Gook jierhaps of the same kind 
\a medicine ; that its intTit conHiated chieBy in the number and im- 
|iortance of its facte ; [for facts atlt)rded the surest passport of a 
medical book to present and future generations ;} that the author of 
it viewed diseases in connection with climate, season, oUmenta, 
drinks, and national manners; and that as he took notesof all cases, 
as tliey occurred to him, he was enabled to compose and to publish 
the work in unestion, before he had entered the thirty -fourth year 
of his aee.— Dr. Clef;liorn, we (idd, was during five years a confi- 
dential liotise -pupil of the elder Monro, and attendee! the lectures of 
"-. John Hunter in London; he was also a fellow student of 
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Drs. F'otherccill and tlassel ; and one of the founders of the ttoyaf 
l^edical Society of Edinburgh : He rose also to hi|i:h honors in Dub-^ 
lin, and was in much esteem at Paris. He sajs of himself, ' I have 
•given the history of these fevers collected from an almost infinite 

* number of cases, caretuliy minuted in the chambers of the sick ; 

* without trusting to memory, or regarding what others had said on 

* the subject before me, or advancing any thing but from reiterated 

* examination. The observations relating to the Cure (which are by 
' much the most material,) have been confirmed again and again by 

* the experience of all who have practised physic with attention, 
'among either the English or Spanish inhabitants of Minorca.' 

It is to be lamented, that Dr. Rush, (whose claim to be called 
a very eminent man is to be held as established,] has thus repub- 
lished, with his notes, only Cleghorn, Sydenham, Pringle, and 
Hillary (of Barbadoes).— There are still various European Medical 
authors of the same periods, tvhose works merit a revival ; and com- 
ments upon them by able American practitioners would add to the 
usefulness of them in both hemispheres. Where the habit of author- 
ship is established, tnany examples prove, that undertakings of this 
kind niav be pursued br men of the most extensive engagements, 
with little sacrifice of tfme. Nor is the occupation of an Editor to 
be considered as derogating from rank, whetncr as regards station 
or talent ; especially where public utility is interested.— For exam- 

?le, we may refer to the attention which Senac bestowed upon 
leister, Van Swieten on Boerhaave, Riclierand on Boyer, Bicliat 
on Desault, and Beclard and others on Bichat ; or in another line, 
Ive may cite the notice paid by Voltaire and otiiers to Newton, by 
Buffbn to Dr. Stephen Hales, by Spallanzani to Bonnet, and by Dr. 
Hunter of York (Eng.) to Mr. Evelyn. Even in the case of poe- 
try, we find Warburton as the editor of Pope, Mason of Gray, and 
the celebrated Mr. Fox as the intended, and Sir Walter Scott as 
the actual, editor of Drvden. 

But returning to the work Ijefore us, we repeat the regret express- 
ed in the advertisement to its first American edition ; namely, that 
it was not revised and illustrated by those who were competent tcf 
the task, and who tvcre ejcpcded to have tmderlaken it. But let us 
nevertheless add, that these Jive Dissertations on Fever y naked and 
unprotected as they have been, have still attracted notice and 
respect ; that the defects in them have been forgiven j and that no 
physiologist or physician, however able, is ever likely to read 
them with proper attention, without being led into new and impor- 
tant reflections. — We may say farther ; namely, that since the 
days of good philosophy (of which Dr. Cullen saw at least the dawn) 
we have had an assemblage of writers in the English language on 
the subject of /Vrcr ; such as Darwin, ClutterbucK, Bed does. Rush, 
Wilson Philip, Robert Jackson, Armstrong, Mason Good, and others j 
and yet none probabl}^ will deny a distinguished place among them to 
our author on account of his Dissertations ; coming as they do from 
an experienced, original, contemplative, and successful jPradiVKm^^ 

July, 1823. 
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First dissertaiion, &c 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Jr EVES is & disease, the existence of which no man could have the 
least suspicion of, although he were acquainted witli the structure of 
the bod*-, the properties of its solids and fluids, die various opera- 
tions which go on in it tn health, the manner in which they take 
place, the powers which produce them, and the connection of (he 
bodj with the mind ; as far as tliese are known at this day to physi- 
ologists, anatomists, or those who have studied medicine itself, or 
any of the brandies of knowledge conducive, or which have been 
I 'tbougfit conducive to it. Fever is therefore only to be known by 
obeervin^ it in the diseased bodies of men afflicted with tliis dis- 
temper.— Many are tlie authors who have described it, both ancient 
And modern. It might therefurc be supposed that the history of 
fever should have been rendered very perfect by thin time, since it 
of tlie most frciguent diseases, and has been so in all ages, 
Uid in all counti'ies; more especially as it is likewise one of the 
moat fatal; and as it so occupies the whole system, as to absorb dur- 
ing its continuance all the faculties, both of the body and the mind, 
in a greater or less degree. 

Every man, however, who has read the various descriptions of 
fever, which have been given by authors ancient or modern, of one 
country or of another, becomes immediately sensible, that ncitlker 
its causes, rise, progress, nor tei-minatiou, are thoroughly known, or 
perfectly described ; and of this he will be more fully persundod, if 
be has frequently had occusioo to see the disease. 

The history of fever, tlicrefore, is by no means thoroughly under- 
stood. — Tliat its treatment is not utidei-stoud tiiorouglily appears 
Kl clearly, as the practitioners of diOl-i-ent countries, who attend pa- 
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tients in this disease, nay of the same country, district, and evem 
town, although men of great learning in medicine, employ very dif- 
ferent modes of cure. 

This subject, consequently, is not exhausted. Many physicians 
have labored, if I may use the metaphor, in the geography and cul- 
ture of this country. But the geography is far from being complete- 
ly delineated, the culture is far from being brought to perfection. 
The author of this treatise can only measure a few bases, carry on 
a few triangles, examine perhaps the soil of a few fields, cultivate 
some yards on the surface, or bring out a small part of those treas- 
ures which lie deeper. Many and many new observers, many and 
many new laborers must be employed to brii^ the whole knowledge 
and cultivation of it to perfection. 

Since, as has been already said, nothing bat the observation of the 
appearances which take place in persons afflicted with fever, noth- 
ing but seeing the effects of medical instruments employed in the 
disease, can give mankind any idea, either of its history, or treat- 
ment ; nothing can give any man a power of improving the knowl- 
edge of this disease, either as to its history, or cure, excepting hav- 
ing seen it frequently ; and one not acquainted with the {n^vious 
knowledge of it, which exists in the world, cannot tell whether he' 
has made any improvement or no. What has gone before, as far as 
has been related, is open to every man who will take the pains to 
read, and give attention to what is written on the disease. 

It is natural fbr a reader to inquire, what opportunities of obser- 
vation a man has had who pretends to make some improvement, that 
he may not waste his time in perusing what may contain nothing 
but dreams. Therefore, it is not impertinent to say, that besides 
all otlier o)^)ortumtiea of observing this disease, the author has been 
for upwards of twenty years one of the three pliysicians of St. Thom- 
as's Hospital, whose walls have contained nearly four thousand pa- 
tients every year ; and where the proportion of fevers to other dis- 
eases is much greater than the general proportion ; since fevers, and 
indeed all acute diseases give a preference in the admission of a 
patient, and many fevers originate in this, as well as in all other hos- 
pitals. His attention also has been particulai'ly drawn to this, and 
other diseases, by describing them, and pointing out the manner of 
their treatment to students in medicine, three times a year, for 
thirty years. He ho^s, therefore^ that it may not be thought inv- 




proper in him to try to conti-ibute \ih mite to furward the power ol' 
medicjne, by endeavoring to ttistinguisli tWia disease, and asBist in 
Htricatin^ mankind fiora its painful and fatat cftects. 

Fever lias obtained its name, in Greek, Latin, Arabic and Per- 
Bian, principallv from the idea of heat; pur, in Gi'eek, fii-c;ye6m, 
in Latin, fram/ervere. to burn, &c. 

In the luiguage of tliis country, the vulgar, if tliey are hot, say 
liiat they are in a fever. Tlie iiilolcrable sensation of heat, vi-hich 
is often expressed by patients afflicted with this diseosi?, tlie author 
not only knows by the complaints of his ptients, but he lias fcU the 
«xcruciat)n»; eflecta of it himself. 

It has been an idea wiiich many practitioners hi the ajt of healing 
have cherished, that in every disease tliere is some appeaiunce, 
which being present, the disease is present ; being absent, the dis- 
ease is absent. It aiTords indeed so flattering a prospect, and would 
render a knowledge of the disease so perfectly easy, thai practition- 
ers in medicine, have constantly been eitrcmely apt to give way to 
(he delusion. Ji is as if, whenever a sailor approached an island, 
where thurc were chalk cUfis, he should immediately conclude them 
to be the snowy cliiTs of Albion, and the island therefore of Great 
Britain ; or, on Ihe contrary, if he fell in with the Columns of Stafla, 
(Jiiat he had fallen in witli the Giant's Causeway of leme. Theie 
are few appearances (symptom is tlie Gi-eek term for appearance) 
that never take place excepting in one particular disease ; and still 
fewer particular diseases which do not often take place witliuut any 
one peculiar symptom. An inflammation, (to give a strong instance, 
but perfectly grounded on anatomical dissection,] may take place in 
the pleura witliuut pain ; since not only adhesions have been found 
on dissection, but ijuppuration botli above and below tlte pleura, 
when the patient has never complained of any pain in Uie siile. 

Fever, of all diseases, is that one in which a pathi^omic symp- 
tom is least to be depended upon ; (tiiat is to say, an appearance 
wliich does not take place when tliere is no fever, which always 
diws take place when tliere is fever.) 

Let us examine those appearances wliich have been considered as 
pathognomic. 

Heat, that symptom wliich I liave shown as preponderating in tlie 
1 ideas of all those nations whose medical knowledge we are ac- 
quainted with, certainly U not a pthognijinic symptom of fever. 
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A OV SIMPLE Tt.VT.li. 

TTnS the time of Van llclmont, there weic no means of mea3u* 
ing; what many ChemUfs call at present tlie apparent heat of tiie 
body. He first invented a measure of heat by air contained in a 
glass globe, pushing up tvhen heated a Huid through a small cylinder, 
and allowing when cold the fluid to descend in the same cylinder. 
By this means, he measured Ihe degree of heat by the expansion and 
contraction of bodies. This instrument has been since much im- 
proved ; so tJiat by the difference between the expansions of glasa 
and mercury, as well as between tliose of other solids, fluids, and 
Yapors, we can measure very eiactly what has been called the ap- 
parent heat of bodies. — By the application of this instrument to tlie 
bodies of patients afflicted with fever, tlie author baa often found the 
Jieat less than that which is found In the iKxlies of men in perfect 
health, although all the other appearances which constituted fever 
were present ; such as foulness of the tongue, dryness of the skin, 
frequency of the pulse, delirium, and the patient feeling himself 
Tery hot. That is to say, the heat of the human body being meas- 
ured by a very small tliermomeler, putting tlie ball, (only tlie fourth 
part of an inch in diameter, witli a cylijidric stem proportionably 
email,) under the tongue, the mouth being kept shut for four or five 
minutes, and the respiration carried on through the nostrils ; under 
these circumstances, the tliermometer has been at 96°, 95°, or even 
94", in some cases. On the other hand, when a patient has felt 
himself very cold, this measure of heat, applied in the same manner, 
has shown that die apparent heat of tlie body was 104° or 10.5°. — 
This kind of measure of heat being totally unknown till tlie time of 
Van Helmont, and not being brouglit to any kind of perfection till 
long afler his time, we cannot ground any reasoning upon it that 
can be at all cnnnected with the ideas of Greece, or witli any de- 
scription of the feelings of mankind with regard to heat in fevers, 
where this instrument was not known or has not been employed. 

The author brings next into consideralion tlic feel of the patient, 
with regard to heat and cold. Although his feel of heal is more 
frequent and of greatly longer continuance tliaii his feel of cold in 
any fever, which is not fatal in a few hours; yet he undoubtedly feels 
himself freriuently eicessively cold ; very often, at tlie beginning 
of the first attack of fever ; often at the beginnings of the attacks 
(vh«n fevera hjive iutennissiuns ; not frequently, but not very uu- 
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commonlj, iu the middle of fevera, in which the patienf, during liie 
course of ihc disease, is never free dtm fever. 

Another person, applying his hand to the body of a person af- 
flicted with lever, feels a part of the body hot somelinies. when the 
patient himself feels it cold : sometimes it may be felt to change 
from hot to cold in almost an instant, or from cold lohot in thesame 
period of time : and this bj no means consonant, either to the feel of 
the person afflicted or to the thermometer. 

Heat, therefore, considering it in anj way that it can be measur- 
ed, cannot be taken as a pathognomic symptom of fever ; (that is, 
an appearance which always takes place when a fever is present, 
and \% always absent wheji a fever is absent.) 

It will hardly be thought necessary here to consider heat in the 
bodv, which is not shown by any of ihosc measures which I Have 
pointed out ; and which Ws lately been conceived to exist in mat- 
ter, without btong sensible, by pniducin^ expansion of solida, fluids 
or vapors ; or sensible to the feelings of mankind or oilier animals. 

Some authors and practitioners have conceived, that cold follow- 
ed by beat constituted a fever ; but every man who has been conver- 
sant with this disease, and has attended to ils attacks, knows per- 
fectly that it often begins without any cold, measured either by the 
thermnn eler, the sensation of the patient, or feel of a by-stander. 

A less degree of heat measured by the thermometer, the feel of 
the patient, or of a by-stander, we call cold. In some cases of fe- 
ver the author has measured the temperature, at the first approach of 
an attack, in all these ways, and very fre(|uenfly thnwsjhnut the 
disease ; witiiout ever finding a greater degree of cold than the or- 
dinary heat of the bsdy, from the first beginning, till tlie end of the 
ilisease. This will be undoubtedly confirmed by the observation of 
practitioners and relations of authors. 

On the other hand, cold, considered i[i the sense the author has 
explained, has frequently taken place, according to all the above 
measures, in diseases, which no practitioner has every considered as 
fever; in hysteric aftection for instance. Cold therefore cannot be 
deemed a pathognomic symptom of fever- 
Frequency of tlie pulse has been more generally considered as a 
pathognomic symptom of fever. The pulse, (that is to xay, the con- 
trsctioa and relaxation of the artq^les, which is rcadilj felt in any 
artery lying near the skin, especially if it be only covered by thi? 
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akin,) envniftates almoet always the number of contnurtions of the 
left ventricle of the heart. In persons in health, indeed ia animals 
in general in health, the nnmber of contractions of the left ventricle 
of the heart is wond<urfiillj uniform. In mankind, at an adult 
age it b most commonlj 7S strokes in a minute, so that it might 
be almost taken as a measure of time. In men hurried with the 
business of large towns, it varies a little, though very little ; in 
perfect health, the number of contractions is rardy found to be 
less than 70, or more than 75 in a minute. We find, but not ccmi- 
monly, idiosyncracies, (that is, dispositions in particular persons,) 
where the contractions of the ventricle are fewer, others where 
there are mm^ than 73 contractions in a minute ; but in such per- 
sons, whatever be the number of contractions in a ^ven time, it re- 
mains uniform ; that is to say, if the number of contractions of the 
ventricle be 60, then it is always 60 in healdi ; if it be 80, thenit 
is always 80 in health. It is very rare to find in such idiosyncra- 
cies the number less than 70, or more than 7S ; and these idiosyn- 
cracies are very uncommon, one not hiqipening in an hundred times ; 
or if we take those in which the number is more than 80, or less 
than 60» not one in a thousand.— The contractions in children are 
more numerous, and more easily disturbed ; in old men not uncom- 
monly less. I felt the pulse of an old man in the Charter House, 
whose natural number did not exceed 26 contractions in a minute. 
The number of contractions in old persons is also less regular. In 
the present inquiry, we may lay aside what happens in children and 
in old men, and consider the ordinary number of contraction^ to be 
73 in a minute. 

•When therefore frequency of the pulse is taken as a pathognomic 
symptom of fever, it is meant, that the pulsations of the arteries, 
that is the contractions of the left ventricle of the heart, are more 
than 73 in number in a minute. But it is by no means agreed by 
authors or practitioners, that any particular increase above 73 in & 
minute is fever. 

It has therefore been a question, what the increase is that consti- 
tutes the pathognomic symptom of fever. Some have taken 90 pul- 
sations in a minute, or any greater number, as the number which 
constitute fever. Fever, therefore, according to their sentiments^ 
is always present, when the number of pulsations in a person whose 
oitlinary number is 73 in a mindle« becomes 90 or more in the same 
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lime. Thiu liasiiiiluced mftnyto call all (liseaiies fever, in wtiicli 
the [wlMtion of the arteries arises lo 90 strokes or more in a min- 
ute. — Ever)- mail may employ any tei-m. in any sense he chooses, 
provided he defines it. Suppose therefore we admit all diseases, in 
which tlie number of pulsations are above 94 in a minute, to be fe- 
ver*, let the author examine what diseases must be included under 
tikis name. 

Supposing that there is a spasmodic contraction of the intestines, 
it trequeutly happens, that the pulsations become more than a 100 
in a minute ; then this man must be said to be afflicted witti fever. 
If we exhibit to this man a dose of spices, the contraction of the In- 
testines is carried off, and the pulse soon returns to its oi'dinary stale. 
If a person goes dawn a dance, with more than ordinary velocity, 
the pulsations are freijuenlly more tlian a 100 in a minute, and tliere- 
fure this person is afflicted with fever. If a woman should suddenly 
meet the object of her love, her pulsations are often 100 in a min- 
ute, she then likcmse is afflicted with fever. — But these, and an 
hundred oilier cases which might easily be brought, are very far 
from the disease which I am about to describe ; very far from tlie 
fevers of all tlie great practitioners of Greece, Arabia, or even of 
tlie majority in modern times. 

FreqaeQcy of tlie contractions of the left ventricle of tlie heart 
may be present witliout fever ; on tiie other hand, fever may be 
present witliout more numerous contractions of the ventHcle of tlie 
heart than those which take place in health. — The author has seen 
in many instances a fever take place, and gu on as a continued fe- 
ver, so (hat in the middle of tlie second week, the pulse has been 
frequently from 100 to 1 10, or even more ; the tongue covered with 
ft brown fur, and dry ; the skin dry ; there has been great depres- 
sion of strength, costiveness, violent pain in the foreheail, delirium, 
Strang evening exacerbations, witli stupidity of the eyes ;.— in such 
CUM the author has known tlie pulsations become as few as 60, 50 
or even 45 in a minute, all the other appearances of tlie disease re- 
maituDg the same, (that is to say, aa they are above described,) or the 
fever even increasing in all other respects. — This small number of 
pulsations after continuing for two or three days, has ^ven place 
lo a numbur of pulsations as great as before ; so tliat if a man liad 
attended lo tlie otlier cii-cu instances of the disease, and not felt llie 
pulse, be would have had no reason to suspect tliat the pulsations 
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had been fewer during that time. This the author has frequently 
shewn to the pupils attending St. Thomas's Hospital, as it was 
shown to him bj Dr. CuUen, Sir Ichn Pringle, &c. &c. : It has been 
observed bj many practitioners, and mentioned bj some authors.— 
We certainly should not in ihSts case affirm, that during this time a 
patient is free fivm a fever : — ^therefore a fever may be present, and 
that in a great and even fatal degree, without an increase of the 
number of pulsations of the arteries, that is, contractions of the left 
ventricle of the heart. 

The increased number of the pulsations of the arteries above 
what takes place in health, is therefore not a pathognomic symptom 
of fever ; since tliey may be more numerous without a fever being 
present, and less numerous than they are ordinarily even in the 
worst case of fever. 

If we examine the restlessness anxiety, state of the tongue, head- 
ach, or any other of the symptoms which diten take place in fever, 
we shall find that they also may be present when there is no fever, 
and absent in a patient a£9icted with this disease ; — and thefiefore 
we cannot allow that there is any pathognomic symptom of fever. 

Many diseases have been called fever, even by practitioners of 
great knowledge and observation, which the author does not mean 
to include in the number of fevm.— -In the first place, he excludes all 
afiections of the system which depend upon any other disease. Thus 
in phlegmonous inflammations, in pleurisy, for instance, there is 
often frequency, greater strei^;th and hardness of the pulse ; foulness 
of the tongue ; loss of appetite ; and want of sleep. If the inflam- 
mation be earned ofi*, all these appearances subside of themselves, 
they only depending upon the inflammation of the pleura ; and there- 
fore are, according to this rule, not to be considered as fever. — So 
in inflammation of the intestines there is frequency of the pulse, 
with contraction, hardness, and often obstruction, pain in the fore- 
head, dryness, and dusky color of the skin : the tongue is covered 
with a brown fur; there is great depression of muscular Btrength^ 
convulsive contractions in the extremities, nausea and vomitings 
eostiveness, &c. If the inflammation of the intestines is removed, 
these appearances all go off*, they depending entirely upon the in- 
flammation of the intestines ; and, therefore according to this rule, 
cannot be considered as fever. — In erysipelatous inflammation, (that 
is, inflammation of the skin,( all the last enumerated symptoms may 
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I irise. Tliii) inflamnutlon iiuijbecured by the application of alco- 

1 hot dilated with water; and as all the symptoms aSerting the other 
■arta of the system then disappear, they cannot be contiHered as fc- 
.^The same symptoms may arise in dysentery ; but if the infes 

' tines are restored to their ordinary *tate, they go oflT; and therefore 
cannot be considered as fever. — In gangrene and mortification, 
ilar sympfomH may arise, and continue, notwithstanding that the 
dead port is cut off: still they cannot be included in fever, be- 
cause the wound has a tendency to gangrene and mortify ; and docs 
actually in a great proportion of coses gangrene and mortify. It is 
this dispoaition to gangrene and mortification which keeps up these 

I ftppearances ; and therefore they depend upon another disease, and 
lire not to be included in fever ( for fever does not give a wound a 
tendency to gangrene and mortify. If tiiese appearances tlien con- 
stituted a fever, they would not give a wound a tendency to gan- 
grene and mortify. If a phlegmonous inflammation arises in the parts 
surrounding the dead part, when it is not cut off; these symptoms 
do not appear at all, or if they have taken place they subside. So in 
like manner, if the dead partbe amputated, and the wound has a dis- 
position to good suppuration, (which it has sometimes, althougli 
nrety,) then the appearances, which I have last enumerated, go off 
if they have tsken place ; or if they had not taken place before, tliey 
do not arise. — So in rheumatism, afflicting a particular port of llie 
body or taking place in various parts by metastasis, it happens fre- 
quently that tiie pulse becomes hard, full, strong, and frequent; the 
tongue is covered with a white crust, there is loss of appetite, great 
increase of all the symptoms in the evening, and great relaiatiou, 
in the morning ; but these all depend upon the rheumatism affecting 
particular parts of the body : and if all tlie topical affections should 
be carried off, then those appearances which have been enumerated 
likewise subside ; and are not therefore, according to the rule laid 
down, a fever. — So in tetanus, there is frequency together with ob- 
struction of the pulse, head-ache, loss of appetite, nausea, not un- 
commonly want of sleep, and delirium; but these symptoms Ac 
pending on the spasmodic contraction, or disposition to spasmodic 
contraction in different muscles of the body, do not constitute a fe- 
ver. — There ore many other diseases which might he enumerated 
that produce affections of the system, generally depending upon the 
continuance of tlie disease tliat gave occasion to them ; none of tficse 
Are for the same reason to be called fever. 
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Wtien a disease of a part of tlie body produces an affec'tion ol 
whole system, in whith there are many appearances similar 
which take place iD fever ; if upon removing such disease the affec- 
tion of the system does not iimiietliately go oBT, but be^us to subside, 
and continues gradually to subside ; such affection, for ttie same 
reason cannot be called fever. 

'Die next rule is, tliat a disease which atTects a part of tlic body 
only, (th&t is, any particular member of the body, such as an arm. 
the head, stomach, &£.) and does not aJfect the otiier parts of the 
system ; or which produces alleclion of other parts of the systein, 
depending only on the alTcction of that pari ; cannot be called fever. 

Practitioners not well vereaut in fltis disea.4e, have frequently 
supposed theaiselves sagacious iu discovering such diseases to be 
fevers. Tlius an hemicranin, taking place by paroxysms ; which 
sometimes begin witli childness, and produce freijuency of the pulse, 
foulness of llie tongue, loss of appetite, and heat, and which observe 
BometiiiR-s a ({uotidian, tertian, or quaitan type ; has been conceived 
to be and has been called a fever, of which it has nothing of tlie 
essence, which is to be afterward treated of. 

It i» not to be concluded from what has been said, that a fever 
cannot eiist long with any other disease.— A fever may begin first, 
continue fur some time, and anotlier disease may arise afterwards 
without carrying off the fever, but may continue along with it. Tlie 
second disease may go off without carrying off the fever; and being 
carried off, all the symptoms of fever may still remain, and it may 
go through its course.— -This seems to be a case which has been with 
diffi.-ulty understood by practitioners. For example, a man shall be 
seized with a colilness, anxiety, depression of ittrength ; the cold- 
ness may be followed by heat ; frequency of tlie pulse, head-ache, 
foulness of the tongue, and other febrile symptoms take place ; then 
there shall arise after some hours, or even after some days, pain in 
the ade, {increased on inspiration, and constant,) witli cough, diffi- 
culty of breathing, hardness, fulness and strength uf the pulse, and 
.all the other symptoms of pleurisy. The pain in tlie side, and all 
the pleuritic symptoms may he removed by bleeding, and otiier rem- 
edies ; yet, (after there is no longer any iMiin in the side,) the pain 
in tlie forehead, tlie foulness of t!i.' lon^uc, depression of strength, 
and all tlie febrile symptoms may continue ; and the disease may g» 
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Such cases arereodored more difficult, in as much aa it happens, 
Hut uticuinmonly, that another di^asc arising in fevei' cares t)ic fe- 
ver ; and that all the appearances which continue afterwards are en- 
tirely prwtuced, or kept up by tliis second disease, the fever having 
eoiirely left llic body. Thus, if a person sliould be attacked with 
coldness folloivcd bv heat, freijuency of the pulse, pain in the fore- 
liead.f^at depression of muscular strengtlt, and the other symptom » 
«f fever ; in two or three hours an iiiflammalion of the intestines 
may arise, and cure the fever. — Altliough the fever however i* car- 
ried oft*, the head-acli and foulness of tongue continue : tlic pulse 
becumes more frequent, asM-ell as amall and contmcte*!. These ap- 
pe.iiances alUiough Ihey may be the same with those which took 
pWe in the fever, yet iJepend upon the inflammation of the intes- 
tines alone. If iJie inflammation of the intestines be cured by gen- 
eral or topical bleeding, fomentation.s, and other remedies, which 
have no tendency tn carry off the fever; all these appearances will 
gradually subside, and cease in a very short time aftm- (he inflam- 
mation of the intestines is cured. 

tt was thought necessary before entering into a description of fe- 
wr, to consider these preliminary subjects..— Tlie description of tlte 
diseue is nest (o be entered upon, 



OF TIffi DESCRIPTION OF SIMPLE FEVER, IT.S CAUS 
ES, AND COURSE OF OPERATION. 



A fever is a disease which no knowledge of the structure of flie 
human body, as far as it is at present known ; no knowledge of the 
properties of the fluids, as far as they have hitherto been luvestigat - 
«d ; no knowledge of the action of the moving parts, us far a» they 
have hitherto been observed ; could give tiie smallest ground to sup. 
pose erer existed- In showing its history, thei-efoie, observation of 
the disease is to be entirely adhered to, without any reasoning why, 
«r how, any thing in it takes place ; or without any theory, as it has 
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Ferers take up dift'erent times in their duration. Sometimes tJiej 
go throu«;h the whole of their course in eight, ten, or twelve hours ; 
ao that the patient is seized with the disease, ull the symptoms arise 
ffhtcli constitute tlie essence of it, the hot fit takes place, the disease 
t^nrtinates; (or in other words, a variety of different appearance': 
take place, the disease is entirely terminated, and health restored 
in this period of time.) This, therefore, lAust be considered as a 
complete fever, since every thing which is essential to fever happens 
in it.— If a roan making a journey goes with the velocity of the 
wind, and another with that of a snail, the journey is equally per* 
ronne<l, although in different times. The journey may consist of 
one stage, or of many stages ; in the first instance, the journey will 
be completed in one stage as perfectly as it will be completed in 
the other, in the several stages. When a fever goes through its 
whole course Jn eight, ten, or twelve hours, it has completed its ex- 
istence as perfectly as if it had taken tight or ten months. If it 
completes its course in one stage, it haa completed it as perfectly as 
if it had gone through many similar, or even dissimilar stages. -~Thi!) 
i» clearly the idea of Sydenham, one of the very first authors for 
accurate observation, as well as of many otlier great authors and 
practitioners. 

If a disease completes its course in a short time in some cases, 
and in others takes a longer time In completing its course, it is some- 
times best to consider its history in the one cajse, and sometimes in 
the other.'— If there is not time fur the appearances to be observed 
distinctly, then undoubtedly we should take those coses where the 
course of the disease occupies a longer period of time.— -If on the 
contrary, there is sufficient time for observing with great enough ac- 
curacy all the different appearances. It will then be better to take 
the disease which occupies a smaller period of time in its course ; 
because it is leaa sul^ect to be mixed widi any other disorder, the 
ap[iearance3 Bf wliich may be improperly taken for the appearances 
of the disease which is meant to be described. 

A fevex which goes through lis course, and is completely teimi- 
nated in eight, ten, or twelve hours, g^ves sufliclent time to observe 
all the essential appearances which take place in the disease ; and 
therefore it is to be first attended to. 

A fever which terminates in less than twenty-four hours, termi- 
nates in less than a day and night, and theiefore was called by the 
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tane time. Perhaps in thia case ii is Die nind whicK is Grst aBect- 
eil.— It \& indeed a proposition risked with great doubt, thxt n dis- 
ase should be in the mind, not in its moral sense ; (those disurders 
which are fiiund in the mind, connected with bodily disease, hanng 
l«en considered as arising from some derangement in the body.) 
This subject will l»e considered more fully afterwards, the unthor 
offering tliis opinkm with the greatest diffidence. —Along with thia 
uneasiness there is a restlessness ; the patient wishing to cliange Itis 
pla^eor postuiv rr«{uently: the mind likewise cannot rest ii)>on 
one object, but uften wanders from one to another subject. At the 
iune time there is a feel of weariness which resists the disposition 
iu the patient to change his place and posture, and resists the di$<po- 
ution of tlie mind to alter tlie object of its attention ; rendering the 
wish for such constant changes ineffectual. With these arises an 
actual rnabiiitj- of exerting the muscular powers, or performing any 
of the functions of the body ; and also an actual inability of exercis- 
ing the faculties of the mind, tlie powers of perception, memory, ar- 
rangement of ideas, and judgment, in the same degree as in 
health.— The degree in which tliese symptoms take place is ex- 
tremely different iu tiie attacks of different fevers ; but these ap- 
pear^uices are very rarely absent, aithou|^ indeed they may also 
happen in other diseases. 

This inahilitj, which is common both to the body and mind, has 
been called weakness or debility. It appears to the auAor, that it 
ou^t rather to be called depression of strength, [as he believes it 
has been by some authors :) that is, it is not tlmt the powers of the 
body are lost, but they aie prevented from acting by llie disease. 
If the powers of the body and mind were really taken away, then 
this Inability of exerting them would remain after the disease was 
removed ; but it does nut remain ; for if tiie disease ceases in eight, 
ten, or twelve hours in any of the ways hereafter described, the in- 
atulily ceases likewise ; and both the body and mind can exert 
themselves with a vigor nearly equal to what they could have done 
just before the disease began, or in perfect heal tli. If such a weight 
were laid upon a spring moving a machine, us to overcome it with- 
out destroying its elasticity, that spring wuuld be prevented, either 
alti^tber or in a certain degree, from keeping up tlie motions of 
the machine : but that unusual weight being removed, the spring 
would iiQinediately be enabled to perform all its former functions 
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^ <r ^"uoip ii vM^d Vi thk' SmI I Que fek by having a sabstance of a 
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the <i»Mf s. u^r|^.sl.> «\\st vuc the patient and the physician, when 
W lUi^ W Hoau 4|h/it Jiv Arai^ ^' sJji patient* ;j>hall agree with one 
4Mviiici Miiw^-^ :i 'A<*: .U.v« ct' cvivbM^ ; and die thermometer 
«iWI MMAh^A^KTi^^ 4^tvv. -iW si/iti)etuttie» sLis»d;pw widi them both. 

lu 'Jw iwUK^ ^i 4 >^«*^t ^^^er. ^Hkh t^ a: prKent attempted to 
be Jc«L'rfbv\l« 'buc ^Kx'vv vit' NV«sl3bift»» «w«»iined by the fee! of the 
paiWat^ '.W Kx^ W ,V >> c^pd^^c^ ^ thir therttMaieter, is extremely 
aa^^tMl lix viuSiNVtti ^ivsk w;* \W WJx.^^It i$ nM^t equal to the pa- 
ueut hiutocvt ; Ni; vu; ;.^ cvmlwum i>^ tW ^pMiend sensations of man- 
kiiad in h<oJLih ;. K« it 4 ^xuu ^^^mlU >i; ia 4 «arm room» and there 
^InNjild be 4U Wif Itt (Uc d^^w c|,«|^yMte to 4 particular part of hb body, 
aldiMU^h the cs4d air be iK«t 4pf>iWd to a cirvle of above two or 
thivt' luche^ duttieier wi the *ar&ce Wf hi* UkIv. he feels universal- 
Iv ioM. To athermouiciiNr. or a bv-;iLtaailer. the cold of different 
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parts of the UihIt ficiiiieritly feels very uaetjiial : ind i» very f\aiiM- 

With these Bymptoms, a Dtituiiution nf Sensation takes place. 
Bensalion is partly an afTcction of tlie botly, and partly of the mimii 
■ ■-In Uie first place, it la oecesEary that some impression should be 
mule un Bome part of lliG body, oi' at least that some mechanical 
«0ection should be produced ; in order that an idea should be excit- 
ed in tlic mind. As for example : the picture of an object must be 
painted upon the rctinn by tlie lenses of Uie eye, in order tliat th« 
sensation of vision siioald take place. It is true, that a man some' 
times may, and does conceive tiiat be sees an objecl, (li;5ht for in- 
stance,) although no such object is painted cm the retina ; but this i* 
memory, and not sensation : fi)r no new idea of any visible object 
wan ever actjuired by such a sensation. It is welt known, and thu 
author believes universally allowed, that all new ideas arise in' tlie 
human mind from the imprei^sions made on the sensible parts, except 
«uch as arise from the consciousness of its own operations ;-~biU an 
impression may be made on any sensible part without exciting any 
idea in the mind. A man, for example, sitting on the bentAi af a 
play-house, had no idea of the hardness of tlie bench when he «aw 
Canick in Lear bring the body of Cordelia upon the stage. The 
mind must be vacant to bend its attention to the impression* made 
upon Uie body, in order tliat Ideas shall be excited by such impi^s- 
sions. — When we speak, therefore, of the sensibility of the system, 
we mast be careful to discriminnte between these two function^, viz. 
the impression made on the organ, and the sensation excited in. th« 
mind. 

The first thing that is to be treated of is, how far the impren^oni 
made upon the body in fever, have their power of exciting ideas in 
the mind dinunislied. 

In the first place, in some cases the impression upon the body 
must be much less, when an extremity is really much colder/than Ln 
a healthy slate. A substance likewise colder to the thermometer 
cannot produce the same impression of cold upon the skin^6C that 
extremity that it would have done, if the extremity had been wanh- 
er ; for the sensation of cold depends upon the teroperatm'e whic^ 
the skin lias been accustomed to. ., ' 

Ih the second place, the depression of the muscular (HWer may 
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mu»t be funned upon tlic retina ; but Bometimcs, at almost tlie be- 
giutung of the attack of a simple fever, no impression is made apon 
ilie mind from such picture. 

The faculty, therefore, of receiving impreswons in the mind h al- 
so hurt in fever. 

But senntioB is again to be taken in two other lights, to wit, as it 
is distinct or indistinct. 

It ifi an ordinary fallacy that the mind is always capable of taking 
distinct impressions from the same picture made upon the eye, from 
the same nbrations of the fibrils of the ear, from the same impres- 
stuQ of vapor or of steams on the nostrils, or of substances applied 
to Ibe ttingue or ta the skin or the other senuble parts of the body. 
It ns<}uires an trtrcite of tlie mind to receive such ideas distinctly. 
—There can be no doubt but thataplctureof an object may be paint- 
ed equally on (he eye of the rudest Indian, and the most polished of 
mankind: but it does not give the Indian the same distinct idea. 
But, (to avoid any thing that might be conceived to arise from refine- 
ment of the paMions,) no one would contend that the Indian would 
be etpially sensible of the difference of the flower of tormentil, and 
s tetradynamous plant of Linue, with a botanist.~-In the attack of 
fever, this power of distinct sensation is diminished in all the organs 
of the senses— This is one of tliose tilings which render it often 
ililEcuk for a practitioner to get a clear and distinct account of what 
the patient actually feels. Perhaps tikis is a greater source of error 
in the description of fevers than any other.-~Many practitioners 
htve conceived it even useful to su^;est feelings to patients which 
tliey had previously imagined they ou^it to feel in a disease. 
Many, niUi a laudable but uii^itaken view, have suggested to a patient 
feelings witich tlie practitioner has supposed that tlie patient had, 
but had not attended to; while die patient assents to his having 
litem, from lus conception of Uie practitioner's superior skill in tlie 
disease : some few perhaps to make a show to the by slanders of 
their being able to feel for tlie patient, or to divine hts feelings. 
This has rendered the conception uf the tlisease very erroneous. 

The diminution of the power of sensation in all these ways is very 
various in the attack of a simple fever ; but this will be considered 
marc fully afterwards. 

At the beginning of the attack of a simple fever, sometimes at tlie 
very first symptom, a /'oi/t arises in the small of die ^ocA.- it is rath- 
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««i7 fint bqrinnini; or th« disease, when it is noted at ill } for tiit* 
^:Tt*t Mnse of restlessness, uneasiness and anxiety, drown the pci- 
<-e])lian of it in the pntirnt in ■nnnTC«8e« where it is actually jtrvH- 
rtA ; and render it excpFdia^lr difficult to determine how far it is :i 
constant or very common aymptoin. 

The Caior of ihf ^cin chanxes often at die very beginning of tlie 
attack. Thp skin itself is colnrless, or, in other words, wliite ; flie 
scarf skin is also colorless, but tnnBparcnt- The blood Homng in 
the Mood vessels ts scarlet, that is a mixture of red and yellow ; in 
the arteries the yellow is in greater pruportton, but is more or les» 
lost in the blood's paasngr through the captllaiy vessels into die 
veins ; but when the circulation is going on, it retains a small por- 
tion of its yellow, even in the veins. — On the whole, therefore, a 
color is given to the exterior surface of tlie body, by the blood circu- 
lating in the smalt arteries, captllartes, and snudi veins, whicli vei^' 
es from a pure red to a tint of yellow ; so that tlie external surface 
of the bo«Iy is what we call somewhat of a florid red, in as far as its 
color depends upon the blood circulating in the skin, or perhaps even 
somewhat under it.— -Between the scarf skin and true skin, there 
are several membranes which are called together rcte mucusum, of 
which there is one of a lighter or deeper brown ; which is a mixture 
of red vrith a less proportion of yellow and blue, than constitutes 
white or grey. This mixture is not alwavs the same in different 
men ; sometimes it is such as to approach more (o white, und some- 
times to approach more to grey ; and this governs wlial is commonly 
vailed the complexion in men.— Besides tliis membrane, there are 
uumennis glands, which secrete a kind of oily mntter of a dirty 
yellow ; that is, a yellow somewhat contamiuated by a mixture of 
red and blue. "-In the attack of fever, the color of the skin itself is 
not allored ; tlie transparency uf the leaif nkin is somewhat dimin- 
ished ; the color acquired from iWfhhod is very much diminished^ 
the color of the brown mtmbrane and Iht atbaeeout matttr remain 
and predominate, and ^vc a dirty look to the irxtemal surface which 
ii very conspicuous. 

At the same time another appearance tskes place in the skin. By 
u common error in the human mind, it is apt to believe what first 
offers itself to it. It was long before it could be inculcated into 
rude nations that the eartl) was not the centre about which the whole 
■Fthe heavi'nly bodies revolved. On consideiing the bodies of uni 
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iital«. aoii finding tltat tlie itiuscUi. n-hicli are tlie principal agents 
ill prnriticiDg th>^ tniitiurtB of the body, consisted of fibres ; it waa 
supposed that a part, in order to be ca|iabl« of contraction must con - 
list of fibrca. As no Hbres thererore cuuld be sliown in the skin ia 
ttic human body, it has been twiievod by many that the skin is per- 
fectly inert, and incapalile of CDntraction ; while there is no man. 
[vrhu is not blinded by his mind bein;; prc-occupied by such preju- 
dice.) nhohas not daily evidence, in looking at his own skin, of its be- 
ing sometiines contracted, and applied to the muscles and odier 
puis under it, »o as to press upon them with great tiglitness ; and at 
other times of its being loose and easily moveable : sometimea 
smooth, aofl, and ct]unl ; at other times, contracted in wrinkles.--' 
In the attack of fever, it is contracted in wrinkles, and applied 
closely to the mnscles and other parts below. 

In desci'ibing the diminution of Seneibility, that of the particular 
parts has been left to be conndered along with the other alterations 
which take place in them. 

The sensibility of the Skin is very m-ich diminished in the attack 
»f a fever.— -Of this one great instance is its inaensibilitT to A«i(,' 
which has been so great in some instances, that no sensation has 
been impressed on t)ie mind, when hot bodies have l>cen applied so 
as ta coagulate tlie scarf skin, or even decompose The true skin, (aa 
has been ob8ei-ved.)"-This insensibility to he.it is not from tlie sen- 
Mti<m of coldness, which has been already described ! for it extends 
tu the sensations of the akin of every kind. It is a degree of wliat 
is called numl^ncss ; or indistinctness of the ideas which are obtained 
by Ihefrel uf (he figui-es of bodies i of dicir smoolhucssorroughnesst 
their hardness or softness, &c." -It is extended to other applicationa 
Uiat ^ve [lain, as well as to heat ; as tu pricking with sharp instru- 
ments, the application of stimulating substances, &c. — The degree 
in whicli this numbness, m- want of sensibility in tlie skin takes 
place, is various ; but exists almost always more or less in the attack 
of a simple fever, and ia among thejirsl appearances in the disease. 

The nf€ in its appearance is also very much changed.-— Often at 
the very beginning of a simple fever, the exterior skin of the eye-lids 
i* affected, iu Ute same manner as the skin In the other parts of tha 
body 1 The inlerior suil'ace of the eye-lid is not readily exposed 
to Yiew I— It ia the exterior surface of the eye itself, and what ud 
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t^ seen through its transparent membranes ; which the author meam^ 
here to take notice of. The exterior sur&ce consists of the tunica 
attmginea, and cornea ; covered by the tunica conjunctiva* which is^ 
in itself very thin» perfectly transparent, and colorless. — The eye 
may be divided, (as in common language,) into the white and pupil 
of the eye.— In the white, the tunica albuginea b in itself of a white 
color with somewhat too great a mixture of Uue. There run great 
numbers of blood vessels in it : many of these are visible to the eye ; 
many others may be seen if we apply any magnifying ajqiaratus to 
the living eye ; and we know from anatomical inquiries, that there 
are vast numbers too minute to be discovered by any means in the 
Kving eye. These carry blood of a florid red color ; which influen- 
ces the general color of the white of the eye. — Besides these, there 
are a number of glands which secrete either mucous, or sebaceous 
natter. The sebaceous matter is of a dirty yellow color, like the 
color of bile ; and by many, when predominant, has been considered 
as actually bile. Every thing in the body, however, which is of this 
particular yellow color, is not bile : the wax in the ear for instance^ 
is not only of a yellow color, but bitter in taste ; yet it is not bile, 
differing from it in most of its other properties essentially. — In the 
attack of a simple fever, thero are fewer blood-vessels visible in the 
tunica albuginea to the naked eye. The florid red makes much less 
of the general color ; and leaves the color more to be governed 
by the bluish white of the tunica albu^nea, and brownish yellow of 
the sebaceous matter ; so that the white part of the eye is more obscure 
or less brilliant than in health. — The iris, as ceen throu^ the cor- 
nea, in the attack of a simple fever, is sometimes more contracted, 
sometimes more dilated than it is in the healthy state of the body. 
It almost always is less susceptible of contraction or dilatation up- 
on a larger or smaller quantity of light falling upon the eye ;— And 
the same want of disposition to contraction and dilatation seems to 
aifect all the muscles which govern the figure of the eye. It is well 
known that the eye consists of several lenses which paint external 
objects upon the retina ; but that to fiorm distinct pictures of distant 
and near otjects, it is necessary that these lenses should be of dif- 
ferent degrees of convexity ; and that there are muscles adapted to 
give tliem greater or less degrees of convexity, as objects at a great- 
er or less distance are looked at. The eye is accordingly constant- 
ly changing its figure as it looks at more distant or less distant ob- 



' |«t1s. These clitui^ are very apparent, wlicn the eye so changing 
itself, is looked at ; and tlie more parlicular the attentiOD tu any 
object, and the (juicker this atlentinti i* executed, it is tiie more 
fitMervable ; and pv^s an idea of what is called acuteness in the 
«ye. But on the attack of fever the inusclea are not bo ready to 
five it this change of form ; so that it appears dull, and as if the 
Itatient was not attendinf; to any particular external ohject.— Fur- 
ther, it would seem, that in order to obtain a true picture on the retina, 
it is necessary that the eye should be directed to the object; and the 
(juickness with which tliis Hirccllon takes place, also sho^vs fti the 
by -8 lander the attention of the mind to tlial object ; and pvcs an 
idea of acuteness to tlie eye. On the attack, however, of sitnpte 
fever, thia i]tiiclc change in the direction of (he eye docs not lake 
place ; and i^ves occaaion likewiiie to an appearance of stupidity In 
the eye, in the attack of a simple fever — Moreover, even «hen the 
ere is not directed, by the mind's attention to e:£ternal objects, to 
change its figure and pon^ition ; or when the mind itself is occupied 
wttli strong ideas brought up by tlie memory, and even the eye as- 
sumes those pontions, (botli with regard to its figwe. and direction, 
but especially with regard to its figure,) that it did when it received 
these distinct impressions ; it often has an appearance of acuteness, 
u if it was actually adapting itself to receive these impressions. 
This, however, does not happen in the attack of a simple fever ;— 
whether the inaction of the muscles depends upon their own de- 
presaion of powers, or on the mind's not exciting tliem, or both, can 
perhaps be hsnlly determined. — "riie whole degree of appearance of 
ttapor, is pci-haps very improperly to be aiciibod to the mind, {whose 
effusions are rendered more aen»ibte from tlie eye tlian any other 
organ of the body;) and those who liave considered the mind a^ 
connected with the hotly by the brain only, have commonly consid 
ered (his inactivity of the eye as dependent upon the brain. 

tlie whole Sfcrelory I'cuaeh tlirougliuut the Uxly secrete a smaller 
quantity of fluids. — In the first place, the ttrhte consints in healtli, 
of water in which is dissolved a mucilage which U soluble in water 
heated to the heat of the human body, but not soluble in water of a 
less degree of heat : it therefore separates, when the heat is lea^ 
thtn that of the human body. In health tlie urine is transparent 
when first evacuated ; but upon standing to cool, it becomes cloudy, 
ordtposits a sediment. In the attack of fever, this mucilage is no 
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Uoger feuid ; ao dial the vine coDtinaes tnosptrut wlicn it hn 
•teod to cool. Since in oil coontries whare we luTe descriptions of 
fercr, the oir of the otaKKpliere is colder than the human body, this 
dUmnce has been alwajs obsenred ; bat whedier it woold take place 
where die atmosphere is of die same heat widi that of die human 
hadj we do not know : certain it is that the urine in healUi is ren- 
defed again transparent bj hoatinp: it to the heat of the bodj.— It 
mar be that the secretarj vessels of the kidnejs are so contracted 
an not to let this substance pass through ; or it maj be that it is not 
in the blood; Imt b formed in die kidnejs in healdi, bat not in fever. 
The qnantiiT is so verr small, (not above a grain in a pint, even 
when Ae appearance of it is great,) that it is impossible to detect it 
in die blood in health, and, therefore, this question cannot be de- 
lenained ; bnt Ae contraction of the secretorj vessels of the kid* 
novs, during the attack of fever, is evident from the small quantitj 
at that time secreted, as well as from its sometimes bei^g of a paler 
color.— That the urtnofy bladdtr is also contracted in die attack of 
a simple fever, is evident from the small quantitj of urine ev^uat- 
ed at a time ; (for if die bladder be much dbposed to contract^ when 
a small quantitj of mine gets into it, it is stimulated to expel it.)«- 
Tliere is a sasallor quantitj of /ecufanl matter evacuated from the 
intestines during the attack of a simple fever« The feculent mat- 
ter in the intestines consists partlj of that purt of the food which is 
not dig^ted ; partlj of the bile and other fluids secreted into the 
intestines, which are not used during the digestion, or if thej are 
used and decomposed, are not absorbed into die blood vessels. — If 
a man has eat heartily before the attack of a fever, (the food not be- 
ing digested in less than six or ei^t hours,} it is either rejected bj 
vomiting, or passes into the intestines, or remains in the stomach. 
Firti^ the stomach does not act upon it so as to make it go through 
the necessary digestion in the stomach, or to throw it into the duo- 
denum. Sometimes it remains for several days in the stomach, (as 
die author has seen it rejected on employing an emetic, three, or 
even four days afterwards ;) but Uiis cannot be the case in a simple 
fever, which does not continue four and twenty hours. Secondfy, if 
it passes into the intestines, from their inaction, (in consequence of 
their depression of strength,) it does not undergo the changes ne- 
cessary to convert it into chyle ; and therefore nijost pass forwards 
undigested**— The same inaction prevents the perUlaltic moHan qf 
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(he iuteAtiiu» from going on, so as to can-; the food, or tbe excre- 
ineutilioua parts of the fluida eecreted in the intestines, furHiird to 
llie rectum to be evacuateil. This is one cause of there being less 
oacuBtion during the attack of a simple fever. —Another ia, that 
(here is a lt»» tecreliwi of Ihejhiida whichjlvw into the intenlines; 
and in consequence less to be carried downwards, or to stimidate 
(be intestines so as to increase their peristaltic motion : from both 
these causes costiveness lakea place. — There is one eiception, how- 
ever, which must here be made ; viz. that if such nausea shuiild lake 
place as to produce vomiting, a much larger (|uantitj of bile, pan- 
creatic juice, gastric juice, &c. is often' evacuated ; but the author 
thinks these evacuations should rather be attributed to the second 
than to the firet stage of the fever ; as it never happens that a simple 
fever, or a paro^iysin of an intermittent, is falal, if vomiting takes 
place- — Tfie Jri/iuM of the skin, of the tongue and inouth, and the 
want of sufficient secretion in other parts, have alreadj been nolic- 
eil.— If there be an ulcer, or a wound, in any part of the bodj, dur- 
ing the attack uf a fever, it becomes dry, (as the author lias fre- 
quently observed) ; so tliat the resscts which tlirow out fluids, even 
among the muscles, are also apparently contracted. 

The amtraeJitma of the heart, and in consequence tiie pulsations 
sf the arteried, become more frequent in the attack of fever. — It has 
alreadybeen observed, that the number of contractions of the left 
ventricle of the heart is very Steady in edulls in healih, and very 
nearly r3 in a minute : it increases in tlie attack of a simple fever.— 
Rut Uii* increase is frequently not among the very first symptoms. 
The fever has sometimes come on, and continued for half an hour 
before there is any increase of tlie number of contractions ; some- 
rimes, however, greater frequency takes place along with the very 
first appearances; but this hardly cvei- happens without other symp- 
toms of the fever being present at the same time. — The fiequency 
does not change all at once ; but gradually from 75 to 74, 5, G, and 
so on to 80, 90, and as far as lUO at least.— In a simple fever, (which 
terminates in B, 10, or 13 hours,) it is rarely less tlian 100; and 
tometimes Id the course of the disease rises to 130 or 140. — In a 
timpU fever, the frequency of tlie contractions is generally greater 
than it is in com}ioimd fevers ; which is remarked at present, be- 
cnusc practitioiiert [being much more accustomed to see compound 
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affiABBWrtf (fas nitty dM» net acoord with dw nnDber oT eon- 
tnditM «r AsMntridc. 

Praa the MMtactioB af the iHeiin beinga dia$cv1ar»ctiaa. arise 
oAhtr wtriititt im Iht frti tf Hie pi d m iHm u tf Ihe oHtria, indcpeu- 
tlcBt «f their nuaber. — Th« arteriea mav not aUow thewsclvn (b ba 
tlUatMl to a ilcfTve pRifWrtMoale lu (he force with which the Uood 
b thrawn iaio them by thv rcntricle. In this case, tite arterv, (al- 
lh(Mgh it be the nine vilb rrgud to its elaslicitv.) will feel Urnier 
«r unaller in the ^Uck of fever. It feels t^nerally smaller. — Thi» 
Moallnaa mar, howerrr, arise likewise (ram another cause : ftir the 
TMitricle of the heart may be contracted at a lime that the blood is 
tlirown intD it from the aaricte, sii as to receive blood in smaller 
<(Uiuitity, and throw it oat in smaller quantity, and in consequence 
disleutl the artery lew ; ur it may contract more feeUy, aud so dis- 
li-nd tlip artery less ; »r, as has been said, the artery itself may re- 
sist (Jie dilaUtiou ; aud it would seem that all these things contributu 
to the arteries reelin|r smaller in tlie pulutioD ac the bee^nninj; of 
the aitBck.-~lt n to be observed, that in those attacks of fever, 
nhich are fatal, the artery continues to feel very smalt : ami feels 
smaller ami smaller, till the patient sinks.— This smallness of the 
feel of the artery goes ofl' very soon in general ; but tltis will be con- 
sidered afterwards when the author comea to consider what liap- 
Ijens after tlie attack of simple fever. 

As has been said, if an artery only acted by its elasticity, there 
would be no dilference in its pulsations ; exceptin;c tlioae which 
arbe frum t)ie diSerent numbers of contractions of the left ventrirla 
of Ihc heart, the quantity of blood thrown into it at each contraction 
of this ventricle, and the force and re«;ulaiity with which tlic ven- 
tricle contracts :-~but many other sensations are given by the pul- 
sations of the artery. Tliese otlier sensations, indeed all the sen- 
sations arising from the pulse that cannot be measured by any me- 
chanical instrument, (as the frequency can be by a watch.) but 
which wo may Judge of from tlie feel of the pulse by tlie Gnger ; re- 
quire practice to make tln?m sensible, allhougli they should nut be very 
nice ; as it requires a practised eye to make distinctions in painting, 
ajid a practised ear in music-'-As therefore there nxust bo aomc- 
(liing arbitrary in determining tlie different sensations ^ven by tin- 
pulsation of the arteries, they have been represented very differently 
bv different practitioners ; some making; thcTn very nuniorous. others 
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ininitie* flgid tfLer it is received into the basin. It is, therefore, 
thv iiAte of the arteries, when their contractions ^ve tlie setuatitin 
\ oT li&nlness, that occuioas the altitration iu the state »ftlie blood.-— 
I Ua rein be opened and blood bo let flow from it successively inlo 
\ tttrte diiCerent buins, and these be let stand until Uie coo^atlon 
[ ud extiication of the serum take place ; it happens frequently that 
I fte chiftt, which hai been described, appears in the first basin, and 
I Bot in the serond or tliinl ; or it appears in the second, and not in 
[ tkc first or third ; or it appears in the tlitnl, and not in the first or 
I iccond ; or it appears in uty two of tliem. and not in die third. --- 
I It may be, uul liaa been said tlicrefore, that this appearance can 
f ihow nuthii^ ; but is entirely vague. It has been said above, that tlie 
I Appearance t>f this crust on the lop of the coa^lum is owing en- 
J tir«ly tu the blood's remaining long fluid after it is received into tlie 
I IlKsin; and so giving time to the red particles from their );rnvily t9 
I mbsidc from the top.— There are circumstances in the figure of the 
f Tees«l in which the blood is received, and in tiie manner and veloei- 
a which it flows from the blood vessel into the ba^n, [diat make 
I it sometimes become solid sooner or later.) wliich is the occasion 
[ of this variety ;--but if the basins be of the same hiz^ and sliape. 
1 tbe blood flows into them from the blood vessel \s-it)i the same 
I circumstances exactly and the same velocitr, such variety is never 
I fiHind.'— It would be too gieat a digression to describe tliese circum- 
[ atailceB at present i It Is only to be <^erved, that when lliere ia a 
t Itrong senitation of hardness, tbe disposition the blood ac({uirea 
\ from thence of remainiiig longer fluid after its extravasation, is so 
I atroog, as to overcome these accideutil causes of vaiicty ; and a 
t is always found upon tbe coagulum. But when the state of 
I tbe arteries which gives the sensation of hardness is not strong ; 
a these external circumstances freciueutly^vercoine tlie dtsposi- 
l tion of tlie blood to remain longer fluid, and to occasion the appear- 
I Knee of a crust un the surface of the coagulum. 

The state of tlic arteries in the attack of a simple fever, is such, 
1 U togiveapeculiar sensation to tlie flngerduringtheir contraction. — 
1 The greatest part of authora and practitioners have called this seu- 
J Ration /fiire/riMt .■ it, therefore, undoubtedly appronclies oenr, or bc- 
I tsally is tlie sensation of hardness.- -Bui it must be observed, tlial 
f where there is this sensatiua strongly impressed upon die finger by 
I the pulsation uf tlie arteries in a liimple fever, and hluod is tuken 
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mind without train or conneclion ; and rapidly, Uiilefts tlip pu 
tifnt'B attention be Ktmngly excited (o aome one object, he does not 
attend to the impressions made by the organs of the senses ; but 
r&ther takes his ideas from in^mor^. tiian from the objects around 
hitn. If his attention, however, be excited, he h capable of distin- 
guishing the BuiTQDnding objects perfectly----As the delirium in- 
creases, the faculty of distinguishing the objects that are around him 
gjaduitlly diminishes ; he begins to talk incoherently ; a nniid>er «f 
disagreeable ideas run now rapidly through Iiis mind without any 
kind of connection. (He is sometimes in a church-yaiJ among 
tombs, sometiinea falling front a precipice, sometimes wandering in 
an unknown country, sometimes pursued by wild beasts, &c. An 
i nmense number of such ideas keep hovering in his mind.) The dis- 
ease still increases; he becomes perfectly insensible to external ob- 
jects; die evacuations take place involuntarily, and without con- 
sciousness ;— he has an uneasy feel in the skin, and in consequence 
picks the hairs, or rather attempts to pick the hnirs from his bed- 
clothes ; he sees a number nf blackish spots flying in the uir, which 
he attempts to catch: even in this state the patient may recover. — 
But when it comes to its greatest pitch, the swallnwing and breath- 
ing come to be alTected : when this is the case, he is almost always 
cut <>B'.-~These appearances take place in all kinds of delirium; but 
Ukat which takes place as a symptom ofthejirsl stage of a dmple 
fever, is attended by tliese appearances onh/. 

^\ith these symptoms, a sense of weight, fulness and uneasiness 
takes place in t)ie brmslz sometimes tumor and hnrdness about the 
pit of Ihe g/omaeh.-- -Thh anfivty and restlessness are totally dif- 
ferent from and indejiendent of that universal restlessness which 
takes place all over the body, already described : they are frenuenf- • 
ly in very different proporlions to one another; the feel of the one 
is very dissimilar to the sensation which tiie othei' escites. It is 
th:it kind of anxiety and reslleasness which arises in grief, fear, and 
other passions of the mind ; and which is, at the same time, attended 
with paleness and diminution of size of those veins which are seen 
6Upeiiicially.--lt would therefore be suspected to take place from 
more blood in the large veins pressinp; on the lie^rt, than could well 
pass through the lungs. In those dtsse.;tions which have been made 
of patients who have died in the attack of a simple fever, the large 
i-eins going to the heart, (that is the vena cava, both superior and 
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I tJi« right nuricle of the heart, and the pulmonarj arteries, 
havt been fnunil distenilMl witli blooj to a tnucli greater des«^e tlian 
thee are commoolj, when death takes place from other causes. 

UomctimeB difficulty of &rca/Ain^ also takes place, and cough; but 
this is by DO means coostant. 

While theM derangements tuke place in the other parts of the 
body, the atamaeh has pardcuiar affection in itseJf; independent of 
those wkici) it has iu common with the other parta of the sys- 
tem.— -Besides tlie sensatiiins of taste, smell, seeing, hearing, and 
feeling ; there are others which do not depend upon, nor are receiv- 
eil from the mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, or skin. This needs ex- 
pUnatJon ; for no language has ever yet become so copious as to ex- 
press the varieticii in the senses. Tliose sensations which vie receive 
from other parts of the body, than what are commonly called the or- 
gans of ttii? senses ; ai-e expressed by the term we apply to the aen- 
dation received by the skin : We say, for example, that we fed 
hunger and thirst. Ailhougli we say that we feel pain ; yet the idea 
held generally is not that pain is particularly attached to tlie skin, or 
other organs of the sen^c; ; but that it is in various parts of the 
body.- --Hunger U commonly referred to the stomach. It does not 
eecm, however, tliat it ia always clearly an aiTectJon of the atumach.— - 
When the blood -veasels ha»e been greatly emplied, (either by in- 
creased secretions or blond flowing immediately from them, by want 
of sufficient nouriahment in health, or by want of nourishment or 
wasting of the fluids during the progress of a disease ;] if the person 
should come into perfect health, and only remain weak, the appe- 
tite is generally very great, and even beyond the powers of diges- 
tion. The hunger, tlierefore, in this case seems rather to be an af- 
fection of the blood-veasels, a desire to fill themselves ; tlian any 
particular aBTectioit of the stomach itsclf."-On the other hand when 
the vessels are very full, there is often no appetite ; altlioug^ the 
stomach is not in the least incapble of digesting a large quantity of 
food, (if thrown into it,) without inconvenience. ■-•Althougli hunger 
therefore, or want of it, is generally referred tn the stomach ; it 
may be doubted, in some degree, if it be an affection of the stomach 
at all times.— It is not meant to be anid by any means, that hunger 
can take place when the stomach is diseased ; (excepting in that 
disease, the principal symptom of which has been con^dercd as con- 
sisting in a voracious appetite.) 
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In the attack of fever, the gensation of hunger not onlj does not 
take place ; — ^but if it was strong, the moment the attack b^;in8, it 
ceases. The author has known several instances, where persons 
fitting down to table with a strong appetite (an attack of fever hav- 
ing suddenly taken place) in less than two minutes they have been 
unable to eat any thing ; and have been seized with perfect overnon 
€om to the muU of food. This aversion to the smell, or to the sight 
of food, or its even being mentioned ; is often very strong during 
the attack of fever. — (What happens with regard to thi^ in the other 
stages of simple fevers, and during the continuance of compound fe- 
vers ; will be taken notice of afterwards.) 

Nausea likewise happens often at the first attack ; and this is 
sometimes increased to such a d^ree, as to occasion vomiting. — 
Commonly vomiting does not take place at the very beginning of the 
attack ; but the disinclination to food increases gradually to nausea, 
then to vomiting ; which in some cases is very severe ; — not only the 
contents of the stomach being evacuated, but likewise those of the 
duodenum, and of the glands, the secretory ducts of which open into 
it. (The principal of these are the ductus communis choledochus, and 
the duct of the pancreas.) Bile, therefore, and the pancreatic juice 
are thrown up, together with the contents of the stomach, and the 
other fluids secreted into the stomach and duodenum. — Of all these 
fluids bik is the most conspicuous, from its color, taste, and smell ; 
and it has often been observed by practitioners ; while the gastric 
and pancreatic juicesr and other juices secreted into the duodenum, 
(as they are not very conspicuous from their sensible qualities,) have 
not been taken into the account. — It has in consequence often been 
supposed that the redundancy of bile constituted an esserUial part of 
the attack of fever ; whereas its evacuation is merely acdderUal. If 
the pancreatic juice had been blue, and possessed any particular taste 
or smell ; and the bile had been colorless, insipid, inodorous, or aa 
much so as the pancreatic juice is; in that case, whatever has been 
said of the redundancy of bile, as an essential part of the attack of 
fever, would have been said of the pancreatic juice.— -It is certain 
that no experiment hitherto made public has shown, that any biU 
was ever contained in the blood-vessels, unless in case of jaundice ; 
and that, therefore, there can be no redundancy of bile, excepting as 
far as a greater quantity may be contained in the biliary ducts an4 
pXl bladder* Much more than this is thrown out by twenty times 
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hithcattftck of a simple fever in half an hour. — Therefore, t!ie bile 
thrown out is a eonseqvenee of the sickness ; (eiactlv in the sam« 
manner ms it is a cotiHetjuencc of the sicknesa arising from the agita- 
tion, in a ship at sea :) and is not at all to be farther regarded than 
u mere aceuient in the attack of fever.-— (The loas of appetite in- 
creases, and the nausea and vomiting lake ptaflfi instant! jr, at the 
beginning of fever ; that tlicy can hardly be conceived otherwise 
than as an affection of tlie stomach Uself.) 

Thirst we also express by the term, feeling.-— If is commonly re- 
ferred to the month.— Certainly, when the glands of the mouth do 
not secrete a sufficient quantity of fluid to keep tlie membranes 
moist, this sensation arises. Although the glands of the month may 
•ecrete their ordinary (juantity of fluids ; yet, nevertheless, a greater 
tinantity of ^r passing backwards and forwards to the lungs, 
through the mouth, in speaking and breathing, (so as to dry the mem- 
branes,) excites this sensation.-— fiu/ thirst may arise when the mem- 
branes of the mouth remain perfectly moist. When the membranes 
of the mouth are perfectly moist, if a lai^e quantity of watery fluids 
ihoul<l be evajiorattd in ttie form of insensible perspiration, or exude 
from the skin in sweat, or be othen^-ise thrown out by any of the ex- 
cretory organs which commonly throw off watery fluids, (as, for in- 
stance, in diabetes,] great thirst ensues; although there does not ap- 
pear to be any particular affection of the mouth.---^^'e cannot say, 
therefore, that an affection of the motilh is the cause of the tiiirst ; 
because the sensation may be as well produced by a simple want of 
water in a sufficient proportion in the blood-vessels : and thirst, from 
this cause, commonly produces a desire to drink whether the mouth 
is disordered or not— At the time of an attack of fever, the mauUi* 
may sometimes be moist : thirst, nevertheless, usually takes place. 
It frequently happens, that attacks of fever come on when thers is 
DO reason to believe, that Hae proportion of tenter in Ihejluidi has been 
diminished, or is less than in the ordinary heaithy stateof the body ; 
•^It may, therefore, proceed from an affection of the stomach. That 
this is capable of exciting thirst appeai-s evidently, from the tliirat 
which often arises from salted food tlirown into the stomach, while 
it certainly stilt remains there ; or during the digestion of food used 
in too great quantity or of difficult digestion. It would, therefore, 
appear that the loss of appetite, aversion to food, nausea, vomiting, 
and thint arising \a the attack of fever; indicate that the slama'ch 
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it ptrticularlj affected.— 77Ut affection of the stomach mighi be 
supposed to be owing to the depression of its powers. The powers 
of the stomach may not be sofficiendj great to digest a great quan- 
tity of food; jet the appetite may not be lost; (as is often seen 
in convalescence fiM fever, where it frequently is great, although 
the powers of dig||^ware weak.}— 7%tf«l also can by no means be 
attributed to depnsRii of the digestive powers of the stomach.— 
It may. therefore, be concluded, that there is tLpeeuRar d^fftction qf 
the stomach in the attack of fever* 

Fever (from its appearances which have been enumerated) shows 
in its attack, depression of the powers of the mind; of the sensi- 
bility of the oigans of amaoHon; of the powers of exertion, and of 
the digporition to be eiimulated, in the body. It shows likewise 
contraction in the veseeb throughout the system ; (which -being either 
confined to or greater in the smaller vessels, occasicms a larger quan-* 
tity of blood to be accumulated in the laige vessels near the heart.) 
It also shows some/Teetifior affection of the «lamac/^.— These sensi- 
ble appearances in fever seem so very independent tqwn one unother, 
(excepting the quantity of blood accumulated in the laigei' vessels 
in consequence of the greater contractions of the small ones ;) ^t 
they can only be considered as symptoms of some alteration of thd 
system which has not hitherto been investigated: therefore, every 
thing that has been said relating to the essence of this disease has 
only been conjecture following wild conjecture ; (to which the au- 
thor does not mean to add.) 

Almost all the properties of flidds were unknown to the Greek 
and Roman physicians. Every thing which they grounded upon 
tiieir properties or their proportions, or the properties of the solids, 
(such as redundancy of bile, phlegm, blood, black bile, heat and 
cold, moisture or dryness ;) was merely the phantom of their brain* 
Not but that thefr attention and accuracy in the history of disease. 
was extremely great. — It is but very lately, (and partly owing to 
the author^s experiments,) that the blood was known to consist of 
red particles, insoluble in solutions of the neutral salts contained in 
the other parts of the blood ; coagtdable lymph, (a fluid coagulated 
on extravasation) which was discovered by Senac ; serttm, a fluid 
not coagnlable on extravasation, but coagulable by heat, discovered 
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by a tttuUnI in an&toniy, tomething more tlian Iwa centuries a^ ;— 
K !t»luU<ni of DBtroD muriatum, ammonia muriata, and ammonia {ibo3- 
phorata; sometimes caU vitriulata and calx muriata; a aolutton 
of pulrescent iduciIb^ ; likewise water difiused through the other 
parts. 

An attack of fever takes place when these parts of the blood are in 
variota proporliimi lo each other, (as has been ascertained by ex- 
periment.) -—The ftdpartieiea differ in their color ; and in being per- 
fect, or broken down into smaller or irregular shaped masses, 
(which but rarely hap])ens.}-— The attack of fever takes place in any 
of these cases.— The toagulable lymph sometimes coagulates imme- 
diately on beiu); taken fiom a blood-vesael; sometimes it re- 
Inains fluid for a few minutes, so as lo allow the red particles to fall 
to the bottom before it coagulates. It sometimes coagulates more 
GrnJy, sometimes more loosely : the »ervm sometimes separates more 
ciim|ilelely from the moss, than at other times. Heat coagulates it 
lomctimcs more, sometimes less readily and iirmly.— In all titese 
cases attacks of fever take place. ■■■There is, therefore, no nnsil/le 
Ualt tij thtflfoda cotit&incd in the blood -v^sSfils, peculiar to fever. 

An imaginary being, (such as the spiritus archtus of Van Hel- 
mout,) or as imaginary an ol>tlnKlion,(!inch as that of Paracelsus and 
Boerhaave ;)'--cannot be taken at a ground on which to found the 
phrnomeoa, or tlie practice in fever. 

.\lthaugh contraction of the small vessels is a part of Uie external 
appearance, which take place ; yet converting tJie Latin word con- 
Ifoetion inUi tiie Greek word spasm, does not make it the essential 
|iart in fever.- --This term lias been applied so variously, that it gives 
bo strict or defined idea. There are certain ports of the body whidi 
nre capable of becoming shorter in one direction, (independent of 
tlieir chenticftKir mechanical properties ;) this shoiteuing has been 
called amtraction: it is produced by ideas oflbe mind, volition, uv 
stimuli applied. When there is no appearance of any idea of the 
mind, volition, or the application of a stimulus, n moving part 
Sometimes contracts: this contraction has been called llpwnn^^--lt 
has happened when a moving part contracts in consequence of an idea 
of the m!n4, volition, or tite application of a stimulus ; that tlie con- 
traction continues long after these causes cease to act : when it con- 
limits longer than Ihc ustial lime, it has been catleit Spatm. 
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When any vessel has its sides shortened in the direction found 
the vessel, its diameter of coarse becomes less ; and the vessel is 
•aid to contract. — All the moving f)arts are contracted to a greater 
degree in a living body than they would be, were the body dead^ 
This has been called the Tont of the parts. — This contraction i» 
constant ; but not always the same in degree : It is often greater or 
less, without any alteration in the health.— *-11ie blood-vessels are 
constantly pressing upon the blood in their endeavor to become 
amaller ; but are prevented by the blood contained in them. (That 
this is the case is evident \ for if kny opening is made in a blood- 
vessel, blood is thrown ontw- It may be said, that the power which 
forces it out, is that of the circulation : but the pressure of the sidea 
of the blood-vessels must be equal to the force of the circulation ; 
•therwise they would be distended and enlai^ged to a greater de*- 
gree, as action and re-action are equal and contrary.) If the ac« 
tion of the powers producing the circulation be weaker, the blood'- 
vessels, (if every other circumstance be theCsame,) will be smal- 
ler in their diameter; or, (supposing the force of circulation in a 
blood-vessel be the same,) if the tone of the vessel should increase, 
tiie vessel will contract and become smaller in its diametfsr.— But the 
force of the powers of circulation continuing the same and the tone 
the same, contraction in the vessels of a part may take place, in con-* 
sequence of some applrcatibn to it ; (as when we apply astringents, 
for example, which act without affecting the chemical or mechanical 
properties of the part.)— When the blood-vessels of a part, in con- 
sequence of any such cause, contract, and the cause is removed ; it 
sometimes happens that the contraction goes off, sometimes that it 
continues. A man sitting in a warm room shall have the blood-ves*^ 
sels of his hand of considerable size : if he puts his hand out of the 
window into the cold air, its blood-vessels will contract: returning 
it into a warm air, they shall sometimes be enlarged again in a 
short time, and som^mes diey shall continue contracted after this 
cause of contraction is removed :— this has been cailedby some spasm^ 
—If tiie blood-vessels should contract apparentiy without any 
cause, (the force of the circulation and their tone remaining the 
same ;) that contraction bears an analogy to that which happens in 
like manner in the muscles, witiiout any apparent cause ; and is al- 
to called spasnu (As no effect, however, can take place without a 
cause,' such contraction must arise from some cause^ although it bar 
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not apparentO—Agnin; (hens is a certain ilpgrpo of regularity, 
which takes place in the contractions of the Tnriuus moving porta ; 
if it tloes not, tiie irrepilarity has freqiienlly Iwen faUeil npamn. 
(For example, in the periglailic molioii of IJie intestines, there is a 
regular motion which takes place spirally downwards. If two rings 
ihoutd remain contracted some time, so that a vapor is confined be- 
tween tliem ; or if one ring should contract slronj;ly, and press the 
interior part, so as to give pain j If either of these irrca^laritiet 
should take place, it is called spasm.)— Pat ns arising in any part of 
tlie body not referred to any apparent cause, as liemicrania ; have 
been called spitam. — The lerm has also been applied in a variety of 
•(Acr WJdi/*.— Xow the contraction which lakes place at leust in tlie 
small vessels, {the appearances of which have been pointed out,) 
if it can be called spasm, is of that kind where the vessels contract 
from aonie cause, and rtmain contracted after the cause is removed. 
But all the causes of fever do not a|)parently produce contraction; 
and contraction In by no means the only appearance that takes place 
in fever ; and the otlier appearances are totally unconnected willi it, 
as far a* can be judged-"-lt is, therefore, much more probable tliat 
(Ids contraction is not the tun^ial pitrl of fever ; hut is produced by 
the fever, coniinuea as long as the fever, (which is its cause,) and 
goes off when it is removed. 

Others have taken the tenn »pa»m much more generally tlian in 
. »ny one of these senses. They give this name to every preternat- 
ural motion or afiection of the system, which has arisen without any 
[ alteration in the chemical properties of the solids or fluids, or any in- 
troduction of etti-aneous matter into the system.— -Under this defi- 
pilton, it would not, prrh.ips, be difficult to admit that fever is 
spftsm; Imt for any purpose of understanding the history or manner 
I of treatment of llic disease, iliis would be useless. 

Converting" the Latin word contraction into the Greek word 
spasm, will not cause the depression of the powers of the mind, of 
I lensation.andof thcexertionoffhepowersof thebody : nor the dim- 
' iDution of the susceptibility in the body of being aflfected by those ei- 
I temal applications, which in health temi to excite motion oi' to pro-' 
Lduce rest; In become dependent upon contractions— -nor will it 
I inake the peculiar affection of the stomach degiendent on it,— - 
I What therefore is the rcn( ilcrangejnml in the nyslem which pro- 
[ daces the citenial appearances in fever, it must be owned, is not at 
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all known-^Therefore, without attempting to make conjectures, Hsim 
author will pursue the kisiofy of the disease as it manifests itself by 
external appearances. 

These symptoms of the attack of fever which have been enumer^ 
ated> however much they may be varied in d^|;ree or proportioOt 
constitute the whoU disease^ — The more numerous and violent they 
are, so is the fever itself more violent : when tfiey are all gone off» 
the fever no longer exists. 

Fever then is a disease, the Essence of which is not understood.-— 
It manifests itself by a depression of the powers of sensation, irri- 
tability, and action in the bqdy ; and likewise of the power of mem- 
ory, ima^adon and judgment in the mind ; with contraction of the 
small vessels throu^out the body ; an accumulation of fluids in the 
large vessels ; and some particular affectiQn of the stomachs 

It may be a question, whether it be best to proceed to Die descrip- 
tion of the subsequent stages of the disease ; or invesHgate the causes 
which produce it.ii-The stdtsequeni Stages depend entirely ^pon the 
attack ; and if the fever goes off, cease. Although these subse- 
quent stages require much attention in the course of the disease 2 
they are nevertheless no part of Us essence. 

The Causes of disease have very frequently been taken from hj^ 
pothesb.— -It is not the author's intention to enter deeply into met^ 
^physical reasoning ; yet precision of ideas has been so little attend- 
ed to in medicine, (where it is more necessary than in any other 
science or art ;) that he thinks he may be allowed to make the fol- 
lowing observations.— The mind can form an idea that an effect 
may take place without any cause ; (as for instance, that the Al- 
mighty existed from all eternity, with all his powers, without any 
cause.) It is from experience alone the doctrine springs, that effects 
have causes. — ^l¥e find when the beams of the sun touch the atmos-^ 
phere in any particular part of the earth, that day -light begins to 
appear ; that the light continues to increase, until they fall upon the 
earth in a perpendicular direction ; that as the sun descends, the 
light diminishes ; and that when his beams no longer touch any part 
of the atmosphere, iu that part of the earth day-lig^t totally disap- 
pears. Of this we have constant and daily experience : therefore 
we are led to believe that rays coming from t^ie sun (whatever they 
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maj be] aiv the cause of day-light. — In this rssc, tlie reference of 
effect to cause dspends entirely upon experienre. 

I treating of fever, nothing is to be eulmUted an a Cauie, th« 
knosv ledge of the action of whicli does not depend upon expmment. 
Our oxperienco of cause producing effect, re§fs tntircly on one event 
happening, and auother succeeding.- —It ia no lingle event foHowing 
another, which can establish Ihat the preceding one is the cause of 
the other.— -If a noise produced by firing a musket should be heard, 
and immediately afterwards a man should fall down dead ; it might 
strike the mind with an idea that the noise of the musket y/oA the 
cause of the man's death. Still it ought to be considered as in tlie 
very slightest degree of probability, that this was the cause of bis 
dead) ; (which might have happened in consequence of apoplexy.) 
It is only from finding men dead frequently after the report of 
musketry, (hat musketry can be considered as the cause of death.— 
If the report nf many muskets was heard, and a number of men were 
found dead upon the spot from whence the noise seemed to proceed ; 
we should imme<^Bte]j conclude that they had been killed by the 
muskets : but although this had a considerable degree of probability, 
it might be erroneous ; for the musketry might hav<; fjred at review 
vithout ball ; and the men mijht have been paflning; over a pece of 
ground where a large qaantity of gas was nAnt up, without attend- 
ing to their danger, until they were suffocated.-— In the present in- 
stance^ anot))er very material circumstance must be adverted to : it 
often happens ihat two concomitant effects take place from tJie same 
cause : (he noise of the gun, and the death of the man, are both 
the effects of the discharge of the gun ; but it is not the noise which 
is the cause of death. ---It may be supposed, that a person may never 
liave seen a gun fired ; but may frequently have heard the noise 
occasioned by it, and have seen a man drop down immediately af- 
terwords : ilia experience will have led him to believe that the noise 
killed the man ; and that it reached this person with an effect that 
did not fall upon himself, (since he remained unhurt.)"-It requires, 
therefore, on extreme great caution in assigning an effect to a cause, 
not to be deceived ; first, in believing (from one thing happening be- 
fore anotJier) that the antecedent is always the cause of the conse- 
quent: because the precedent may be accidental; or they may 
both be concomitant effects,— It may be thought superliuous to have 
made these remarks, but it must be considered tlutt the author it 
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not vritiDg for metftphvf^ickns, but Tor practitioners in medicine ; 
not one in a thousand of whom eyer thought of paying the least at- 
tention to the operations of tlie human mind. 

Of the nmnher of eauHcs to wluch fever has been ancribeil by the 
practitionera who have treated of this disease, few will bear the test 
of any strict inquirT-— It is not worth eutertng into ani' refutaliun 
of many of them ; but it is better to take a view of those caute.t 
which nre moil strongly ynarkeil. 

The first to be noticed is /fi/ec/iiwi,-— Fever has frequently taken 
place in a man hIio came near a person afflicted with the disease, 
although he has not touched him. It is very possible that thi» per- 
son (so taken ill of fever after he had been near a person ill of it) 
mi^t, fin>m some other cause, have been seized with the disease. 
(For eiample, he might have been inoculated for the small-pox some 
time before ; and the fever which took place might have been in con- 
eequence of that inoculation.)-— By repeated experirnce however it 
is now known, that although it very frequently happens that a man 
coming near another afflicted with fever, is not afterwards affected 
with tiie disease ; yet of any number of men, one lialf of whom go 
near a person ill of this disease, and the other half do not go near 
any one so diseased ; a greater number of the former will be aflfected 
with fever than of tlie latter, in a sliort period afterwards .-—In some 
instances tlie proportion is not very different ; in others, the author 
ha* known seven out of nine, who went near n person afflicted with 
fever, seized with the disease in tlie space of three weeks afterwards. 
—There is, tlierefore, a perfect ground from experience for believ- 
ing, that coming near a person afflicted with fever is a cause of the 
disease. 

The mind searches failher in this case ! it will not be satisfied 
that the mere vtdmly of a man afflicted with Itver can be a caase of 
the disease ; (because it has no experience of vicinity having any 
effect, excepting by attraction or repulsion.)-— The universal belief 
therefore has been, tliat there is aomt matter rising from the body 
when afflicted with fever j which, being applied to tlie body of 
another, gives occasion to the disease in him. 

If there be any such matter, it is perfectly incapable of being; dis- 
covered by any of the organs of the senses.- --Where a man is afflict- 
ed with the most infectious fever, if he be in a clean room with cIcoJi 
bed-clothes ; neither the eye, the taste, smell, ear, nor f«el give ths 




' Uiiallest nolice of there beiriE any infcctioo present. It is true in- 
di;«l ihat a felon corning out of n clirty gaol, spreads noxious vapor 
X Miidibly. iuid very Tu tally ; but the author has often experienced, 
both in St. Thomiu's Hospital and in other places, that patieols 
have lain ill of fevers very infectious, (and fi-om whom infection has 
, been actually received, so as to produce Uie disease in other per- 
kon^ ;} where there was no peculiar Bmcll or taste, nor any thing 
.0 the eye in the atmosphcie surrounding tlieui, or to liie 
feel. 

Although this infectious matter is not an object of the senses ; yet 
Ihat Uierc does arise wme matter from persons in fever, is further 
rendered extremely probable from the arcumstance-— that a person 
itming from a man afflicted with it into another room, where there 
were persons in health : some of tliesc have afterwanU been seized 
with the disease, (sometimes several i) as the author has known instau- 
ees of. — A peculiar matter, therefore, is probably generated in the 
bndv of a man in fever ; which being carried by the atmosphere and 
ipplied to sunie ]iart of tike bu<ly of a person in health, causes a fever 
to take place in him. 

Tliis matter has been supposed by some incapable of communica- 
tion by otlier means, than by the touch of some part of the body.— 
That tliis is not the case is most certain, from the author's experi- 
ence ; for he has seen several persons alTccted, who only accidental' 
ly came into the room where the patient lay ill: without comini; 
near him, ur toucliing any thing in the room excepting the floor with 
ho soles of their shoes. 

The oUur properties ot this infectious matter are by us not at all 
known i as its existence is only known by its effect in producing the 
disease. (No chemical examination of any of the fluids or solids of 
the body has ever shown its existence.) 

Tliis iufectiuus matter is produced by all fevers whatever. — How- 
ver (as lar as tlie author knows) uo person has been seized with 
fever in consci|uence of coining near another afflicted with it, where 
llie fever consisted of one parojyum only. 

That iiUcrmitUnl fevers produce this matter, (or in otlier words, 
are infectious,) the author knows from his own observation ; as well 
as from tliat ofudiers. — But inter m it tin!; fevers are nut nearly so 
apt to produce it, or at least to propagate it, as continued fevers ; 
(uid the more violent the continued fever b in its febrile symptoms, 
the greater quantity of infectious matter is produced.) 
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The cftiC9 also were not at all affected ; being as healthj as those 
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The tofectioDs tnaCIer produced by a number of men llvin« in ft 
imftll fpace, as well as that pniluced by fever, may adhert (o a per- 
son in prtferi health : so as to be brought into another place, and oc- 
casion tlie disease in n great part of the whole assembly ; (a-shasbeeri 
too often proved by a felon brought from a goal into a court of jtistice, 
ind infecting almost tlie whole of the persons assembled ; and thai, 
even when the felon himself was perfectly free from fever and nev- 
er had been affected by the dtiease.) 

I( often happens, when numbers of persons are confined together 
id a small space, ii\a,i putrescent substances arc not thoroughly clear- 
ed away : hence, a person brought out of a gaol where putrescent 
aubstances have been accumulated, carries with him substances of a 
peculiar »meW.— Some therefore have supposed, that tiie infectious 
matter produced in this ia>t way has smsOile qvoRties.—This is un- 
doubteilly, not. always the case ; since infection has arisen from x 
person brau^t out of rooms in which numbers had been confined for 
several months, but kept clean from all putrescent matter ; (so that 
there was no particular smell, about him, or any alteration distin- 
guishable by any other of the senses;)-— In one case that came under 
the observation of the author, a person under such circumstances; 
(from whom no peculiar »mell arose oc any other sensible effluvia;) 
communicated the infection to four olhem, with whom he was car- 
ried in a coach for abouVhaif a mile ; io as to produce fevers in all 
of them, which fever* were violent and fatal. 

As therefore neither the infectious matter produced in the lioJy 
(if a man afflicted with fever, nor that produced by a number of mm 
living for a certain time in a small space ; has any other sensible 
(luality than that of produciilg fever; it cannot be determined wheth- 
er it be one species of iufecticnis matter or diH'erent ones. 

The vapor or other matter which arises from pulrifying bodiet, 
(either animal or vegetable.) being applied to a person in health, al- 
so occasions (fever.— -From putrifying substances, we know that there 
arise gas, inflammable air. and a vapor resembling in its smell what 
has been sometimes called hepatic air.— It does nut appear however 
to have happened, that fever has arisen soon after the application of 
any of these vapors, wheii produced in other ways ; (as for cxani- 
ple. when gas arises from the earlli, as it does in the caves near 
Pyrmont, or when it has been detached by acids from calcareous 
substance?: it has never produced fevw.) Neither have men e.x- 
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wHen Ihe greatest part of it was under the domiQion of tlie Abbas- 
udes. If" mankiml hnd one origin, umioubtedly this disease could 
not have existed from the bf ginning of Ihe imrld ; othei-wise it must 
have descended to Ihe Greeks and Roman!) ; who, cet-tainly, were not 
»c<](iainted with the disease.— The pi-obahiltty of its arising origin- 
illy at anv one period of time, or any other, is therefore, exactly 
equal. The Romans were well acquainted iFith al) tlie parts of 
Africa, Egrpt, Arabia, and Aflta, wliich were nndcr the dominion of 
the Abassides : therefore certainly it did not then exist in, and was 
■ot hitiught from, any «f those countries. It is more probable that 
H was first g^enM'afftf in Asia, during the reign of th.it dynasty.— - 
I'hcre ia some suspicion of onr other source. It might have existed 
in, and havebecnbrou^t from, Indostan. It is singular that such a 
' disease sliould be so little noticed in a country, with which not only 
England, but many other Kurojiean nations have had so much con- 
nection. The reason is, that all infanta are inoculated by a se* of 
itinerants, whose sole business it is to traverse tlie country for that 
AlUiou^i, therefore, tlie Greeks and Romans had some 
e with Indostan, they might not fiiiore than ourselves) 
nred, or been infected with the disease. —Variolous mat- 
S its infection (like the infection produced by fever) confined 
to the human spfcien. Whetlicr other similar infections exist among 
other animals has not been ascertained.*— -Variolous matter is ca- 
pable of producing fever, applied while floating in the air to some 
pari of the body ; (but which part, is unknown). ---Some have con- 
tended, that it is necessary that some substance covered by tlie 
natti-r, sliouhl be actually applied to the body in a solid or fluid 
fimn 1 and not Boating in the aii-. But in the first place, the author 
has known several persons infected, certainly without any such con- 
tact : even persons going into a room where tlie patients laboring 
under SRiall-pui were confined, have brought llie variolous matter 
adhering Ui their clothes, or bodies, into another place where persons 
were, who never had been affected with tlie disease ; and have com- 
municated the infection without contact.— -Moreover, the author has 
rubbed variolous matter upon the skins of persons who have never 
had the disease, and where tlicre was no wound ; without producing 
the disease in such persons- If variolous matter Ite applied to the 
tiestrjisin a fluid form; the disease will fre»|uently be produccel. 
• [ Thit was writleu before the kiiic-poi was «tteiiJed lo.] 
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^>»i — Wh«i m^ pHMttfo » iii—ilL tins ap^nug virioloasniat- 
iv ia * ttei locm ui % p«ncQu%» sad» m as t* poMtnte die scarf 
tkift sr dbepsr* the aMMsr ^ mtckpmwhth \^ capsUe of propagpitiiig 
llift 4neiMw — TW ^aaaikv tC laaitftr s» apfpbad is ceitainly Bot 
pM«Mani V w)i« ikiUi ihe ikwusiwiib pait af a gnitt ; probably i»at 
aMt« iKsA «i^ trf a greal aaaj litHmatb parti af a gouat 

Aaolber aatler to wbkk tba ub s mati sai aaj be in geiiaial ap- 
|lia4» that have bce& sada with rcgsurd to Tariolons matter ; is that 
vhkh prodaces fercr foUovad bj die Ifanbf • — It seldom happens 
IwareTer (although it sometimes dutes) that the int^tidttctiQn of it into 
a would penetratiiig the scarf skin, produces fever* 

There are other matters prcdocing fever* fidlowed bj what has 
been called Chkken^FaXt Swrnt-Pox^ &c. ; which are much slitter 
disesses; and have not been well defined. 

Another kind of infection which prodaces fever, is that which 
produces the Plague in Stfria. — Eveiy disease which has, in a short 
time, been yerj fi^tal to a great number of the inhabitants of anj 
countrj has beep called the |Jag«e : (a fever, for instance, accompa- 
nied with a dysenteric affection at Naples ; or a remittent, upon the 
{luphrates, as described in the Transactions of a Society for promot- 
ing Medical and Chirui^cal Knowledge, in London.) — That which 
^es place in £gypi and in ^ria^ and of which a clear description 
has only been given by Dr. Russel ; arises ceitainly from an infec- 
tion of a particular species.—- -It cannot be gathered from the ac- 
counts whether this may be originally produced, (without having 
been propagated ;) as the first class of infections are.— It is followed 
most frequently, if not always, by inflammations of the lymphatic 
glands.— -This infection has sometimes been brought into Europe, 
(as was the case at Marseilles) ; — but that disease called the plague 
which ravaged this country, (England,) on considering the histories 
ef the discasei seems to Imve h^n a fever nroduced by infections, of 
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tiivfinl float which have been enumerated.— (For the inhabif&nis of 
IhiB country, it is uniloiiblctlly a matter of great momeut to decide 
thu poinl ; but it w(mld make too great a digression. The authoi- 
ixia;, perhaps, lay the evidence before the public in an nppendix.) 

All and every kind of infectious matter capable of producing fe- 
wer or any other disease, by floating in the air and being applied to 
some part of the body; is capable of chemietd combinaiion with the 
vapora that cojiifilule the alnu)»phtte.—-\n this, as in all other cbem- 
iraJ combinations that are perfect, the properties of the elements 
are loat; and new properties ars »c(|uired. The atmosphere is 
found to consist of various vapors ; of which air, or as it has been 
called pure air or respirablc air, forms at present about a fourth. 
Gaa fonns soma part ; but the greatest part consists of one or more 
vapors ; which, without any positive t[ualify, (but only from indo- 
lence, which makes mankind in their researches attempt to find a 
resting place.) have been considered by many chemists as one ipdi- 
Tidual species, under names of plilogislicated air, fitc.— -Which of 
these vi^Mrs that constilnta the atmosphere, unite with the infec- 
tious substances creating diseases, is not known. If it were net for 
this combination, those infections would soon spread desolation over 
the whole earth.— How far a quantity of infectious matter may be 
earned, without being combined with some of the vapors constitut- 
ing the atmosphere, is not known ; certainly not tu a great dis- 
tance. It appears pretty clearly, that the infectious matter of the 
plague cannot reach more than twtnly or thirty feet ; since men may 
conyerse with those afflicted with the disease at that distance 
with perfect safety.— •PartoIoHs matter seems capable of reaching 
brtlier ; «iace there is an instance of soldiers passing through a town 
ID which there ware patients In the small-pox, being infettcd, al- 
though they parsed through the middle of a broad street with celer- 
ity, in order to avoid the infection. It is not however to a very 
grcaf distance that It can reach, without combiiun^ with the air, so 
as to have its properties destroyed. The distance depends, un- 
doubtedly, partly upon the disposition of the atmosphere. — Not on- 
ly the infeetious subttances floating in the air capable of producing 
feTers and other diaeaises, but likewise the ea»enlitd oiU arising from 
yt^UAAv»,^aA vapors of other kinds which afl'cct the sense of smelt- 
ing ; are so combined with air, as to lose these properties before 
they reach that distance, where they should be so diluted as t<^ 
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beconc iiiBensible.— If the mV be loaded mih moitture, ihej readi 
to a much greater distance. Vapor ariaing from a fidd of beans, for 
instance, or a putrid ditch ; is sensible to the nostrils at a greater 
distance,* if the air is moist. — Hence it has been conjectured, tiiat 
those infectious substances which float in the air, producing fevers 
and other diseases ; may be carried farther, when the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture. But fliis hasnot been detraminedbj any ac* 
curacte experiment.— (It is hardly worth noticing Ihe superstitious 
idea» tiiat meat raised up into the air during the preralence of infec- 
tious diseases, would putrify : and otiier things of the same sort;^ 
founded on no ground of experiment.) 

There are many infectious substances which float in air, or may 
be applied to the human body otherwise, wMch produce dueoiee of 
m partieubarpari^ occasioning affections of the whole system ; and that 
havt often been called faver: but these aflections of the system are by 
no means the disease the author describes under that name.— The mat- 
ter which produces the eryupelatous swe throat, called putrid, (be- 
ing the sore throat attended with ulcers, &c.) is amatt^ which rimng 
from a person afflicted with that disease, communicates die disease to 
persons not affected. The disease produced in tiiis case, is in the 
frst instance, an inflammation of the mti^ouffmati&fafie in the throat; 
pnd sometimes of those in other parts of the body. In consequence 
of this, an affection of the whole system takes place ; which depends 
entirely on the disease in a mucous membrane : for when this ceases, 
the affection of the system ceases likewise. — Although therefore this 
aflfection of the system has many appearanci^s similar to ^ose which 
arise in fever ; yet they differ most essentially from this disease. 

In the tmaUpox, if tlie infectious matter be applied to a wound, 
im inflammation is produced in that wound; in consequence of 
which, suppuration takes place, (as has formerly been described,) and 
Ik fever arises. If the poison of a bee be infused into a wound made 
by the sting of the animal, or if the poison of any other animal be in- 
jected into a wound from its sting or tooth ; an inflammation arises in 
the part where the wound is made ; and that inflammation produces 
affection of the whole system ; some of the symptoms of which may 
be similar to fever, but are not the disease intended to be described 
here by that name.— So in like manner it might happen that a great 
inflammation might be immediately produced in a wound, into which 
f^rioloua nuUier was infused} an4 ^t such an inflammation might 



jtTodoCP affection of tliC whole system in a dat/ortwo o/leneardt: 
yet (hat ASei'tiun is l>; no means to be called fever ; the fever which 
takes place being uul^ induced aper the svppitralion of t/it wound ia 
totnptetc, (which is on tlic seventh iir eighth day.)-"It i? also tn be 
observed, that uhcn in consequence of a fever produced by infectious 
natter, some topical inllamoiutiAn arises and the fever is earned (iff 
byit; that Buch topical inflammation, (as in the small -poi.) producer 
afluctjan of the system ; in which some of the appearances are sira> 
ilar to some of die ay^arances which take place in fever. Such af- 
fection of the system has frequently been eo/Zerf Fever.-— In theHmall- 
poi, for instance, such affection has been called ntxoiidary fiver ; 
although in no way having any thing of tJie essence of this disease. 

It hi^pens likewise that fevers not pnxluced by infectious matter 
of any kind, give occauon to infiammatiou i and that such inHam- 
mation produces affection of the system ; which has been called by 
some authors fever. — This will be considered fully aftenvards. 

What the author has been endeavoring to inculcate at present is, 
tkat when infectious matter produces any topical affection, and the 
tojiical affection produces affection of the system which depends en- 
tirely on the cuntinuance of its cause ; (so that the affection of the 
system disappears or begins to diminish, and gradually goes olf as 
•oon as the topical affection ceases ;) such affection is not the di»- 
Mae described in this treatise under the name of Fever. 



The ncit cause producing fever is Sudden Exposure to Co/d.— It 
happens undoubtedlvt that infectious matter having been applied In 
the body so as to produce fever, it may be sometime afterwards be- 
fore the fever arises ; but the author is iiot disposed to allow that 
wdden exposure to cold, occasions fever to take place, unless 9ome 
aifinplom of the disease appears inMnei/ia/r/^.— It must be observert. 
however, that it is not necessary when a fever arises from any caiisi^, 
that B romptete attack of the disease should t^ike place at once, jt 
oflen happens that some slighter symptoms appear, and continue (iir 
severs! days ; before a complete paroxysm takes place, or the fevei* 
can be said to begin, (as will be afterwards explained.) When a 
man fur instance, is exposed to putrid vapor ; it happens frequently 
that head-ach, languor, loss of appetite, and restlessness take place ; 
and continue for two or three days, or even a much longer time, be- 
fore a perfect paroiysm comes on. 
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wlk itwaniiin ? ami rmmsit mmmmkm tmj iim% whkk hifpmnl eat 
(ijJL tkmt 4iKibiiM7 cannsaoA* lina|^; tkaj rwt ob tiw iries Ihat tkey 
k»iui c«im;^c ««bi«> — ^JIiKif a omui badbewisiwkteriycxpaatdtocoM, 
;mi4 cvuciuuiid lA perinct haaith fyrjmtr and iwtnt^ houn; tlie a«- 
tltor waaiti uavar aiiaw than tavar ar uty odilar dto oaa a was owii^ 
% iu— A parsMMi vhlj ha^a caaa^ aaar inoifcer in Tary Tiakat fever 
wilhiittc caoiiuiig tha tiisMaaa : aaii Im auL? ba saddenlT exposed to 
^iriii wUhaat haL^iiiK iavar pradacedt ift caoaeqaeiice. (We know 
flat Wi Kaiwia^ jm wall as^ in achar parti> af the aar^ ■«• ant af an 
lent aft at laaat IH^ Mi Miraniiatt^ tksMaiilsr, phnge tiiem- 
ttlTes j w Me ntv iaaa iMiaw» ar water caaM to ihtt fireesing paint; 
^Qthoat iifTer ar anT atbar tiistfasa baiaf tW casseqaeiice*') Some 
practitioners of crcal awMeace bave Mieved tkat sadden exposure 
is cold nerer p r adnced fevar»ar aBTa4ker disease. — A nde of evi- 
dence must be applied here wkick ku^ afareadj been taken notice of. 
Atthmiffh a person maj be e3qpoeed to a cause of disease witiMmt 
ctf^hitflK it for instance, jet ererr perssn exposed to the air near t 
ttlflr*tif rtffllfteil with fever is not seized with tiie disease; bat a 
ft^!tf^t• tuiHtlt^r nf those exposed to it, are sra»d wi& 4w disease^ 
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n «f those who did not come near persoim itfflicted n-ith fever. 
[ This thci'efore is a sufficient grouDd for believiDg that such expoii- 
Kre is the cause of the disease— So if a greater number of persons 
■uddent J exposed to cold have been seized with fever, than of oth- 
who were in other respects in the same circamstances ; it is a 
i poand sufficient to establish, that sudden exposure to cold is a cause 
f «f this disease. But the enilence is much stroDger in this case. 
I than in that of infection ; becauiie (lie author has seen many instan- 
ces, wliere from the ssptsure to coid, tlje commencement of tlie lUs- 
ease was instantaneous ; anil manv are to be found on the records 
nf medicine.-— The author assumes that this cause only operates 
when its eSTects are to be immediaUh/ observed, either as instantly 
producing the disease, or such symptoms of it as afterwanls spread 
over the whole system so as to make a complete attack ;--'ibr (as haa 
already been observed) when a cause of fever is applied, it happens 
not uncommonly, that head-ach, languor, and other symptoms of the 
attack or first stage of fever take place, and continue for some days, 
(as far e^en a& fourteen from the author's observation) before a com- 
' ||lete paroxysm is formed ; but this wiU be discussed more fully af- 
|terwards. 

Th« feel of heat or cold by no means indicates the real tempera- 
e of the atmosphere.-- -Til b is a subject so well understood, that 
I it is sufficient to observe that by sudden exposure to cold is meant. 
I the going out of a warmer into a colder med'tittn ; whether it be the 
me, (excepting as to its temperature) or different in substance. 
I For example, such an exposure may arise eitlier by going out of the 
I lb- of the atmosphere into the same air, only of a lesser tempeni- 
I tare ; or by going out of warm air into cold trufcr,— It is not of con- 
I aetjueuce tliat the change sliould be from one particular dc^e of 
lieat to another, as sliown by llie thermometer. It is not uncom- 
mon for several weeks together in the iutenor parts of Africa, for 
the temperature of the atmosphere to be at 130° of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, and a person to be brought from that heat suddenly 
to one of ItW; which the author believes would be sufficient ex- 
posure to cold to |H^uce fever : (although he has no instance of this 
having actually liappened; there having been very little inter- 
coane between this country and that part uf Africa, or any other 
where the heat is continued, of any thing near that temperature, for 
■I7«0l)iideniblc lengthof time-)— The instances are numerous, in 
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places where the heat is 100'', of fever bein^ produced (as wefl tf 
other diseases) by a sadden diminution of heat to 80^ ; and the au- 
thor has known instances of fever produced bj going suddenly fronr 
an heat of 60** to 40**. 

Sudden exposure to a colder medium is apt to produce many dis- 
eases besides fever. — It would seem that a sudden diminution of 
the temperature of the medium, to which a person is exposed when 
,the thermometer shows an high temperature of heat ; is most apt to 
produce fevers : and this seems to be one cause why fevers are more 
frequent in tporm than in cold climates : — the sudden diminution of 
the heat of the medium bein^ more apt in colder climates to produce 
catarrhs, rheumatism, &c.— Why this happens is not attempted to 
be explained ; as it is meant in this treatise to adhere entirely to a 
relation of observations and experiments. 

Supposing a person were to pass through a column of a warm at- 
mosphere not an inch in thickness, and immedmtefy again: into an 
atmosphere of the same temperature 'he was in before ; undoubtedly 
no fever would be produced. It is necessary, therefore, that he 
should remain some time in the warm atmosphere* before his going 
into a cold one is sufficient to produce the disease. — The heat of the 
atmosphere mast put the system into wme^state, that the sudden ex- 
posure to cold may act upon it ; so as to occasion the disease. — The 
obvious effect of remaining in the warm atmosphere, is the produc- 
tion of a greater circulation in the exterior parts of the body, great- 
er evaporation into the atmosphere, and a greater exudation from 
the skin. The obvious effect of exposure to cold is, to produce con- 
traction of the exterior vessels ;. (of course to cause that a greater 
quantity of blood should be contained in the interior vessels ;) and that 
there should be less evaporation fvom the body j^nerally»andlessor 
110 exudation from the skin.'^Sudden or «/bu; exposure to cold [will 
not] produce these effects equally : therefore it cannot be from the 
simple contnaction of tlie exterior vessels, the simple diminution of 
vapor rising from the body, or the simple diminution of the exudation 
from the skin ; that the mischief arises. It is certain, that gradual 
diminution of the medium has never been observed to produce fe- 
ver, or indeed any other disease. — All other conjectures about the 
mode of sudden exposure to cold producing fever, are so extremely 
nugatory,, as not to be worth the least notice. That checking the 
insensible perspiration, or producing contraction (wliich has beea 
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MlM'spnsm, or bv iny other tprm), is the resBon wKy sudden «- 
posun: (o cold produces fever, lias been much rectiivt-d ; aiid, pi'r- 
liBps, tni^t rei]iiir« fuller disciiJsaion, were it not tlint cotitractiuu 
and obstruction Qf the insensible pcrspimlion, may be equally pro - 
dacod by slow, as by sadden exposure to cold ; and witliout any 
mtscliicf; which the author thinks sufficiently refutes this doctrine ; 
(especially as, wjien * fever is actually produced, it U entirely inde- 
pendent of its cause.) 

All the adrantage which ariftes from the knoulcd;^ of causes of 
ferer, is onlv applit'able to the prevtntlon of llit! diaeaae. This 
Bccoants for the slovenly manner in which authurs have treated of 
its causes. 

In order that udden exposure to cold should pimliice/etiff, it is 
not necessary that the whole of the erttrior turfaee of the body be 
exposed lo it. It is sullicient that a cold substance be applied to part 
tif the surface ; or that a cold fluid i^huuld be thmwn into the stom- 
ach. — It must be obsened. however, that although there aie many 
instances of cold applied partially, or of a cold fluid thrown into llie 
tfannach, producing fever; yet a partial espo^ure to cold is mart 
' _^^e7i«n%_/(>//i»«'ei/6T/o/ArrrfiiiMSM, especially in/(ma/inflflminaUon, 
(as pleurisy, &c.} : and farther, sudden ex|>osure to cold is fulbwed, 
perhaps an hundred limu or more by other diseases, fur once that it 
is fulloired by fever.— If a omn ^\\'ia faiigued, js suddenly exposed 
to cold i the exposure is much more frequently followed by di^euse; 
ftDil parttculaHy by fever. For example, ifamanhasbeeninacrowded 
assanbly, where his atleulion has been strongly excited, and corner 
■uddeoly nut into the cold air ; or it' lie hat^ beeR fatigued by e<(er- 
cise, and should throw himself into cold water; tliere are many in- 
stances of fever having immediately ensued. It does nut appear 
from anT vreH attested evidence, that fdtlgue increases tlie powers 
nf any of those tubnttmeen which (tiuatlng in the air and being ap- 
plied to the body) give occasion to the disease. 

The next cause to be taken notice of is Moisture— \ nton going 
into leattr of a moderate temperature, and remaining in it fur some 
tinw ; has not been found more frequently afterwards afl'ected with 
fever, tliaii after standing, walking, or any other iniHflerent circum- 
ttuce t iLis certainly therefore, nut die application of water tu the 
body that gives occasion to the disease.- —But if tlie .ih has parti- 
cles of water floating in it, and a man has tnnllnucd for some time 
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in such an air ; ferer has ensaed much more freqaently than when 
he had lived in a dry air. 

It 18 to be obsenrod, that water may be in air in three different 
ttays. 

first, small particles of water may be nupended in die air like , 
any other matter reduced to very fine particles ; for, althou^ water 
be of greater specific gravity than tiie vapors vhich form the atmos- 
phere ; yet many other substances of much greater specific gravity 
tiian water are frequently seen suspended in Ae air. — This is easily 
demonstrated by allowing a small portion of the rays of the sun to pass 
throu^ a small hole into a darkened chamber ; when these particles 
are at all times easily discernible. —The air» althou^ of small spe- 
cific gravity, is exceedingly viscid; and, therefore, if particles of 
imy matters are blended with it by any power, they will fall down 
very slowly ; or if there be any agitation, their fall will be altogetiier 
suspended ; (and the atmosphere is almost always agitated with va- 
rious currents). A solution of gum arable in water is not of much 
p-eater specific gravity than pure water ; but while small particles 
of sand, clay, &c. sink readily in pure' water ; they will be suspend- 
ed a long time in a solution of gum arable ; in which, if there was 
any considerable agitation they would not sfik at all.— It is not ne- 
cessary to say how tiiese small particles of water are thrown into the 
air. When these particles are found in the atmosphere, they pos- 
sess all the properties of water } moistening substances, so as to length- 
en or shorten them according to their texture ; and the quantity of 
the particles of water may be ascertained in some degree by an hy- 
grometer, (an instrument commonly measuring the lengthening and 
shortening of substances as depending on moisture). 

Secondly, of the vapors which constitute tiie atmosphere, some 
one or other or all of them are capable of combining with water 
chemically ; so that the properties of these vapors and of the water 
arc lost ; and the water so combined does not affect substances so 
as to lengthen or shorten* them, nor does it disturb the transparency 
of the atmosphere ; (which water, suspended in the atmosphere in 
the manner first described, does ; as is often extremely sensible to 
the eye without any aid ; but much more perfectly, if the objects are 
viewed at a distance through a telescope of great magnifying pow- 
ers.) — If the atmosphere is hot or dense, it is capable of combining 
chemically with a larger proportion of water. If it should be satur- 
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strd widi water therefore, in any particular dc^c ofti^at or den- 
tity 1 uid if tlie heat or deosity should be diminished ; it is sepa- 
rated, and mixed with the atmosphere in the firet maaner ; &s is 
easilj observed. If the weather should become suddenly Tcrj 
warm ; and Uie heated air should be made to pass through a large 
bndding. the walU of which have not hod time to acciuire the heat of 
the atmoBpliere ; the water is not only condensed upon the walls ; 
but the atiiioaphere of the building loses its transpai^ncr, and ap- 
pears very moist by the hygrometer. 

Thirdly, if the vapors constituting the atmosphere should be heat- 
«d to ■ d^;ree opial to that in whie^fnalcr boils, (which de^e dif- 
fers, according to the pressure on ita surface) ; in that case, after the 
atmosphere had dissolved as much water as would saturate U, the 
remaitung part of the water would not be in small fluid panicles; 
but in the form of tt^r ; and would mix with the other vapoi-s of 
the atmosphere, exactly as l/ity are mixed with one another. .\s 
soon as the heat should be so diminished, as to be less than that at 
which water would buil witli that degree of pressure j then the water 
woold retnm to ita fluid form ; and be suspndcd in small particles. 

Of these three different modes of suspension of particles of water 
in the Btmonphcre, the Jiml only liaa bten called mouture ; and it is 
this only which has been found to occasion fner,— It is true, that if 
water be contained in the atmosphere in either of the other stales i 
it may easily be reduetd to this by the means that baye been already 
■Uted. 

Some have contended, that the application of water suspended in 
the atmosphere in the form of moisture does not produce fever. IP 
those who have held this doctrine were to live a year or two in Ba- 
tavia, they would be convinced, by fatal experience. tJist men living 
in a moist atmosphere are more frequently afiected with fever than in 
a dry one. 

Men wearing any moist covering liave been more frequently af- 
fected witli fever, than those who have worn clothes not moistened 
with water. Vast numbei-s of nien have worn moist clothing, and 
have lived in moist atmospheres, without any fever having taken 
placeitnmediately afterwards.— Uence, many have conceived that 
these are not causes of fever.— But the iiany observations of men 
being immediately seized with fever, {as well as other diseases,) after 




being expospil to moisture, more riequetitty th&n those wLo hsv» 
worn clotlics free fi-om nil moisture, (tiic other circumstances beiDg 
the same) whicii have boen both recorded in the annala of medicine, 
aiiil huve come under the auUior's inspection ; give as full evidence 
that moist clothes aie capalile of producing fever, as any that can 
be getierallj procured wilh regard to the causes of dineaaes. 

The frequency of fever immediately following a person's having 
been covered wilh moist clotlies, is not the same indiscriminately, 
whatever istib»Cancr or texture tiicj ^rei of— There are some substan- 
ces and certain textures which coruluci heat and cold more or less read - 
ily ; that is, on being bioiight dmt an heated body, they receive heat 
from it more readily or ntore siflwiy. A piece of lead, for instance, 
jitaced near an heated body, will ac(|uire the heat of that body sooner 
than a piece of chiystal ; or its cold, if it be placed near a cold body ; 
(all other circumstances, e:(Cepting the species of matter, being made 
equal.)- Wool, although the substance be the same, if it be wove in- 
to a looie cloth such us flannel, wUI become hot or cold more slowly, 
if it be brought near an hot or cold body ; tlian Ihe same wool 
wrought into a cloth of a^rm texture, such as cambtet.— If men are 
covered with substances, which either from their 'pecies or texture 
receive heat or cold more quickly ; and tliese sub^ttances are moist- 
ened with water i fovet? will more frequently ensue, than if ihey 
were coveied wilh substances that receive heat or cold more slowly. 

Moisture in the air, or of the coverings of the body, produces more 
fevers, the warvttr the atmosphere.— But moisture produces fever 
in all tempeialures. — The Dutch have endeavored to make the 
countiy of Batavia resemble Holland in the immense number of Itn 
canals. The consequent moisture of the atmosphere is very great 
in both places ; but, although fevers therefore frequently occur in 
Holland, they bear no comparison in number to those which hapjiea 
in Batavia; where the fatality (owing to the moiVwreiWi/ Aca/of the 
climate) is so great, that il is wonderful anv person shoulil ever ap- 
proach tJiat settlement, but from the absolute impossibility of other- 
wise obtaining water or food. 

"When the air m moist in consequence of water evaporating from 
B marthy cotmtry, or from canals (in which tlie water is stagnating or 
moving with a very alow motion ;) fevers mure frequently arise, than 
when the moisture proceeds fi'om the fca, large lake*, or rivers con- 
fined within their batike and running with a considerable degree of 
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tapidity. (While fevers are frequently produced in the fens of Lin- 
oolnshire, (ew arise on the banks of the Thames.) — This has ^ven 
occasion io suppose that some other vapors proceed from such marsh- 
es, dende^ tmi^; and produce the disease. — It certainly happens 
often that a considerable degree ofputrtfaction takes place in marshy 
grounds, and more especially in warm climates ; but it is by no 
means to be concluded, that moisture in the atmosphere always pro- 
duces fever in consequence of putrefaction. Putrefaction can only 
take fdace in animal or vegetable substances : If water, therefore, 
not impregnated with either, should be in such a situation as to pro-^ 
dttce moisture in the atmosphere, no putrefaction can take place : 
therefore, if fevers ensue, they are certainly in consequence ofmois' 
fure* not putrefaction.-- Many instances of this may be brought ; as 
in tiie .war. which took place in Flanders between the years 1710 and 
ini* An army, encamped upon a pure sand in which water waa 
found in digging less than a foot deep, and occasioned a great mois- 
ture in the air; exhibiting in a few days numbers of fevers, although 
the army was perfectly healthy before : and no more fevers were 
produced on shifting their ground. There are a vast many other 
inatances of the same thing having taken place^^-Besides ; fever has 
often arisen immediately in persons sitting in rooms, the fioors of 
which had been just moistened with pure water. — Although there- 
fore substances arising from putrifying animal or vegetable matters, 
in marshes or other stagnating waters, render the vapors arising 
from them more dangerous ; yet it does not follow from tiience, that 
the particles of the water forming the moisture of the atmosphere 
may not of themselves be the cause of the Disease. 

Another idea suggests itself; that since water beii^ applied in a 
■M^« (that is to say, if a man immerses the whole, or any part of 
his body in water of the temperature of the atmosphere, in which he 
temains for some time ; or if he throws water of such heat into hia 
stomach ;) no disease ensues : and since water in small particles in 
the atmosphere applied to the body, is of the same heat with the at- 
nios]rfiere, and is often applied to parts of the body only, and still 
produces fever ; it cannot be the mere application of the particles of 
the water that produces the disease : it must therefore be something 
that they tq>p^ to the body, which occasions it. — What this may be is 
not very clear .-»As evaporation of water into the atmosphere pro- 
duces cold, and solution of water in one or ail the vapors which con* 
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■titute the atmosphere likewise produces cold ; some have conceiv- 
ed, that it 19 the prixlucrion of cold which is tlie cause of the dis- 
Gltae i and that, therefore, moisture may only be a means of sudden- 
ly applying cold to the body, (and that Uie effect of moisture ia to 
tw ascrib<>d to cold.) But this the author leaves to future experi' 
meiit and discussion. 
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The next cause productni; fever is Eating: eerlirin fooil. 

Putrid and inftctioiia substances applied to the body, (as h&s been 
already described,) may either produce a fever immediately upon 
their application ;— or tlie body may be in perfect health for some 
time afterwards, tn all eilemal appearance, before the disease comes 
on : — But when fever is brouglit on by told or moisture, the author 
has alreaily stated that tlie (UseaM takes place imnudiaXely, (that i« 
to say, either a complete paroxysm of the disease, or some of the 
symptoms of the first stage, are very sensible, and continue ; until 
in a sliort time afterwards they spread over the whole body, so aa 
to constitute a complete paroxysm.) —The same tiling is to be ob- 
served with regard to Food ; for there is no specie* of food eaten, 
which, ajier it has gone through the digestive organs, has been found 
to be followed by fever. 

When food, tlicrefore, is the occasion of fever, it is by its aclian 
upon tht utomack, or other organs of digestion. 

Food of d^tadl digestion produces undoubtedly a variety of dif- 
ferent diseases ; of which however, fever is seldom one : (the author 
has never seen il, excepting in one case.) — But when a person has 
been afflicted with fever, and recovered from it, (either by a spon- 
taneous crisis, the disease going thmu^ its ordinary course, or by 
medicinal application] ; if soon after he should make use of food too 
difficult of digestion for the powers of the stomach, (which have 
been generally weakened by tbe disease ;) a nno ailatk i^ it has 
taken place immediately, and before the food had passed through 
the stomach.— Indeed, eating food difficult of digestion, soon after 
fevers go off; seems to be one of the most frequent causes of the re- 
appearance of the disease. — In a person who has not lately been af- 
fected with fever, purgative mbdicines have never been {Served to 
have been followed more frequently with fever, tlian in persons whu 
hud not made use of any such medicines ; but when a person has 
been lately nfilicted with fever, which has been carried off, (either 
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by an ordinarjr crins or by medicines,) it has often happened that a 
fever has retained on using a purgative medicine.— This fact which 
is applicable principally to intermittents ; is 'also true (althou^it 
seldom takes place) in continued fevers. 

A sadden excitement of any of the Passions of the mind, attend* 
ed with great anxiety, has been immediately followed in some cases 
wi^ fever ; — ^yet these are so few as to render it doubtful : because 
some of the causes of the first set before described, (which do not 
prodnce tiie disease immediately upon their application,) might hav# 
applied ; and an impression made by them before the passion 
eieited, has brought the fever at the time it arose. — Yet very 
iBfliedkte attacks of a complete first stage, or cold fit of the dis*^ 
€aa6» liavii^ happened on the excitement of such passions ; renders 
it extremely probable that this is likewise a cause of the disease. ^ 

Tbete are all the circumstances that have been observed, to which 
pwMMss having been exposed, fevers have afterwards more particu* 
larly taken fdace in them* 

All die causes, therefore, to which fevers can be ascribed from 
obseroaium, are : Certain substances applied to the body, as floating 
in the atmosphere, or applied in a fluid form to some part of th^ 
body : Sadden exposure to cold : Moisture in the atmosphere t 
Mobtnreof the clothes, or other covering of the body: Indigestible 
fiiod, or other substances affecting the intestinal canal : Sudden ris* 
ing of the passions of the mind, attended with anxiety. 

But it happens frequently, that fevers arise without any of these 
circumstances having been known to precede them. 

It is true that many of the circumstances may have taken place, 
urithout either the person in whom the fever arose, oi> any by-stand- 
cr observing them.*— Since the infectious matter, for instance, rising 
from a|>erson affected with fever, has no smell, nor taste, nor other 
sensible quality ; a man may chance to come near another from 
whence this substance is rising, without observing it ; and having re- 
ceived the infection may remain in perfect health for a fortni^t, or 
three weeks ; when an attack of fever may suddenly take place, 
without the patient himself or any other person being able to imag- 
ine, ftom any evidence, that it was in any manner owing to thw 
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c-aa^e. — This is not so much the case with exposure to col^, or liny" 
of those causes, which bring on fever immediatdy^ (or not at MJf 
EreB if it were ; fevers arise so often without our being able to make 
out that the patient has been exposed to the causes which havebeenr 
enumerated ; that tlierc must undoubtedly be other causes tlian 
these, which give occasion to the disease ; but which are at present 
totally unknown. 

It may not be improper to consider some of these Causes that have 
been supposed to operate. 

Eating/ooc? of partieular kinds has been thought by some to pv% 
occasion to the disease. It has been already . noticed that eating 
food of difficult digestion has often evidently produced relapses in 
fever, but hardly ever a fever originally ; and that, only while it re- 
mained on the stomach.— Various nations live on various kinds 
of food. Tlie Bramins cat vegetable food alone ; many of the Lap- 
Hinders animal food only ; the inhabitants of some countries live on 
grain ; of others on fruits : yet if all the otfier circumstances be the 
same, fevers are not more frequent in one of these descriptions of 
men, than in the others.— Instances there are very frequently in this 
town (London) of eattng too large quantities of food, and that of very 
difficult digestion; but fever is not the disease that follows more 
frequently than in tliose, who have eat food in smaller quantity or 
more easy of digestion. The author has shown, in another treatise, 
that '.vhatever be the food, the fluids produced from it are the same.* 
—Those who have believed that eating food of any quality or in any 
quantity, produced fever; have formed the opinion upon mere con- 
jecture, and not accurate observation.— -It is true that a man wha 
has already had a ground of fever, may have tliat fever come on im- 
mediately after eating food in too great a quantity, or of too difficult 
digestion. A man may have received the infection of the small-pox 
without any external or apparent symptom ; and the fever may have 
arisen a few hours after he had gorged himself with turtle and 
venison ; but this fever certainly is not to be ascribed to the food.— - 
So it might be with any othe^ infection or cause of fever, that did 
not immediately bring on the disease. It requires a frequent suc- 
cession of one event to anoUier, before one can be considered as the 

• See Ihc author's Trtatite on Digtttiw^ 
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caoae of the other.— Unfortunately too much stress has been laid 
vpoD single observations in medicine. 

As men accustomed to wear moist clothes, by habit acquire an in- 
disposition to have disease produced in them by wet clothes ; while 
those unaccustomed to spch covering would be readily affected by 
the same circumstance ; so it may be thought, that a man used from 
his infjEUicy, to eat any particular species of food, might acquire a 
habit which would prevent him from being affected with disease in 
consequence of it.— And certainly this is the case with respect to 
many diaeades : — for a man who has been accustomed to live on ani- 
mal food alone (often even in a putrid state) has been found nut to 
be affected with what is called sea scurvy, (or a tendency to putre- 
£M:tion of the fluids) ; wliile a man who had lived on vegetable food 
eBtirely« if he had used animal food only, would undoubtedly have 
been afflicted with that disease in many instances.-— But although 
there be numberless instances of men changing tlieir food from one 
species to another ; yet there is none tlie author knows of, in which 
fn€T has arisen more frequently, all other circumstances being the 
same* Excepting when food, by its action, while it is in the intet- 
tines* produces fever, (which happens rarely) ; and excepting in 
convalescents from fever ; there, is no ground to believe, that the 
use of food of any kind is a cause of this disease. After food has 
passed the organs of digestion, there is therefore no reason for be- 
Ueving that it is the cause of fever. 

The Slates of the Ifuids, (that is, the properties of the different 
species of fluids contained in the body, or their proportions,) have 
been thought by many authors to be causes of fever ; such as their 
▼icidity or thinness, their acrimony or mildness, their different pro- 
portions to one another, their putrescency, Sec. — The properties of 
any species of matter can only be known by experiment. It could 
not be known even that water is capable of fluidity, to one who was 
conversant only with eternal ice. Whatever therefore was said with 
r^ard to the fluids of the human body, before experiments were 
made to ascertain their properties ; must be passed over in oblivion. 
Every thing therefore that is said with regard to the fluids before 
the time their properties were investigated by experiments, (except- 
ing some of the external appearances of some of the secreted fluids,) 
is to be entirely passed over ; as not at all relevant to any explana- 
tJim of the causes of this disease, or the history of it, in any manner. 
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Hie first ptrt of the blood which was diBtiactly marked* is the aor 
rum : Leeuwenhoek, or some person about a centorjr and a half ago» 
discoTered the red particles : Even BoerfaaaTO was unacquainted 
with the coagulaUe lymph. And the p r op er ti es -and Tarieties which 
take place in these three essential parts of 4ie blood, are even now 
not well known to the mqority of practitionerB in Europe.«— It would 
appear therefore, that Aere is very little ground for resting the 
causes of disease, (whedier it be fever or any other,) on what has 
been aflbmed of the properties of the fluids by many, even practical 
autlion ; for they knew them not, and did not examine them.-— The 
author will venture to affirm from many experiments, that the fluids 
being in any state of all Aose varieties which are known, (the odiei 
drcumstances bring the same,) fever will equally take place^^-One 
state only shall be specified which has been laid down by some great 
practical authors, (such as Sir John Pringle,) as a cause of fever ; 
vn. putrefiiction of the fluids. Now we know that the blood in that 
disease, which is called the sea scurvy, frequently veiges so near to 
putrebctkm ; tiiat the red f^obules are bn^en down into smaller 
particles, and tiie coagulable lymph and serum hardly coagulate by 
beat ; yet fevers never arise here finom putrefaction. — ^Frequency of 
the pulse and various other affections of the system undoubtedly 
arise, and have been called fever ; but are by no means that disease 
Bieant by Galen and other. Greek physicians, (if we may call Galen 
a Greek,) Lommius, and many other modem practical authors ; and 
which the author is describing. There is then no ground from ex- 
perience to believe, that any particular state of the fluids is followed 
by fever, more frequently tiian any other state, (all other circum- 
stances being the same.) 

It has been already observed, tiiat Fome of the causes of fever do 
not occasion it to come on immediately; it being often many days af- 
ter thor application before any symptom of it takes place.-— In the 
small-pox, when cau^t from variolous matter floating in the air ; 
there is no experiment or observation, on which we can depend, to 
illustrate what happens in the system between the application of 
such causes, and the coming on of the disease. But the mind of 
man, when it cannot find causes fi-oro industrious experiment or slow 
observation ; takes them from imagination ; and more especially 
in medicine, which has been considered as a divine art and spring- 
ing from inspiration. Many men therefore have believed that j^y- 
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ticiaiit could divine every thing relating to it ; and this, (although 
bj no moans consonant to the reasoningin the other arts and sden- 
cca possessed by mankind,) has even entered into the minds of jH'ac* 
titioiiers themselves. Many instances may be brought from the an- 
cients ; many finom the ages of magic and romance. — Nor has tiiis 
idka sobsided in modem times. The aathdr has heard Dr. Pother* 
gill and others state (in serious harangue) their inspiration not only 
m the knowledge of diseases, without inquiring into their external 
appearances ; but that prescriptions have flowed from their pen 
without any previous composition in their mind : and this they have 
dBrm&ip not in compliance with the prejudices of patients, but from 
their own belief. 

Many authors have laid down, that when the causes of a disease^ 
eqiedally fever, are not followed immediately by disease, but seve* 
lal days after ; that that cause has produced some aUeraHon in the 
p wpoftim of the blood, or some of the other fluids, which is the oe- 
casioarfthe disease. The knowledge of medicine however, like 
tbat of all other sciences and arts, is only to be acquired.by experi- 
ittent and observation ; and neither experiment nor observation has 
shown that any of the essential parts of the blood have been at all 
altwed in their properties ; (or in other words, that the blood has been 
aMli dtered in its properties from the time of tiie appliclltion of a 
csnse of fever not acting immediately, to the time of the disease tak« 
ing place).~The whole experience of any alteration is in the inocu- 
lated small-pox ; in which a small part of the matter of a particular 
and small part of the body is converted into variolous matter ; which 
being absorbed, produces the disease immediately. There is no rea« 
soil, therefore, from experiment and observation (consequently none 
whatever,) for believing, that fever is ever broi^t on from any al« 
teration of the quality of the fluids contained in the blood-vessels, 
produced by using any kind of food or by any other means wfaatev« 
er; notwitiistanding the opinion so universally brought forward by 
authors <m this sulgect, that there is. 

Orthe particular secreted fluids which have been thought from 
tiieir redundancy, or alteration of properties, to be causes of fever i 
Bile has been the most frequent. — The ancients, (whose knowledge 
of the properties of the matter of the body was very superficial, and 
depended solely on the external view of the body, on which they 
fonndcd their hypotheses,) supposed that the fluids consisted of red 
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Moody phl^m, bile^ and Uack bile ; (as is well known to those wW 
have looked into their writinga ;) and that to a redundancy or alter- 
ation of the qualities of these, diseases were {nincipallj owing : and 
this idea has continued down to the present day. — Bile is remarka- 
ble from its color and taste. Its color is Taried bj substances that 
it meets with in the intestines. This diffisrence of appearance haa 
made it to be still considered as of great importance in disease- 
But modem inquirers have shown that it is a fluid secreted onlj bj 
the liver ; and not at all contained in the blood-vessels ; but form- 
ed out of the substances which constitute the blood. There cannot, 
therefore, be any redundancy of Ule in the blood-vessels ; because 
generally there is no bile contained in them at all. — Bile may how- 
ever, and sometimes does, get into the blood-vessels. When it 
does, being capable of passing through all the secretory oigans, it 
soon shows itself in all the secreted fluids ; by giving them a color, 
and converting them into a yellow dye ; and by ^ging all the sur- 
facjBS of the body, that are exposed to the eye, of a yellow color. — 
When this happens, yh^er is never known to be produced, or to have 
followed or taken place, more frequently, than in any other state of 
the body.— Bile, therefore, when it does get into the blood-vessels, 
never can be accounted a cause of fever. 

When the secretions of those glands which open into the inteiti-* 
nal canal are increased from any cause, the secretion of bile is in- 
creased ; along with that of the pancreatic juice, mucus, &c. When 
these increase considerably, they are evacuated upwards or down- 
wards.-— Bile being the only remarkable one, from its color and taste, 
has oftan been attended to ; while the others have been neglected. 
There is no evidence tliat in these cases tlie liver secretes a larger 
proportion of bile, than tlie other glands of the intestines do of their 
fluids. However this may be, c^pparently there is a great (quantity of 
bile thrown out. 

There are no instances upon record, nor any the author ever 
knew, where /ey^r more frequently took place after such increased 
secretion and evacuation ; than in any other circumstance.— In 
that sickness, for example, which is produced by the agitation of a 
' ship, vast quantities of bile are often secreted, and evacuated ; yet 
there is no instance of fever having taken place in consequence ; 
therefore bile getting into the blood-vessels, or being secreted copi- 
ously, cannot be admitted as a cause of fever. —When so much l^as 
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been uid bj manj authors of great eminence about biHous fever ; is 
their authoritj to be thrown aside entirelj P Certainly : no authority but 
that which rises from observation and experiment can ever be allow- 
ed in true science—- It would be a great pity to rob patients of their 
consolation in being bilious or nervous ; but medicine is a science 
which never can be comprehended without much study ; consider- 
ably more than can ever be given to it by persons following other 
occupations. 

Another cause of fever fi*equently referred to is Heat, — Heat may 
be considered in two lights ; one of which refers to the atmosphere 
or hot medium, in which a man lives. Among the inhabitants who 
live in those regions of the earth, where the heat of the atmosphere 
is great, undoubtedly many more fevers take place, than among the 
inhalHtants of those countries where tlie heat of the atmosphere is 
less.— It is by no means proved by this, that the heat of the sur- 
rounding medium occasions fever ; for it is to be observed, that in 
warm climates, where there is no moisture in the atmosphere from 
stagnating waters or other causes, fevers do not arise more frequent- 
ly than in colder regions.— In Egypt, where the Nile overflows its 
banks ; with fertility to the soil, it gives moisture to the atmosphere ; 
which is frequently the cause of fever. The same thing happens 
from the overflowing of the Senegal and Gambia, on that coast of 
Africa which borders upon the Atlantic Ocean. In the Isthmus of 
America, when at particular times of the year there are great falls 
of rain, fevers take place frequently : and so it happens in the r^ny 
season in all other hot countries.— Where hot countries have been 
overgrown with woods, tilling the air with moisture, fevers very 
frequently arise; but when the country has been cleared, and the 
air by that means rendered dry, these fevers have diminished 
in proportion to the cultivation ; as in the case of those parts of the 
sugar islands lying on the east coast of America. In America, and 
the islands in the Pacific Ocean, which are neither subject to vio- 
lent rainy seasons, nor kept moist by stagnating water or close 
woods ; although the inhabitants are numerous, fevers are not preva- 
lent. The countries wliich lie to the north of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Africa, are the hottest on the earth ; FaiireiAeit's ther- 
mometer having been often in the shade, or even in the night, not 
ieM than 115*^ for six weeks together : but being likei^ise dry, fevera 
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tn not prevalrnt.— Artificers employiM! in traJe. where tlicy are 
otttn fur many hmin in sn atmosptiere lieateil to more than 150° ; 
are by no mean* pnrtiriilarly nflpi-twl with feTer. 

Perer haj neter been observed lo arise in tlinw; who Kave used a 
warm bath ; n«r were the iMths of the ancientB, (thoujeib they re- 
mained a conniderahle l^ngtli of time in air heated to a great lie- 
jpT*,) ever obsen'cd tn produce the diseftse. 

The n^THitining, therefore, in a warm medium, a i^horter or a long- 
er time, cannot by iUelf be admitted as a cause uf fci'er. 

^Vlien B man remains for some time, (that is to say, from a quar- 
ter ctf an hour to two hours,) in a very great degree of heat above 
the common heat of the atmosphere of the country where he lives, 
(oB in England, in an heat of ISO", ISO", or 140°, or more;) the pulse 
beats quicker, to perhaps 120, 50, 40. or 50 strokes in a. minut«. 
The wliole circulation is increased, not only in rapidity, but force > 
and this force uf circulation subsides very gradually afterwards, al- 
though a man goes suddenly into a much colder medium. The 
Russians, for instance, from what they call tlie warm bath, (which 
is remaining in a chamlwr in which tlie air arises moist,] are heated 
often to mure than 140° i yet plunge themselves into water neariy 
at the frecung point, or even into snow, without fever or nay other 
diwaae ensuing. — It might be imagined in this instance, that disease 
is pn'vcntwl by an liabit from infancy ; but the author lias had cr- 
perience of many persons coming out of mediums, heated lo 
a degree, without any disease whatever having taken pla 
though ttiey exposed tliemaelves suddenly to cold iu such a 
that ou tliia supposition, many uf them must liave (alien into various 
diseases, when ttiey had remained for an unusual length of Umc in t 
chiunbcr heated to 80°, or 9t)°, and tlien exposed themselves sudden 
ly to cold. — Tlie autlior does not mean here to attempt an expla- 
nation of this (act j— -he only observes, that Uie difference, when 
the appearances take place is, that in cases tvhere a man has been 
in a considerable degree of heat for a great lengtli of time, and sud^ 
denly comes into a colder medium ; the exterior veins continue 
gid : and tlie skin feeling ivanu to the person himseir, remains of a 
florid color, and not coulracled : wlicrcas, when a person has been in a 
more moderate degree of heat for an eiiual length of time, and comes 
Oft colder medium, the exterior veins disappear, the ekJn con- 
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tracts, l^dneds is felt in a great d^;ree, considerable pakness ap- 
pears on the body, and the skin sometimes assumes a lirid hue."^ 

Manj olAer causes of fever have been assigned ; but with so little 
foundation that they are not worth noticing here. Neither is it 
worth attendmg to the infinite quantity of absurd assertions that 
have every where b.^.en made in medicine, unsupported by observa- 
tion, (which is the only evidence.)— Who would make an experiment 
upon men, which would determine whether any application would 
produce a fever or no ? and the diseases of brute animals, as well as 
thor whole economy, are so different from those of the human body» 
that no conclusion can be drawn from the one to the other. This 
is a. maxim the author^s experience has shown him to be perfectly true; 

The next point to be examined in treating of the causes of fever is, 
ulkdhtr Ouy are capabk of co-operating with one ono/A^.— This is a 
point very difficult to ascertain ; particularly as all the causes offe- 
rer that we know, are frequently applied under apparently the sam^ 
drciiBistances, without producing the disease. The evidence is so 
inconqilete, that the autiior dares not venture to make any conjec- 
tast on .the sutjject« 

the ikekt connderatibn with regard to tKe causes of this disea^, 
(althoog^ the author has treated it in a paper already published, in 
the firit volume of the Medical and Surgical Transactions,) would 
be impn^perly oinitied here.— If a body be put in motion by an im- 
pulse, and no ttisistance be n^de to that motion ; it will continue io 
move (m, in the same manner, (i. e. in the same direction, and witii 
the same velocity,) although no new impulse bd made. In lik^ 
tumaetf^afever he produced by any cause, it wiB continue $ al- 
thooi^ thai cause U no longef applied. — This proposition, as far as 
the autiior knowd, has not been produced by any writer on thb dis- 
: it is therefore brought forward with great diflSdence.— Onthe 



* The ■ttthor's statements are entitled to notice on this subject, since it is to 

hill thftt we were first indebted for the celebrated experiments made on tlie 

humanbodyyby means of heated rooms. Dr. Currie also leads us to conjec- 

uifc^lbatifa cooling process be applied to the whole body after it has been 

heated, it is inporUnt that the heat should have been so great, as that the 

means employed in the first instance for rtducing it, shall not bring its tem- 

Deratore below a certain standard. 

U 
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'■f th^dncBK is coDstuit- 
K actiBx M ^eci» i* sp. Sydif^hia, (ms w«D as TviiMft odien) ho 
!&■; to^ie DffsioQs ■mi.i ccte mto the bodj, eidtiiig certaia 
wyck he calb i<m,uni ie ; br wUch tfds matter b de- 
stroved sad tfarovB o«t tf the srstcaii. — It is trae, indeed. Van Hel- 
■MMC MpptMS tbat there is a kind af spirit ; wfcidi, hovcrer, is to 
be ■l eiiattK and espdied: — and Dr. Callcn, that a spasm is induc- 
ed; withoBt enteriBf: into anjcoDsidefmdoDwhedia* the spasm, what- 
ever it mi^ be, l e ti aiie a its canse to be constantly kept up or no. 
The paint to be determined is, when a canse of fever hasbeen ap- 
plied to the bodj, and has prodaced Ae dnease ; whether tfie dis- 
ease will goon, if the cause be entirely removed ; or whether it re* 
qoires the constmit application of the cause (or Ae continuance of 
die disease. — The author, (on consideriii^ the histniy ofdie disease, 
both as it has been laid down by writers who have frequently seen 
fever, and who have related particular cases of patients afllicted 
with it, or its general history as deduced from fteir dbservatiiKia 
and as he has learnt from his own experience,) is deariy of o^ion 
that a fever once produced unll go on; although its canae be entire- 
ly removed: just as a body put in motion will continue in motion, 
(although the impelling body be entirely removed,) if it meet with no 
resistance.— That is ; he is clearly of opinion that if infectious mat- 
ter of any kind be applied so as to produce fever ; the fever will go 
on, although the infectious matter be entirely removed, (so that no 
particle of it is either contained in the body, or touches it external- 
ly :) that if any passion of the mind, attended with anxiety, produces 
fever, tlie fever will go on although such affection of tiie mind be en- 
tirely removed : that if fever should be produced by a sudden dimi- 
nution of heat in the surrounding medium, supposing that the body 
is afterwards kept in a medium the temperature of which is perfect- 
ly uniform, and of any degree of heat, the fever will go on perfect- 
ly : tiiat if fever is produced by moisture in the atmosphere, it will 
go on if the patient is afterwards kept in a completely dry atmos- 
phere : that if fev^ is produced by putrid matter applied in any 
way to ti)e body, the f^ver will go on if no putrid matter of any kind 
b contained in or afterwards applied to the body. — Each of these 
positions ought to be proved by great numbers of particular instances 
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adduced ; bat relating the observations that have been made by prac* 
titionen, on this sntgect, as well as those which have occurred in 
the author's own practice, would render this work much too volu- 
minous. 

The next point to be observed in the action of the causes of fever 
IS still more removed from commonopinion— If a body bepuiinnuh 
lion bj any impelling power, and meet with no resistance after ,hav- 
ing received the impulse ; it will continue its motion forever with 
the same velocity in the same direction. But if die same impelling 
power should be applied to it a second time in the same direction, 
the velocity of its motion would be increased in that direction ; and 
every time this is repeated, the velocity of the motion in tiiat direc- 
tion would be constantiy increased ; (and if any other impelling pow- 
er should be applied in the same direction, the velocity and motion 
would also be increased in tiie same direction.) — Therefore in fever, 
if a cause be applied so as to produce fever; by analogy we should 
expect that the same cause being again applied should increase the 
£aease ; or that any other cause of fever being applied should also 
increase the disease : (and so it has always been taken by authors.) — 
As die author has already said in the paper before alluded to, hav* 
ing by accident in inoculating for the small-pox, made a puncture 
one day tiiat he was not sure was sufficient to produce the disease ; 
a puncture was made in the same patient a day afterwards : each 
puncture producing an inflammation which came to suppuration. Al- 
thouglh fever was produced when the first inflammation came to sup- 
puration, when the second came to suppuration, no increase of fever 
took place ; — and it is farther observed in that paper, that the not- 
und infeetiony as it is called, of the small-pox requires generally 
thirteen or fourteen days after it is applied to produce the disease ; 
while, if the matter be applied to a toound, (as it is in inoculation) 
the disease takes place in seven or eight days after the matter is ap- 
plied. — If, therefore, a person has caught tiie infection of the small- 
pox in the natural way, (that is, by the matter floating in the air be- 
ing applied to some part of the body) ; and if a wound be made two 
or three days afterwards, and variolous matter be applied ; the fever 
will be produced in consequence of matter applied in the natural 
metiiod ; and no additional fever, (if one ^vas already present,) will 
tu V f place ; nor will any fever come on, if it has gone off*. 

Agsin : (since the causes of fever are frequently applied to per- 
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Mos in health, withmtt prodaciiig the disease ;} a question arises 
if in any giren number c^T persons nfftnUd with fever, and an eqnal 
nnniber of persons mU §ffheUd with fever, anj cause of fever should 
be applied ; whether in the persons m paftei health that cause 
would produce fever more frequently, than it would produce a new 
fipver in those, who have been ahrhody ^ttUd with the disease ; or 
would increase the fever already existing ? — By analogy from the 
OMMiboti incident of life, one would imroediatdy conclude that such 
canse of fever tomid readily increase one already existing ; and 
would equally, or mere readily produce a new one. — But observa* 
lion, not only in the infection of the small-pox, but in other cases, 
contradicts this idea* 

)n order, hpwever, to investigfite this point, twq t|iii^ are to be 
considered. — In the fint place, wh^ihcr two f^ten em bfipresmt at 
onctf orwhetho* one fever <mly ?r— To ti^Me who are conversant 
only with those authors, who have written ^m their practice since 
the revival of science in Europe, and have not grounded their argu- 
pents on the writings of the Chreek pi^ysicians, (i^nong which the 
Au&or includes likewise the Arabian, and a few Roman practi- 
tioners ;) this may seem a question not to b^ woarth considering \ 
yet the Greek authws, who are extant, describe diseases in most 
cases with greater precision than the modem E^uropeans; and it 
was with them an universal and decided opinion, that two fevers 
might exist at once. — The proposition, therefore, to bie recurred to 
is, V hether a fever being pnce produced ; a new cause, or a repeti- 
tion of the same pause, is more likely to produce a second fever or 
an increase of a fever already existing ; than to produce a fever in a 
person in perfect health. — In the small-pox, new variolous matter 
applied after a fever has been already |H^uced, will neither pro- 
duce a new fever, nor increase that which has taken place ; and &r- 
ther, when it has pnce produced a fever, it is never capable of pro- 
ducing another. The author has applied variolous matter to wounds 
in himself and many others, who have once been affected with the 
fever produced by this cause ; without any npw fever arising ; 
although inflammation in the wound has taken place. The same is 
true, when fever has been produced by sny otheip pf^cular species 
of matter, applied any how to the body. — Wl^en such inflammations 
have taken place on the skin, and matter has been formed ; this, ap- 
plied to a person who never has been afflicted with a similar fevcr^ 
follo>rcd by such crui.iiuD, is capable of pi*oducing the disease. 
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Vifhen peculiar kinds of matter have been formed in the body 
(but not in consequence of inftammaiums of the skin) capable of 
producing fever when applied to a man in health ; suck matter after 
having produced one fever, may produce a second, third, or fourth 
in the tame person.— For example, when the common infectious 
matter produced in the bodies of all persons affected with fever, has 
once produced the fever; and the patient has gone through the dia- 
ease and recovered : by a fresix q>plication of the same species of 
infectioas matter, a second fever may be produced in the same per-' 
son ; (as almost every practitioner who has seen a great number of 
patiints, must have found from his experience,) — But in the first 
l^ace, if that infectious matter which is produced in the bodies of all 
penons afflicted, with fever, has produced the disease, (according to 
ant aathor's observation, as well as that of many other authors who 
hvm fipequently seen the disease,) the repeated application of such 
infcct io u s matter neither increases the disease^ nor brings on a new 
ftifer fsemrh/ so often, as it originally produce^ a fever in a man in 
peileet health.— The proof of this is shewn from the following cir- 
canatance. In hospitals, where persons ill of other diseases have 
a ferer produced by such infectious matter ; when they r^n^n in tlu) 
aaaie ward where they received the infection and where they are 
comtantly exposed to it during the progress of the disease, (it arisr 
ing froni several other patients, in the same ward).; they go through 
the disease exactly with the same circumstances as those, who have 
accidentally received the infection, and are in large rooms where 
they are exposed to no other infectious vapors than those which arise 
from tfaonselves, — Every practitioner conversant in fevers that 
have takeii place from infection, (such as are produced by fever, in 
the higgler and lower ranks of life,) will be perfectly convinced, up^ 
en reflection ; that a fever taking place from infection in the most 
wealthy and noblest persons in the country, and treated with al| 
attention, with r^ard to infection ; goes through its course in the 
same manner, as in a patient in an hospital where there are many 
others afflicted with the same disease ; provided that attention ia 
paid that there shall be an equal change of the air of the atmos- 
phere, and freedom from putrefaction. 

It follows, therefore, that when matter which produces fever fdi 
lowed by cutaneous ervpHons has once been applied to the body, so 
sA to produce the disease; a second ^)plicatio|i of it wiU neither 
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iihMtiki9/requenej/i$nata symptom necessary to eonstittde fever ; 
(fbrif a disease should kill without a particular 8jmptoin« that symp- 
torn undoubtedlj cannot be essential to the disease.) 

It is raroy however, that fever is fatal in its first attack.-— It has 
been already shown, that its continuance does not depend upon its 
original cause: it must therefore have some progress of Us own; 
either it must remain exactly in the same situation in which it was 
produced, or some variation must take place in it.-— It is true indeed, 
that if die sulgect be taken a priori, it would prima fade be con- 
cluded, that if a cause produced an effect, and was no longer ap- 
plied ; that tiiat effect would continue precisely the same. — But tids 
ianot Ae case with the human body. There six^powers in i^whtch 
retard or repel those variations that are produced by the causes of 
disease; and so it happens in fever. There are powers in the body, 
tHiick when the fever is once produced, repel it, and bring the patient 
back ^ain to die healthy state. — It is very true, tiiat what these op- 
eratioiis are which repel fever, is not known, (as far as the author is 
aUe to judge ;) — but the extoTiafappearancea winch take place daring 
tibeir operation are perfectiy known. 

The andior has therefore only to emuneraU the appearances which 
take place during the time that the powers of the body are repellinc^ 
tke Mack ^or First Stage] of a fever, from whatever cause it may 



The first of these are Horror and Rigor $ in English shuddering 
and a^Mfclgipg ; (although the Latin words express the sense better.) — 
It is an observation the author heard from Dr. CuUen, which ha» 
been confirmed from his own experience and reading; that when in 
any paroxysm of fever, rigor and horror take place; the paiimt is nev} 
er carried off by the accession of that paroxysm. — Many observatioiaf 
are however to be made with regard to these symptoms. They are 
▼eiy fiur fitm always taking place in every fever ; so as to be sensi- 
ble either to the pi^tieol or the by-stander, or to a practitioner well 
vwaed in the disease. When they do take place, they happen verf 
commonly in the first accession of a conUmicd fever ; not so fte- 
qnentiy afterwards. They take place oftener in the subsequent ac- 
oeaskms of tnlermttfoi^ fever ; butare very fiu* from being constant in 
diems (and although it be true, that when they do take place, the 
patient is not destroyed in that paroxysm by the fever itself; yet it 
ia alao traii» that many patients escape during the accession of a 
paroxysm, without any horror or rigor taking place.) 
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flbw of blood upon the heart. — It seems to be a more decided ap- 
pearance of tlie second stage ; for a second stage of a simple fever> 
or an iniermUteni, it is believed, has never been seen without it. 
Yet in continued fevers, the author has frequently seen all the other 
symptoms of the second stage, without any frequency of the pulsa- 
tion of the arteries above the common rate, (which is 73 strokes in 
a minute) : indeed he has often seen it much below 7^, when all the 
other symptoms of the second stage were present in an high degree. 
'—He believes, however, that this is only that the heart is not affect- 
ed with the disease ; or rather, that a greater degree of insemtbili- 
ty koi taken place in it, than in the other parts of the system.— 
''rheTef(M:e, frequency of the pulse should ;j<- /er/y be enumerated 
amopg the appearances of the hot fit of fever 

The jmlsations increase as the hot fit conies on, to 100 or mord 
strikes in a minute ; and continue frequent during the whole of the 
hot fit : — and are often much fuller and stronger than in tiie 6r9i 
stage of the disease; 

Along with this frequency of the pulse, a greater degree of Heai 
takes place : but it is independent of it, bearing no proportion td 
the freqtiency of the pulse.— Sometimes when th3 pulse i^i very fre- 
quent, the heat to the feel of the patient, to the thermometer, and to 
the practitioner ; is less than the temperature in health.— Sometimes 
the heat is greater ; when the pulse is by no means very frequent, 
fall, or strong. 

The Heal of the human body, if taken by a small Fahrenheit's 
thermometer under tiie tongue, with the mouth shut ; is 97"^ and a 
half, in a person in perfect health.— It is the same, (if an opportunity 
should offer of examining it,) in any of the interior parts of the body i 
seldom altering a degree, as long as a man remains in health ; of 
whatever temperature the external atmosphere or surrounding bod- 
ies may be;— How such an exact temperature should be maintained, 
it is not tlie object at present to discuss. 

Tlie greatest degree of heat the author ever observed in fever (and 
he has paid attention to this point) is 105^ : he has seen in many 
authors much greater degrees mentioned, (110^ and 112°) : but nev- 
er found in any fever, (either simple, continued, or intermittent^) an 
higher degree tlian 105.— It varies very much in the hot fit of the 
paroxysm of a simple and intermitting fever. During th^ hot fit, it 

IS 
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:i OMNiMi At p«fi%x*ii^ ^Mw i ifc j nw d in tbe exorenities^ unless there 
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iKiiihfr M "^'.-^ > ^c^dOfti !v •hL> >ta§e. uoteTen when it proves fa- 
-jM > 9li. A/s'i .•*!Ni'\«r<K\>i *.ti *Jie pul:i« and ^r^ter beat, are always 
"vu»v it ••*' s.* ^■"» 'K SiK'i/mi A«^^ gf a simple fever.— It is 

Ks^iv-^ .C' ox«>H ''Xi- ^fhf« cvoacittt^ie 4 prtacipal part of this 9tcond 
«.(..-.- "« i.v-^ !^ , ^ uv<t(.N 1, jie^^tiL ^ri'^ cure«afftsii]^ out of the disease 

&<- ^n ..b* ^•.♦.i jdT'ii* ii-sc >5a^ : ^^bkrb is the wbole alteration 
••'.su : iv TV ! 'M >c»v li* 'a«e Vi^.'— *1\k i* especially proved by 
cV j«.'>o 1.C %'a> Vv««iM9K^ «wcv lbe^u«f«t; but likewise for the 
ufeM^: vcLTt r.rer lad strvnyeer. in tK» ^eosmd state ^or hot fit.) — This 
iUv^v ».;**' A irvirvr di^Rnrcnce between the size of the ventricle of 
VIC ^>'4*t. **-\^'i diUted and contracteti : therefore a more extensive 
<v« ;inN>v. s/ vt : ami likewise that it exerts itself with greater en- 
tt^;* . v .a v<K^ \iords contracts with greater force,) so as to throw 
a ^A'^'? (|v^aititv i^' blood into the aorta at each contraction, and to 
tl^kvv :i in viiih ^:Teater force ; and thus to increase the Circulation 
^^i\^^>;^.^M» ov \\ht>?e sji'stem. — For certainly, if there be a greater 
4^^^ vku«^ ^«';vlV<'n iho ctmtracted and relaxed state of the ventricle ; 

V' vS4\ u\sMx Mood is (ut»wn into the aorta at each contraction, and 
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tbe contractions are more numerous ;) a larger quantity of blood must 
circulate throu^ the whole body. — It is true indeed, that when it 
passes from the aorta, it may not circulate through every branch of 
it and every capillary vessel, with greater velocity ; but it must pass 
through 8(nne of its branches and some of the capillaries, with great* 
er velocity. If some of the capillaries, and some of the branches of 
the aorta are contracted ; then it must still pass through tlie others 
with an additional velocity ; and in consequence, meet with a great- 
er resistance ; which will force it to attempt to pass through those 
Tessels which are contracted, with greater force. — Since then a num- 
ber of tiie vessels are evidently contracted in tlie first stage of the 
disease ; this would render the solution of the effects of the hot fit 
(or second stage) in carrying off fever, easy ; for it would resolve 
itself into diis ; — that the small vessels being contracted throughout 
tke tystem, propel a large quantity of blood upon the heart ; which 
stimulates the heart to make stronger exertions ; so to throw the 
blood with greater force into these contracted small vessels, force 
them open, and thus carry off the disease. — And such has been the 
wdiition given by those, who have precluded aariy alteration in the 
Jbdd»from being the cause of the disease. 

Whether the Hmds are altered by the hot fit of a simple fever, is 
a point to be determined only by experiment. — But no alteration in 
them has ever been shown in any fever ; much less in a simple one^ 
(which continues only eight, ten, or twelve houi-s). — On the other 
hand, it does not require any precise time to produce an alteration 
in the chemical properties of the fluids : it may take place instanta- 
neously ; much more may it happen in two or three hours. — But the 
possibility of such alteration of the properties of the fluids by no 
means proves that it has actually taken place ; any more thav the 
possibility of its not happening, proves that it has not taken place. 

Upon examining blood carefully taken in the first stage of fever. 
and blood taken in the second, or even in the crisis ; the author in 
many instances has found no sensible difference among tlu^ni. — In 
die spontaneous separation of the blood, (in which the coagulable 
lymph separates from its water and the serum, and entangles the 
red particles at the same time, so as to form a coagulum ;) the coag- 
tJMe lymph itself has been found exactly the same in all the stages 
of paroxysm of a simple fever.— The red particles are the same in 
all their sensible qualities, as far as tlicy could be examined by any 
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chemical process ; the cotigtihtm of the coagalable I jmph is the same i 
the $ertim the same ; the ntperftuous leafer, putrescent mftcilage, and 
iflftf , contained in the blood, are likewise the same ; (as appears 
from experiments which the author has frequently made and repeat- 
ed : It is useless to detail these experiments, as thej are only nc^^ 
ative proof, that in many cases the fluids are not altered by the hot 
fit erf' a simple ferer.) — In other cases alterations have taken place ; 
hnt not in simple fevers, (as will be mentioned afterwards) : yet|^ 
more frequently, there is no sensible alteration whatever. 

It has indeed been sud that the fluids were attenuated ; and a 
ttousand things besides. These are the dreams of speculatists ; noft 
confirmed by one experiment ; and as such are to be entirely rejected. 
Until then it is otherwise proved, (which there is no reason to im- 
apne it will be, after the attention which has already been paid to 
tibe properties of the fluids in fever, without discovering any altera- 
tion in them ;) the author may be allowed to conclude, that the hot 
fit makes no alteration in the fluids. 

It is next to be considered whether the Oreater Jlctkm of the Heart, 
(propelling the Mood with additional force into the small vessels,) 
really removes the contraction ; and so carries off* the disei^. 

There are at least two distinct parts in the attack of fever ; con- 
traction of the small vessels, and depression of the powers of the 
. body. These two are not in proportion to one another ; but some- 
times, when there is a great degree of contraction, there is very lit- 
tle depression of the powers of the body ; and depression of strength 
is not necessarily attended with greater contraction of the small 
vessels. — There is also •Affection of the Stomach, (apparently inde- 
pendent of the other external appearances ;) which may perhaps be 
considered as a Mire/ distinct part: — But the contimction, depression, 
and affection of the stomach toorether, are possibly no more than tlie 
exterior indications of some other alteration, of which no probable 
conjecture has hitherto been formed.— If contraction of the vessels 
is of^e of these appearances only : some hesitation must arise in the 
mind to allow, tliat removing it, (or as it has been called by some, 
taking off the spasm,) would cure the disease. 

It is first to be considered whether the disease is carried off in 
proportion to this strong action of the Heart. — But here a distinction 
must be made ; without which great error may be fallen into. Ful;- 
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ness and atrengih of the pulse, which frequently take place in the 
hot fit of fevers, as well as in other diseases, have often been called 
hardnesB ; (as has already been observed of obstruction.) — Hardness 
of die pulse is undoubtedly a feel of action in the arteries, and not 
in the heart. It may exist with a small pulse, when the ventricle 
tiirows out a small quantity of blood at each contraction ; with a 
weak pulse, as in hectic casei) near their end ; with a slow pulse, as 
in chronic rheumatism : and therefore does not at all depend upon 
the action of the heart. — It also has this concomitant symptom ; 
tiiat it produces in the blood a disposition to remain fluid after extra- 
vasation : so that the red particles shall fall from the surface before 
any coagulation takes place, and the upper part shall afterwards 
consist of coagulated coagulable lymph, (forming what is commonly 
called a buff upon the blood). This takes place not unfrequcntly in 
a paroxysm of a simple fever ; but it is not necessary, or even com? 
mon. (When it does, it always gives a great disposition to pro- 
long the paroxysm ; and convert it into a compound fever.) — The 
consideratioh of this appearance tliei^ n^ust at present be entirely 
laid aside- 
It is so obvious to suppose, that the strong action of the heart pro- 
pdling a great quantity of blood, (with force,) into the small ves- 
aelsy is tiiat part of the hot fit, which carries off* the disease : that 
this opinion has on first view been universally adopted.— And in all 
fke rude ages of medicine, Stimulants have been constantly employ- 
ed to increase the action of the heart ; in order to shorten the par- 
oxysms, produce crisis, and change compound into simple fevers. 
But when the art has been more refined, (as by Sydenham in our 
country,} these stimulants have been rejected ; as tending to pro- 
long what would otherwise be a simple fever ; and converting it in- 
to a compound one.— It may be affirmed therefore, that although in 
rude ages the idea has been formed, that the greater exertion of the 
heart is the means by which the unassisted operations of the body 
carries off the disease ; yet when practitioners in medicine become 
more conversant in it, this opinion was by them thrown aside.— 1 
Many practitioners however, who have not considered the subject 
matureh; still retain this notion ; which is certainly erroneous. — 
It mndRle owned, however, that altliough the increased action of 
the heart produced by spices, wine, and otlier stimulants very often 
prolongs die paroxysm, and converts a simple into a compound fe- 
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¥er ; nevertheless sometimes it has happened, that on exhibitii^ 
diese stimulants, a paroxysm has been sooner and more perfectly 
ourried ofT: but this has happened so rarely, (not cmce in fifty times,) 
and on the other hand the paroxysm has been so frequently pro- 
longed by them ; that they do not seem of such utility, as to au- 
tiiorise our employing them in practice. 

However, the increased action of the heart is certainly for the 
most part greater in sin^ than in compound fevers ; and, in tnier- 
mUienia, whose paroxysms are shorter (and die increase of action of 
the heart by means of stimulants now and then makes them still short- 
er) it may be greater likewise than in a continued fever. — So that it 
can be hardly doubted, that the increased action of the heart is one 
meani rfthe cure of Vi€ first stage; although far from the only one. 

Other means are therefore to be sought; and the next which offers 
is some Action of the Stomachs 

It frequently happens that Sickness takes pUce in a simple fever ; 
not in the first attack, but in the beginning of the hot fit. — Some 
have imagined tliat this has such an effect, as to co-operate with the 
strong action of the heart; so as to carry off* the disease. — They 
have been led to this more particularly by observing, that certain 
remedies which sometimes produce sickness, do frequently bring on 
a crisis sooner or more perfectly ; (such medicines, for instance, as 
tartarized antimony and ipecacuanha.) — But there are many simple 
fevers in wliich no sickness ever takes place ; and yet they termi- 
nate as perfectly, and tiie crisis is as complete, as in other cases 
where sickness does take place. — Sickness therefore cannot be con- 
sidered as a cause existing in the hot fit which carries off* the disease. 
-^Medicines, (such as tartarized antimony and ipecacuanha,) which 
certainly have a tendency to bring on a crisis and render that crisis 
more perfect ; frequently, while they do so, produce no sickness. 
When a large dose of tliese medicines can be borne upon the stom- 
ach, without occasioning nausea ; they are more efficacious in ren- 
dering the paroxysm shorter, and converting the fever into a simple 
one ; than when tlie stomach will bear but a small quantity without 
producing nausea. — In this case, indeed, they rarely have ^y effect 
in carrying off* the disease.— It is farther to be observed, flkt there 
are several otlier medicines which produce sickness in as violent a 
degree, (such as squills) ; which, in whatever dose they are exhibited. 
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Wve no effect in bringing on crisis in fever.— Upon the whole there- 
fore it seems evident, that sickness does not tend to carry off* the 
disease ; bat that the sickness is only a concomitant effect of a cer- 
tain Actum if the Stomach; (arising from the action of medicines 
which produce a crisis ; or arising from the action of the powers of 
the body through the fever itself.) 

Since a patient is not carried off by the^«^ stage of a simple fe- 
ver after horror and rigor have taken place, (which seem to arise 
evidently from affection of the stomach,) and since loss of appetite 
likewise, and sometimes nausea, appear at the beginning of the Hot 
lU; a suspicion may be entertained, that some Affection of the stom- 
aeh produced in the first stage, at least concurs in carrying off the 
eontraciioB of the small vessels and the inaction of the powers of 
tiie body throughout the system, (or the cause on which these exter- 
nal appearances depend).— For the stomach has very great influ- 
ence on the other parts of the system ; as appears from the effect of 
many medicines which have their operation entirely on the stom- 
ach before they can reach any other part. Spices, (such as nutmeg, 
cinnamon, &c.) produce a glow of heat over the whole system, the 
momoit they are received into the stomach : but when they have 
been thrown into it six or ei^t hours, their offsets' are entirely gone 
eflT; and instead of the body being stimulated, languor succeeds. 
(It is well known, that the effects of spices depend entirely on the 
eeseniki oil they contain : this is far from being volatile ; and has no 
chance, therefore, of evacuation out of the body, by evaporation, in 
that time; and it often happens that no other evacuation takes 
place, by which it may be discharged : They cannot therefore have 
their operation in the blood-vessels, or any of the secretory organs.) 
—It bas been supposed, that the nerves of the stomach took up this 
essential oil, carried it to the brain, and thence to the other parts of 
the body ; but without the smallest proof of any kind wiiatever.— 
It iqipears, therefore, that the whole of their operation is on the 
atomach.*-6{^mim likewise, by its operation on the stomach, affects 
the whole system ; for it is not swallowed five minutes in many cases, 
before the effects of it begin to be felt ; and they are entirely gone 
off in eight or ten hours ; (although there be no reason to believe that 
any part of it has gone out of the system). Perhaps, being diluted 
with the whole mass of fluids, it no longer produces any effect ; 
wUle, if applied in a more concentrated state to the other parts ^ 
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Ifae bod J, it would certainly have considerable action.^-i'ertmayl 
bark, exhibited in substance to the quantity of half an ounce or an 
ounce, just before the attack of the paroxysm of an intermittent 
fever, (the time of which is known ;) will in many instances prevent 
that paroxysm from taking pUce; The effect therefore must be on 
the stomach : for there is not time for it in this space to be dissolved 
and carried into the blood vessels ; it cannot get into the blood- 
vessels in the form of a powder ; and if it be exhibited already dis- 
solved in water or any other menstruum/ it is not nearly so effica- 
cious as when employed in powder : consequently the whole of ita 
effect in this case must be on the stomach. 

It is sufficient to have enumerated the effects of these medicines, 
to show that the stomach has great influence over the other parts of 
the system— It is, however, by no means to be nqtposed that the 
action of all medicines is entirely, or principally on the stomach. 
Mercury, for instance, may be exhibited so as to affect the stomach 
and produce sickness ; but in consequence of this affection of the 
stomach, none of its other powers are exerted. In order that they 
should be, it is necessary that it should be absorbed and carried into 
the course of circulation : for it will equally produce its other ef-, 
fects, if it be absorbed from the skin or any other part of the body.- 
— All that is intended to be shown is, that this affection of the stom- 
ach has very great power over tlie rest of the system ; and very prob- 
ably co-operates with the increased action of the heart, in carrying 
off tlic contraction of the small vessels and t]ie inaction of the pow- 
ers of the body, (or the more unknown alteration from the healthy 
state of the system on which these depend). 

Tliis increased action of the heart and affection of the stomach, 
may be the only efficient powers exerted in the liot fit of fevers ;— 
or there may be others with which we are totally unacquainted. 

In investigating the effects brought on by the hot fit, we must se- 
lect those appearances which take place in a fever, consisting of one 
paroxysm only ; (and which is terminated in eight, ten, or twelve 
hours :) — for there are many which happen in compound, that do not 
appear in simple, fevers. 

The fiivt that shall be taken notice of are Fulness and Strength of 
the pulse, added to \\& frequency ; (which in many instances is very 
niuch increased above that which arises in,^and is a part of, the first 
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FlUgt^ o( l)ie disafise.}--The Palte is aften much more rrequciit in a 

Iflin^e fever thnn in the paroxystm of initrmxltent* t and Btiil more 

I in paruKysims of intermittento. Uian in eontwuit ftvefs. (In 

mple fevers, it is not uncommiinlj 140 or 150 atrokps in n min- 

; full, slrong, anil very much obstructpc!.)--In the poioi^sins 

if tDtermittenta and continued fevers; it is not unfrerjuenlly Aarif 

the samp tim« : But this seldom happens in the hot H of a eim- 

c fever. — Some autliors have mistaken obstruction of the pulee, 

r hardnfse.- --Sometimes, die dinease termtnatt^a in Topical Infitan- 

tttion, without awy cri*iia happening, {as is hereafter to b* deacrib- 

; in wliicli case, although the pulse bo hard, Uic fever cannot Iw 

asiderod as simple. 

t (Xmtlalwn i«, therefore, univorsnily increased ; although un- 
ty.— In aonie of the small veaseU in every part of the body, it 
n as to produce redness and fulness of all the parts, 
of the veins.— But then many of the small 
wis in every part remain confracted : (as may be (fathered from 
e exterior parts, although they have a degree of redness, still re- 
r taintng (heir dirty reddUh brown color ; from the contracted state 
of tbe wtretory organs, nnd thence the diminution of the secretions, 
which still continues ; and from tiie dryness of the skin and tongue.) 
I ^It Bppean from these sufficiently evident, that Although some of 
lall vessels are so far enlui^d, as to let more blood pass 
h them; yet others remain still contrncted.--ThQ circulation, 
tkerarorc, is increased by the strong and more fi'equent action of llie 
heart, and greater difference between the contracted and relaxed 
slate of the ventric:lc, propelling the blood forward through some of 
the veaeels ; nhilc otiicrs remain contractt^d. 

At the be^nning of the hot fit, and before it is perfectly formed, 
ihe circulation is variously affected in different pai'ta of the body ; 
(dut is, the circulation is evidently greater in one particular port. 
than in oiliers.)— It frequently happens that one part shall become 
rid and swelled, while others reniaio ]«1e and contracted ; (une arm 
fur instaDce, shall be red and larger, while the other is pale luid con- 
tracted.) The veins of the one shall be full, and the blood flow in 
then more rapidly ; while those in the other remain contracted. 
TliJ* aliall continue for a certain length of time; when tliat part, 
M^iich WBS red aud swelled, with the veins distended, shall become 
Lonlractcd, pale, and llie veins contracted: wiiile that which was 
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and had it» wna contrairted bdbre» shall become full, red, amf 
its rana distended. — This shiftimc however, remains bat m 
time in simple fever ; perhaps not above half an hour. In par- 
KjmM if intermittents» it continnes longer ; and still longer in the 
first attack if continned fevers. — UmoerMd rednuM at length tak» 
flare in all cases of simple fever ; togedm' with folness, and in- 
creased size of, and greater circidatioQ tiirong^, the veins ; accom- 
ftttied however with appearances of contraction. 

Tlie Hud b freqacntlj nmch greater in the cold fit (or first stage) ; 
tfmn in the oidinarv state of the bodj. Even when the patient feels 
Umaelf very cold, the heat (as ascertained by the thermometer) of- 
ten aiises to as great a degree as it ever does in fever. — When the 
MCtnd sti^^ conies on, the patient b^ns to feel himself hotter, bat 
mneqnallj : sometimes one extremity is felt cold by the patient, the 
other extremity hot ; sometimes die extremities feel cold, when the 
patient feels the parts about the thorax veiy hot. Bat this inequal- 
ity u less and sdbsists for a shorter duration, in a simple fever ; than 
in any odio^ case of die disease. — The heat is more unequal in the 
paroxysm of interanittents : and frequently much more, in the first 
attack of continued fevers. — The heat over die whole body in a ^m- 
pie fever seems intense to die patient ; yet upon application of the 
Atnnometer„ it b often found even less, than it was when the pa- 
tbnl felt himself cold. \Mien the padent has felt himself univer- 
ially cold, it has frequendv been found lOo^ under the tongue ; but 
when he felt himself extremelT hot, it has been reduced to 102^ or 
lOo''.— It would be difficult in these cases to believe the ther- 
mometer a perfect measure of beat, did we not know that our sensa- 
tU^n ofhenU w extrtniehf faUacums ; while we have no reason to doubt 
that the diderent expansions of mercury and glass are uniform^ iii 
showing the variation of temperature, (since they are always the 
same in every fixed point of heat ; as in the boiling of fluids under 
the same degree of pressure, and in a solid becoming fluid, &c.) Not- 
withstanding, therefore, that the patient feels himself excessively 
hot in the hot fit of a simple fever ; yet he is really not more so, 
than he was in the cold fit ; (frequently not even so hot.) 

There is considerable Thirst in the beginning of the first stage of 
s simple fever ; which is greatly augmented in the second stage. —It 
is difficult to account for thb augmentation. The tongue is not now 
drier, nor tlie mouth : there b as yet no evacuation, by which the 
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preportion of water can be diminished in the blood-vessels— Per- 
haps the exertion of the powers of the heart, (which the author has 
considered as one of the operations tending to carry off the disease,) 
maj create thirst. Perhaps it may be tlie superior sensation of heat, 
(although not accompanied by actual heat,) that may occasion diis 
superior sensation of thirst. Perhaps it may be the affection of the 
stomach : — But these points cannot be determined. 

The patient is sometimes so muck depressed in the first attack of 
simple fever, as not to feel any Bestlesaness : but at other times 
a considerable degree of it takes place : and it never fails to come 
on most violently in the second stage.— If it did take place in the 
first attack, it is very much increased during the second staged—- 
The patient feels the time gone through infinitely long ; a minute 
seems to him more than an hour : he cannot fix his attention on a^y 
•tyect; he does not lie easy, and finds no relief in changing his pos- 
ture.— It is difficult likewise to say, from what cause this takes 
pU€e.**-It is certainly different from the anxiety and oppresaun^ 
which arise about the praecordia in the first stage of the disease. 

There are two apparent causes of restlessness and anxiety in the 
sj8tem«r— One, is an accumulation of blood in the lungs, and in the. 
auricles of the heart and in the veins leading to them. — The ventri- 
eki of the heart can never be said to be oppressed with blood ; since 
there is a period- in each of their contractions, in which the valve, 
which is situated between the ventricle and auricle, is shut. No 
Mood therefore can be thrown into the ventricles during the time of 
their contraction ; (when they are clearing themselves by propelling 
the blood into the aorta, or pulmonary artery.) — In the auricles, 
there is no such provision ; but the bloo<l is pressing into t]iem,eveB 
during the time of their contraction ; and gives resistance to it. The 
veins near the heart, if the blood be thrown upon them by the con- 
traction of the veins in the other parts of the body, and the'auricles ; 
are not capableof conveying it away ; but must be distended.— This 
produces evidently, anxiety and restlessness.— Or restlessness may 
arise in the first stage, from universal contraction of the small ves- 
els $ and mAy continue in the second stage, from the contractioa 
reouuning*— In the second stage, the increase of circulation,* (from 
the stronger action of the heart through such vessels as become of 
lai^r diameter,) may add to the distension of the larger veins near 
Ae heart* The ventricles nevertheless, being more dilated in thn 




cfBtnctod in die time of their 
frm the pabftiMi of die arteries being much 
nOfer :> mat take off die odditioBd qoaiititj ^ Mood ;— 
yirhnw. the whole aisietj remonuif; finom-this cause maj 
lot te ircoler ia the hot ft, thaa h was ia the fist stage. 

Jbm Ukv eoHit 9f rgsrtgiiwsn w%d tmetumeu, may arise from dis- 
laiisMB of the small Teasels throoghoot the system. This produces 
u neowncss over die whole body ; accompanied with anxiety, rest- 
fcs« iO !W, and the same idea of the prolongation of time. — The au- 
dior however* would not be confident diat diis was entirely the 
oause of restlessness in the hot fit of simple fevers ; especially at its 
commencepient. — There are various causes which may produce it : 
as many affections of the mtruf, indqiendent of the diseased state of 
the body, (which iatiierefore foreign to the present subject ; — not but 
that die mind is affected in fever as well as the body ; but this has 
been considered as part of the first stage.) 

There are numjf iHsHuet in ttkiek, (independent of accumulation 
of blood in the lar|;e veins near the heart, and tension or the small 
ve«:»els throughout the system,) resdessness, uneasiness, and the 
idea of protongauon of dnie, ouiy be produced. — If for instance 
SttU^iances get into the Mfmmk^ whkh disturb it, widMMit producing 
akknoMi^ or Hausea : the same sensations fir««|uently take place. — 
¥)hvu subt&tniKtH gc^ into the «toBaach whkh are disagreeable to it,, 
the tii>t o|>i^auiHi that happens im that the ^wsaU vessels throughout 
dk system are contracted ; as appears ^foos tke uaaversal paleness 
wh.xN Tuken place, 'llie bhiod i^ diroum tat'^arge quantity upon 
th^ k«r^>. and >euij^ near the heart> and tc» aurtcles : occasioning a 
9ea»e vf «e«^ht «ad auxietv : (thk omv be aaid to be ovrii^ to the 
fuhw«^ el^ the ^etii$ near the heart, and of it» auricles). Alter this 
pa!;^alf^$^^ there arw «w«fee or all of the following symptoms ; unl- 
veisil hrat, strength and frequency of the pulse, swelling in every 
part of the UhIt^ cutaneous eruption, inflammation of the head, great 
tension of the »T«tem, and uneasiness, which roav be ascribed to the 
tensKui.— But there are many substances, (such as food of high fla- 
\t>r. i\r punluciii^ a \-iscid solution,) which (without causing apale- 
ness» luiusoa* tension, &c.) will, if eaten in too great quantity, or if 
tliruw n into a >tomach not sufficiently powerful for dieir digestion ; 
occaMim the sim\e sense of uneasiness, restlessness, and the same 
idea of the prolongation of time. — There may therefore be aflTection 
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«f ihe gtomach, independent of sickness or nausea and independent 
•fan J tension; which may occasion restlessness, uneasiness and 
idea of prolongation of time. 

Ddirkan way take place in the firsi stage of fever ; in conse- 
quence t>f either the depression of strength in the body or the mind, 
or eontraetion of the vessels of the brain.— Delirium may also take 
place in consequence of the second stage of the disease ; and that 
in a nwple ftver: this delirium happening much more frequently in 
a ansple fever, than it does in the paroxysms of intermittents. — The 
delirium that takes place in the second stage, would appear to de- 
pend entirely on the increased action .of the heart. The pulse be- 
coBii^ very full, strong and frequent, there arises pain in the head ; 
— diarindlar from the pain which took place in the first stage. (That 
wUeb took place in the first stage is clearly a pain affecting the m- 
UgmmenU of' the head ; perhaps the skin alone, at most the pericra- 
Bittm: but the pain which arises in the second stage is felt by tiie 
pui&mt tnUmaUy ; and gives him the idea that there is something 
diateiiding the head or the brain, so as to attempt to burst the era- 
mmn. It is not more, nor often so violent, as tiie pain taking place 
frm die first stage of the disease.) The delirium it produces, while 
H renaina, is considerable ; — that is, the patient often mistakes one 
ok}eet finr another, althou^ die organs of sensation still make an 
iasy gea ai on on his mind. He can see, for example ; but he mistakes 
one man for another or for a post. His organs of hearing are dften 
wore readily affected ; but not with the ideas that would be produc- 
ed by the same sounds were he in health. The same thing happena 
with r^;ard to his other senses. — In the mean time, the carotid and 
temporal arteries beat full and strong ; the eyes are rather red ; and 
die fiu^e flushed. There is therefore reason to believe, that this de« 
lirium arises from compression of the brain, by the quantity of blood 
thrown np into it by the increased action of the heart. 

This delirium, if unaccompanied with hardness of the pulse, by 
no means retards the crisis. — But if hardness of the pulse, (inde- 
pendent of obstruction,) should take place ; it often converts the 
disease into a compound fever. 

With these symptoms^ (as far as they are compatible with them,) 
off ihote appearances which take place in the first stage of fever, 
epfilmtfe.— Some, however, are incompatible : the pulse cannot be 
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full and strong, for instance, anff at tlic same time small. ODier- 
wise the pain in the fori'liead, depression of st]'en[>th, foulness of tt'. 
(ungue, and rontraction of llic secretory organs, &c> all continue. 

Fevers generalty differ from one another in the Duration of the 
hot lit. — Altli«uf;h a fever which has been called an epliemei'a, (as 
lasting a A^s and a niglit) hus been described bj Greek physicians, 
aa attended «itli as violent symptoms as anj fever ; — yet by mod- 
ern practiliuiiers a difcase under thia name has generally been at- 
tributed to extess ; (such as drinking too large quantities of wine ; 
«r the application of sitme otlier such stimulus, wliich occasions a 
frequency iif pulse and heal, for a certain length of time). — Thi« 
nflectiun docs nol in any way resemble a fever, there being none of 
the other symptonis of that discaie. 

A simple fever, such as the author is describing, does not oftca 
Hast a day and a night; but iu often terminated in eight, ten, or 
twelve hour».---The disease going ofl", does not return again: and 
then may be considered as perfectly simple. Or it does return 
again, and forms a compound fever ; (the history of which will be 
shown iu future dissertations.) 

Nevertheless, the liot Gt In simple fever may remain for a much 
longer time ; may conlinae two days, or even run into the third, 
without any fresh exacerbation ; and may be carried olT.— This hap- 
pens from the prolongation of the second stage ; but this is extreme- 
ly rare. 

Mucli more frequently in simple fevers, the first stage does not 
continue above two hours.— -The second stage rarely continues after- 
wards for more than two or three hours, before the crisis begins to 
take place.— -It frequently happens that it continues a much less 
time : when the disease is not terminated by a crisis ; but by an in- 
flammation or an hremorrhage. 

The firet manner in which a simple fever terminates, has been 
called a Criaia.-— Italy and Rome having acquired their science from 
Greece, were exceedingly apt to adopt Greek phrases; more partic- 
ularly in medicine, because almost all the physicians among the 
Romans were Greeks.— But die terms were employed very vaguely. 
Crisis, for example, was used for any termination of any disease; 
good or bad. Among the moderns, there is nothing so prejudicial 
to medicine as the introduction of Greek names ; especially as they 
have been adopted by numbers who do not undersund one word tS 
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tiie language.— When the term crisis is made use of in the present 
work, it always means the going off* of Hiejirsi stage of fever, in the 
manner here described. 

The hot fit having continued a certain time, is the occasion appa^ 
rently of the crisis :* either bj means of the increased action of the 
heart and arteries ; the affection of fhe stomach ; or both taken to- 
gether : or perhaps by some other operation which has not as yet 
S»een discovered. — Sometimes one of the symptoms of the first stage 
^es way first; sometimes another: so that it cannot be said which 
has the priority.— YiThen the symptoms of the first stage are car- 
ried off", those of the second stage go off" of course ; (being pro- 
duced by those of the first : So tiiat if the first stage had never 
taken place, the second would never have come on.)— Nor does the' 
aecond stage continue (like the first) independent of its cause ; but 
leavsea the patient as soon as its cause is removed.— It is the symp- 
toms of ihe first stage ^tiat first apparently give way: sometimes the 
great sense of weight about the prcecordia ; somietimes the ob- 
ttroction of the pulse: Sometimes Rdaxation qf the Secretory 
Vtuds takes place, &c. 

Bat the most striking appearance to the patient and by-stander, 
is flie relaxation of the vessels of the skin : in consequence of which, 
Prqfuu Sweating arises ; — which has been supposed by many emi- 
nent practitioners, to be <m evacuation of something noxious to the 
system which was the cause of the disease. 

It is difficult to procure a quantity of the fluid, so secreted, sufii- 
oient to determine its qualities. Some may be procured by taking 
it oflTfrqm the skin by a spoon, or by washing the linen in distilled 
water.— By the first method it is difficult to procure more than two 
or three ounces : in most cases hardly one. It is a fluid not per- 
fectly thmsparent : and its want of transparency depends on an oily 
matter ; wUch on standing in a close phial, rises to the surface ; 
§nA. consbts partly of expressed' oU, and partly of the oil which gives 
the peculiar smell to the body. In both these respects it agrees 
with the oily matter commonly secreted in the sweat of a man in 
health.— After this oil has risen to the top, ko that the watery part 
becomes transparent ; on evaporating it, a mucilaginous matter is 
found. If the heat employed for the evaporation be under 150^, it 

* It is proper to notice, that what the author cdls a crisis in simple tever, i^ 
it occur at all, occurs in the c^wte of the second stage of its paroxysm* 
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it BMrij colorless, and peifectlj soluble in water again : But with 
a greater degree of heat, it acquires a brownish color. — Along with 
thb mucilaginous matter, saline mbstaneeM are found ; hot in such 
«Mall quantity, when the sweat is taken irom the slun bj a spoon, 
that it can hardly be determined what tliey are. — Wh«n teken from 
the linen of a patient washed in distilled water, filtered and evapo- 
rated ; natron murtafr/m, ammonia tnuriaia, and ammonia pJ^ospho^ 
ml0, are found.— All these substances are found also in sweat ex- 
cited in a healthy body ; (so that as far as can be judged from ex- 
periment, there is nothing in die matter evacuated by sweating, 
which ii» not found in health.)— It is possible, indeed, that something 
ouiy escape chemical experiment ; but it must never be presumed 
that there is. Too often a possilMlity of substances or circumstances 
existing that the nicest scrutiny could not detect, has been deemed 
a sufficient proof that such circumstances or substances did actually 
exist : but a proof, and not a possibility, is always necessary to in- 
duce the smallest belief of their presence. — There is therefore, the 
higliest probability that there is nothing in this evacuation different 
from the sweating that takes [dace in a person in health ; and that 
it arisea merely fr^om nUutaiion ct die vessels of the skin. 

AlthimgK profuse sweating most commonly takes place in the 
going oiT of a simple paroxysm of fever, by crisb ; there is sometimes 
only a ^Uit mifi9fwrf on the skin ; which is at the same time re- 
laxed. 

The *kin returns likewise to its healdiy color : but this happens 
only to\\ anU the end c^ the «*nsi$ : or we should rather say, that the 
true skin n^ceives its healthy florid color from the blood circulating 
through tlie small ves^tels ; and overcomes the color of the coloring 
membrane of the »kiu and the color of the sebaceous matter.— In- 
deed there appears to be more color in the tiret stage of fever, from 
the sebaceous matter of the glands, and the coloring membrane id 
the skin ; than in the healthy state ; and that this is part of the dis- 
ease. But t)us color will be more concentrated in consequence of 
the contraction of the skin ; (since the sebaceous glands will be 
brought nearer to one another, and likewise the different parts of 
the coloring membrane of the- skin ; so as to give, as it were, a deep- 
er tint.)— When the contraction of the skin goes off, this color goes 
off likewise. But this never happens at first, (whether there be 
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I much or little evacuntion Ity sweating] ; but townrds the end uf the 
crisis, or when it has completely takea pluce. 

The ev&cuatinn by sweating takes place. Id the greatest number 
of simple fevers, for several hours very profusely. —But as ia nome 
itUbut trifling ! it would not seem a necessary means of carrying 
L«ff liever. Probably it is merely ucclJenlal, and a consequence of 
itiie relaxation o( the skin and continued strong sction of the henrt. 
&~— It is to he remarked, liowever, Uiat no xunplc fever U emnplelfli/ 
Teamed off by criiU, witliout «ome degree of mrasture of the skin. 

The t'rinr is also secreted commonly in larger quantity in the cri- 
V* of fever. — But what is more remarkable iu it is. that if it be col- 
lected in sufficient (juantity, and let stand for some liine, it becomes 
larbid ; asil ^flaiy Cryslaia are dqioailed of a dirty red fobr.—.This 
depoudon atmnat always takes place on the going off of a simple 
lever by crisis ; and that, even when tite fcbiile appearances have 
been very slight ; often, when it was only an increase of the ordina- 
ly erveuing paroxysm of fever.— -This matter seems constantly to be 
captained in the urine, ei'en in health, but with different appearan- 
ces.— The urine, when first evacuated, is perfectly tmnsporent ; and 
(wlMt is commonly called in litjuorii.) bright: remaining so, wliile 
it stands in tile lieat uf tlie human body.— We are unacquainted 
with die state of it in this respect in those climates where l!ie heat 
of the atmosphere ia equal to tliat of tlie body.— If tliis matter has 
separated from it by standing, it re-dissotves un being heated ; pro- 
vidnl no evaporation has taken place. 

These dirty, red colored, flaky VryHal$ appear constantly (as far 
IS the author knows] in that crisis of a simple fever, which entirdy 
caima off the disease.-— If they were wanting, lie would hardly hes- 
itate lo say, that it was not a {laroxysm of simple fever; but lliat 
the fever would he repeated, although all the other symptoms denot- 
•d a perfect crisiB."-'l'he appearance of those flaky crystal liiuitions 
■eldbin takes place towards tlie beginning of the crisis ) but general- 
ly t^ttt the sweating han conlinutd eome lime.-'-T\ie matter of these 
cnrfUls has been considered by many autliors, as tlie matter that 
attsaanrd iht disease ( changed and made fit fur evacuation :"-fiut 
that it is not, will appear from many considerations. In the first 
place, it is always present in healtli; (only not in such quantity, as 
t» crystallize in flaky crystals :] and it is so, at all tini» In llie 
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tvnfjr kmt hmr^ The q«iiititT, indeed, in health ift so smalT a9^ 
U be hardlj we^idhle : Even when it is copious, if separated from 
die odier part» of the laid br filtration and dried, it hardly ever 
wei |g,h 5 90 nnch as fire grains, if we take it fitwi all the urine secret- 
ed in twentr font hoars. — From the quantity, it hardly can be sup- 
posed that it can ever produce any great variation in the system ; 
■inch less in such a disease ^ fever.— It not only makes its appear- 
a»c^ in the crisis of fever but likewise in many other diseases, both 
of the system generally and of particular parts ; and often, in dis- 
eases where no frequency of the pulse, nor any derangement what- 
ever of the system generally, nor any particular affection of the or- 
gans of secretion, takes place. — Tlie appearance of this substance, 
therefore, must be con»dered as not at all essential, but only acci- 
dmtal : (perhaps from relaxation of the organs of secretion ;) — 
although its appearance is of great importance in dkUmnming the 
crms^ not only of simple, but of compound fevers. 

The Mnah mid Thngm (which were dry in tiie attku:k) become 
moist during the crisis ; and tlie tongue becomes clean. — The tongue 
has been described as covered with a particular kind of Crust, which 
adhered to it as part of itself. In the crisis, this crust falls off* in a 
murprising manner. — It is known that when any part of the body 
diwv, or is killed by any means ; a process immediately takes place, 
by which that part of the fibres where the living and dead were me- 
chanically united, is converted into ajhdd: in consequence, the dead 
and living parts are separated from one another ; and the dead parts 
of course, if thev ^-ere on any external surfkce of the body or on tlie 
surface of any cavity that opens externally, »e thrown off*.— It is 
true, indeed, that Mr. Hunter and some other pathologists have 
held an opinion, that the absorbenis took up this part of the fibres ; 
but it is impossible that an absorbent should take up part of a fibre, 
unless its continuity had been previously broken by some mechani- 
cal or chemical means.- 'fhereis-no mechanical power in the ori- 
fice of an absorbent vessel that can break tiie continuity of a fibre : 
it must be broken by tiie conversion of it, by some chemical means, 
into a fluid.— It is by a similar operation, that the crust which wa» 
formed on the tongue in a simple fever is thrown off*; for the crust 
adheres to the surface as part of itself.— This separation is much 
more conspicuous in the crisis of a simple fever, than in any othe? 
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lease ; Tor the whole takes place in an hour or two, so as to leave the 
•tongue completely clean. The edges of the tongue first become 
moist, (but that is where the crust did not «ccur ;) and their moist^ 
ure is in common with that of the rest of the mouth. The crust it- 
sdf comes off in small flakes every where -over the surface ; at first 
leaving (as it were) specks where the tongue becomes clean, and 
others where die crust -still remains; until at last, the whole sur- 
hce of the tongue is entirely in its ordinary state* 

When a dead part is exfoliated from a living part, it leaves ihe 
soHace of the living part in many cases, in a state of exulceration. 
— In some cases, however, it is left in a healthy state ; as (for in- 
•tanoe) when these sloughs which are formed in the erysipelatous 
sore throat, are exfoliated, an indentation remains in tlie surface of 
the membrane : but in this hollow, the membrane is perfectly sound ; 
the hollow gradually rises up, and is obliterated.— The surface of 
tiie tongue is perfectly sound when the crust is exfoliated in a sim- 
ple fever : — it is by no means always so in compound fevers. (In 
the crisis of a simple fever, the crust is entirely carried off from the 
toDgue; and it is left perfectly clean and in its healthy state). 

At the same time the Motah becomes moisL — It was dry, from 
the contraction of the secretory vessels of those glands, whose ex- 
cretory ducts open into the mouth. — There are four large glands, 
(the two parotid, and the two submaxillary,) which secrete the sali* 
▼a at a distance from the mouth, and whose excretory ducts run a 
considerable way before they terminate in it. In the crisis of a 
simple fever these glands secrete a larger quantity of saliva ; but 
not so much as to be thrown out from the mouth.— It is proper to 
observe, that the fluid wliich these glands secrete is destined to be 
employed in the stomach. If a larger quantity be secreted than is 
useful in the stomach, it is evacuated by the mouth.— The principal 
purpose for which the saliva is made use of in the stomach is for tho 
digestion of the food. During tlie first and second stages of a sim- 
ple fever, no food is thrown into the stomach ; or if it be, it is not di* 
gested there : consequently although little or no saliva be secreted, 
there being no want of it, no mischief ensues.— When the crisis has 
taken place, the appetite is immediately restored ; and a greater 
quantity of the saliva passes into the stomach unperceived. — Amoi« 
cofHoos secretion of it has not therefore been observed in the crisis 
#f fever ; especially in simple fever. 
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There are various other glandM situated id the mouth which se- 
'.rcXe murits ; and perhaps saliva, or eomt other _fiuiil or Jluids.—- 
These sene to keep the mouth moist ; wtuch it becomes by degrees 
in a vrry complete manner, id t)ie crisis of a simple fever; espe- 
ciallv at the end."-]tut fnm noneof the glands of the mouth is there 
any auch reinnrkable or copious secretion, as from tlie skin or kid- 
neys ; nor is there any thing in those fluids secreted, diSerent (in as 
far as any experiment hitlierto made has sheivn) from what is found 
in health. 

The Thirst which takes place in fever aiiscs partly from the dry- 
ness of tlie rotnith. The thirst, so far as it depend* on this cause, 
must (in conse((UQnce of greater secretion from these glands) be re- 
moved.— But it also clependii on the state of tlic stomach. -—And it 
also has been said to depend portly on the want of fluids in the 
blood-vessels. The large evacuation by sweating which takes place 
in tlie crisis ofa simple fever, carrying ofTlorgc quantities of watery 
fluids, occasions a want of them in (he blood-vessels: and therefore 
it might be expected to have the sauie effect, as when sweating is 
produced by a wami atmosphere, or eiercise, or any such cause. 
But tiiis is so far from being the case ; tluit the stomach being reliev- 
ed from the fever and the tongue being moist from a greater secre- 
tion of fluids into it; tlie thirst wltich look place in the first and sec- 
ond stages of the disease, is carried off; so that olihough the sweat- 
ing be profuse, Oie patient is relieved from tins symptom towards the 
end of die crisis of a simple fei er. 



In the first attack of fever, (supposing it to be complete,) less 
Bik is secreted, antf less Pancrralic Juice; and tliere isalso/etjt Se- 
tretion from the mucous glands and other glands of the intestines. 
through the whole iiUralinat ran/*/.- --When the fever is present, 
there is thei-efure less matter to be carried forward by the peristal- 
tic motion.-— if food were in tlie stomach when the fever came on, 
or even if it had got in four or five hours before ; (no change being I 
made in that food by the ordinary processes of digestion, dutiog the I 
paroxysm of simple fever ;) that paj-t of it which is indigestible, dc 
notget into the iiiteijtines; and tlierefoi-e ConTto/ Ar carried forwo 
by the pensfaltic motion.— The author likewise suspects, that 1 
canal Hs(tfis rmUracted in the fever j and Uiat the food is hardly i 
gested till after th,e fever has ceased, if it has continued onl^ ten d 
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twelve hours. -"From the fi>od beginning to di^st (towards the e&d 
ef tlie crisis) ; but more from the pancreatic juice, mucus, and other 
fluids secreted into the intestinal canal, being formed and thrQWit 
into it in ^eater quantity, (from the contraction of the cand going 
off and the peristaltic motion reluming to its ordinary state); the 
mactialion from the intestines comes to its usual quantity : — but it 
b not much increased in common, in the crisis of a iimplt fever; 
aldiough in the crisis of compound fevers, it is often very considera- 
bly increased.— There is no reason for believing that any thing !• 
e*KCiuted from the intestines, different from what is evacuated in 
health. 

Every other secretion, besides those which have been now enum- 
erated, returns to its ordinary state ; and very rarely exceeds it in 
quantity. 

When a crisis takes place in a simple fever, the fed of obstruction 
tf the Puhe ^^s off; but vei^ variously. Sometimes the feel of 
obatnictioD begins to diminish at tlie commencement of the crisis, 
and does not go off entirely until it is quite complete. Sometimes 
the crisis continues ivithout any diminution of the feel of obstruc- 
tion of the pulse, till the sweating has gone on for an hour or two ; 
then goes gradually oS"; and is entirely removed before the end of 
the crisis. 

Tlie Frequency of the pulse continues almost always until near 
the end of (lie ciisis ; and its return to the usual number is often 
net till towards the end, and after the increase of sweating and other 
secretions is entirely gone off-'-'The fulness and strength of the 
pulse, if they took place, always begin to diminish at the tcij 
fi»t beginning of the crisis ; and go offbcfore its termination : and 
indeed toM-urds the end, the pulse becomes weaker than it is in health. 

The Jiffectiofi of the stomach and Depression about the pmcordiK 
bcf in to diminish at the commencement of the crisis ; and gradually 
emtinue to diminisii, until at last all affection of this kind entirelj 
ceaseg.-~The pain in the forehead begins to diminish at the b^^- 
, tung of the crisis, and is tutully carried off before its termination; 
U is also the depressiuu of niuscular strength. 

It has already been obsen'ed, that this depreision of mUKuiar 

\^ is very different from weakness : but the exertions that 

alLeft place imo$ ^ pannTtBiktTe the priieiit erhamtwi i 
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yiM iKv iii^iA tvif% b««Mi quill? ctMiipUiii4«««4k dbM tAea tui|i|iein» 
Ikii tlK- iMLK'iii lidt» itito :i proluiuiil uhI ^Mf slc^p; tat eTen 

\ll tlw i»iKvft it|i|i«4i«tK«i» pitifMr tu dm SrA sl^eeof di» disetae 

lAcft: '«■•»» iiNv <'!« "*<««««/ itcnsiMm^ tlwT bcfcui to iUmubuIi, md 
Mw «Mi(ti%>;v tvMiiMvU to tbtfir unlilianr Mite; w tkMt ibetMilth of 
Ihi' %^)H»lr «>H)rm !<% iv«lt»nnl titft4ifvtlv.--«|f it b »it» ^ Settle b 
H»n *» M««*/«iV *ftH f : u»i .iltKuuitH it httppno in oinyiiiwi fev'crk ^t 
A oiMx iiM\ \i«ki* i«l.u\N U*«^iiii( MoitM^ :i}»ttpciiii» <»f th« first tr «^< 
^^wU ^tniBi*. ^Imh HM^ t^« ^4' jUt«r^«>ls widMat rcfedtiMB. >iit a* fe^ 
v«*« vi>« -t n'«tii *ui4«ii«4i> :fe « tr««r Mick c«a|iie«» di^ 
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19 die onlj writer the author knows of, who has aigued whether all 
ferers are repetitiims of simple fevear with different modifications. — 
All Ae other authors who have treated the subject of fever, have 
fallen into eonfusion ; — ^which can only be avoided by a distinct 
idea of siniide fever; a description of which has been endeavored to 
Ibe pveii in the forgoing pi^^. 

In (uture dissertations tiie authtxr proposes to point out the fnan-- 
ner In tokieh tin^ fever is repeaUd, with various modtjkahom ; so 
as to form all the varieties of fever. 
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SECOND DISSERTATION, &c. 



J. RB hUi&ry of a fever consisting 4>f one i»roxj8m» (or simple 
ftfer») has been given in the Dissertation already published. 

The author in pursuance of his plan, means next to treat of that 
case of fover recurring hj paroxymmM #—411 which each paroxysm 
goei throng its three stages in the space of less than twenty hours ; 
and ntams marly at the md of forty eight hours from the beginning 
•f tiie former paroxysm ;— nothing happening her^" excepting those 
appearances which are tas^ial to ihefwtr.-^K fever of this kind 
is called a ** Regular Tertian.^^ 

If a person has never been before fifiected with an intermitting 
fever, and a paroxysm of «&i^ fever should take place and should 
termiBaitie in a complete crisis $ (so that no symptom of the fever it 
left ;) the patiept is restored to perfect health >^And the fever does 
H not rHur^ as far as has come under the author's observation or in- 
formation.— >The person is likewise not more liaUe to be affected 
witii fever from any new cause^ than if no such paroxysm had taken 
place. 

When a person is seized with a paroxysm of fever, it frequentiy 
goes throu^ its stages and terminates by a crisis, in ten or twelve 
hours ;^but there are left behind symptoms of the first stage ; (such 
as languor, pain in the small of the back, head-ach, some foulness of 
the tongue, &c.)— When this happens, sometimes (though rarely) 
these symptoms gradually diminish and go off; and the patient re* 
covers his health in three or foi^r days.— It much oftener happens, 
when symptoms of the first stage remain after the crisis, (at least 
nine times out of ten,) that after a certain length tf time a new 
paroxysm of fever takes place ; and often at the end of forty-eight 
hoars : and the disease becomes a Regular Tertian. 

When a person is exposed to putrid or infectious vapor; head* 
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ach, Ungoor, uid restlessness, or other symptoms of the first stage 
€t fever often take place ; but not to that dep^e as to occasion a hot 
fit or sec(Hid stage. — These sometimes gradually wear off, and no 
fever arise ^ -^but they also very often increase all at once, and a 
complete paro^^ysm takes place several days after the first appear- 
ance of these symptoms. — From these observations it is very prob- 
able, that one cavse of the return of the second paroxysm of an in- 
termittent is, that the Critis of the first was imperfect. 

If a regular tertian has gone through many paroxysms, and in any 
one paroxysm tbe crisis is quite complete ; it sometimes happens 
that the disease does not recur :— >but much more frequently the par- 
oxysm returns, although there are none of the symptoms left of the 
first stage or of any part of the fever. 

If a person has/omieri^ been afflicted with a tertian fever, al- 
tlMNigh he has continued in health for a year ; yet if a fever should 
t^Le i^ace, go through its stages in twelve hours, and no appearance 
•fit continue, bat the patient feel himself in perfect health ; a new 
paroxysm of fever shall often take place al the end of forty -^ght 
hours from the beginning of the first paroxysm*— In tiiis case, the 
cause of the return is probably a hidnt acquired ; as we sea circum- 
•tances often recur, because they recurred before. (A man, for in- 
atance, has been accustomed to dine at a certain hour : his appetite 
returns at that hour : and if he eats nothing, the appetite neverthe- 
less goes off.) • 

When a paroxysm of fever goes off, leaving some symptoms of tlie 
first stage after the crisis ; it oftener returns at the beginning of the 
forty-ninth hour from the beginning of tlie former paroxysm, Uian at 
any other period. 

Much conjecture has been made on tlie reason why a paroxysm 
of fever should arise at the end of the forty-eighth, or beginning of 
the forty-ninth hour. — No revolution of the heavenly bodies accords 
witli this period ; nor any operation in the body itself. We are left 
here therefore, as in most other cases of fever, mere observers ; 
without a means of accounting a priori for its appearances. 

In some cases, a paroxysm returns, and fresh paroxysms continue 
returning, at the beginning of the forty ninth hour exactly ; so as to 
form a tertian perfectly regular.— Paroxysms of fever, (it has been 
observed in the former Dissertatioih,) commence much more fre- 
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quentiy firom eight o'clock in the morning to eight in the evening ; 
than from the evening to the morning. — The paroxysms of a regular 
tertian follow one another at the time of the day of the coming on 
of itkejirst paroxysm ; so that they continne recurring at the time of 
the day vdien the first paroxysm took place. — Some have supposed 
tiiat the sun's passage over the meridian was connected with this 
retom : bat the sun's passage is by no means constantly at the same 
hoar, as it variea/rom mean time, from a quarter of an hour earlier 
to a quarter of an hour later ; and this difference has not been found 
to occasion the least alteration in the returns of a regular tertian.-^ 
The paroxysms do not take place more frequently at noon, than at 
any other time between eight in the morning and six in the evening. 
One that takes place at ten in the morning or three in the after- 
noon $ cannot be connected with the sun's passage over the me- 
ridian.— The sun passes it once in twenty-four hours ^ a regular 
tertian recurs but once in forty -eight. — Should a person afflicted 
with a tertian travel east or west, the sun's passage will be acceler- 
ated or retarded ; but the paroxysm will return exactly at its usu- 
al period.— It is evident therefore that the sun cannot have any ef- 
fect in re-producing the paroxysms of a regular tertian : — Neither 
can the phases of the Moon, or other planetary bodies ; since their 
▼ariatioiis are infinitely greater. 

Although intermitting fevers return more frequently at the end 
of forty eight hours^ than at any other period, so as to form regular 
tertians ; yet they are not uniformly so exact ; having often a lati- 
tude of two hours, sooner or later ; (tliat is from forty six to fifly 
hours). Twenty fevers at least return at a period between forty six 
and fifty hours, for one which recurs in a period from thirty six to 
forty ; or at any other period, (excepting at the end of twenty four 
.or seventy two hours). — When a paroxysm of fever does not re- 
tom exactly at the end of forty eight hours, it often happens that 
one paroxysm recurs at the end of forty nine, the other at the 
end perhaps of forty seven hours ; thus continuing to fluctuate 
backwards and forwards about the forty eightli hour ; never going 
two hours from it. (For example, the first paroxysm may take place 
at ten o'clock on Monday morning ; the second at eleven on Wed- 
nesday ; the third perhaps at half past ev^t on Friday ; tlie fouHh 
at ten on Sunday : and so may take place between eight and twelve 
in the morning, during the continuance of the disease.) — These 
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two, Hatitf or fire hours, if it should not happen to be the natural time 
of his rest ; or during the night if it should ; and wakes refreshed and 
in perfect health : or if he should not sleep, the fatigue of the parox- 
jsm goes off in six or eight hours. — But if after this sleep or time of 
rest, languor and pain in the small of the back continue ; the dis- 
ease almost certainly recurs.— -Sometimes remains of the first par- 
oxjsm are much more considerable; the depresnon of strength is 
greater; there is perhaps no pain in the small of die back, but there « 
is oftffli pain in the forehead ; the tongue continues covered with a 
cmst, perhqw not uniyersallj, (there being only a little towards 
the Buddie or back part of it) ; the pulse is not uncommonly left 
With a d^ree of frequency beyond the natural state ; the skin, after 
the sweating is over, feels dry and uneasy^ Sometimes other symp- 
toms of tihe first stage remain, even when there is a regular crisis. 
Thae are all the varieties, in the beginning of the disease, between 
the crisis bring not completed before the next paroxysm takes 
l^ace ; and there being only some d^ee of languor and pain in tile 
small of the back. 

When there is a regular tertian^ in which «et;cra/ symptoms of the 
first stage remain after the crisis &t the beginning of the disease ; at 
ii goes on, tiie intermissions become gradually more and more per* 
*fect| (or rather the crisis becomes more and more perfect.) This 
happens with considerable variety. — When in the first crisis of the 
disease, tiiere is only languor left and a pain in the small of the 
beck; firequently the next crisis is ^ no means ao perfect; but 
head*S£h, foulness of the tongue, and frequency of the pulse remain 
after it.— Even the next crisis may be still more imperfect : but af- 
ter that, the crises become again gradually more complete* 

It happens not uncommonly, that Acre is no crisis after the first 
attack of the fever ; but a second attack takes place before the first 
paroxysm is much diminished ; (so that the disease at first puts oa 
'Ae appearance of a continued fever).— In this case, the subsequent 
attacks are often in the fore part of the day ; or if they should come 
cm at the time of the ordinary returns of a continued fever, (which 
are in the evening,) they observe the tertian type : in either of which 
cases, we may expect in a tertian period or two, first an imperfect 
crisis, followed gradually by more perfect ones ; till all the crises are 
ai but complete. — When the crises are very imperfect at first, thej 
almost always grow graduaUy more perfect ; until it oftea happens. 
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Ihat flM7 heeome m perfect, m not to leavm bdiiiid the least 
Teatige of die diaeaae. — ^Tliat ia, dnrii^ die intennl of the porox* 
jama, the appetite retarna with tiio Tigor it would hare done in * 
health, digeetioii goes on, aleq^takea place at the naval period and . 
with the wonted degree rf refireahmeBt, die head ia dear, and the 
patient, ia aa capable of nanag^hia afBdra aawiieain hia beat 
atate ; ia aa capable of bodily exerciae ; and, if he comnuta anjr 
irregnlaritj, (aach aa drinking too laige a qvantitj of wine, or 
eating feod of too dificak digeation,) provided the ofecta are gone 
oiF before the next pann^yam takea place, tiiej prodace no great* 
er derangement than thej would in perfect hodth. — ^Thia happena 
only when die tertian ia etnf^pkUfy regular.— Many practitioiiera 
have been in aitnationa where they may mMar hare aeen a perfecdy 
regular tertian ; while othera may have aeih numy hundreda. 
These perfect intermisaions eonHnue mnm Imgth of Hme. — Per- 
« hqia the intermiaaiona may become quite perfect at the end of direo 
wieka I and ccmtinne ao for aboot rix tMefct, or Upo mtmiha. — If 
diey are perfect, and if the patient be managed properly; no ddbili- 
' Ij in the ayatem will take place.* 

After this period, die intermiasiotts become agmm more imperfect, 
^niat ia, the sweating in the crisis is not so profose ; there is not 
imch lateritioiis sediment in the urine ; the bowels d[o not returm 
aomuch to their natural atate; and a d^;ree of languor, want of i^ 
pedte, and imperfect sleep take place.) — But on the other hand, the 
attack is fnuch leaa'severe $ that is, if in the former paroxysms there 
were languor and fed of coldness, head-ach or delirium, these symp- 
toms are diminished : if nausea and vomiting, the yomiting ceases 
and there is but little nausea. The patient is by no means so much 
^. fetiguod after the paroxysm is'gone off: and thus the disease gradu- 
'■< dly abates for the space of two, three, or from thai to six weeka;—- 
at last, leaving the patient entirdy ; — But for the most part leaving 
him weakened. (He has less power of exerting the faculties of his 
mind, and of going through bodily exercise ; is subject to flatulency, 
and incapable of perfecdy digesting his food.) These consequences 
go off after some time, and he often becomes more vigorous evcB 
dian before the disease took place. 

* It it wished to keep thb Dissertation strictly to the regular disease ; as 
treatises upon it ha?e been generally confused by the introduction of anomalous 
appearances. A« 
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The If^kak Aerefore of tiie disease naturally occupies about Ibur 
AHmihs. 

Doling this pn^ress of a veiy regular tertian, it sometimes hap- 
pens (although rarely) that at some time of the disease* the patient 
is seized with a much more violent paroxysm : (he is attacked with a 
consideraUy greater degree of cold ; more violent head-ach ; great- 
er foulness of the tongue ; dryness, and parchedness of the skin ; 
uckness ; and delirium.) — This is followed by more profuse sweat- 
ing ; all the other critical symptoms take place more perfectly ; and 
no future paroxysm arises. — This occurs much more rarely in a reg- 
tilar tertian, than when there are irregular appearances. 

It has been often observed, that regular tertians dear the constl- 
tuHan rf all other diaeases f — and certunly on a good foundation.^ 
If a person, for instance, from twenty five to forty years of age» 
diould be afllicted with rheumatism, which is become habitual, and a 
regular tertian should take place; after it has gone through its ' 
course, the rheumatism no longer recurs on the same exposure to 
cold or moisture, (as it would have done if no such disease had tak- 
en place.) If a person has been subject to indigestion, flatulency, 
or disposition to acidity in the stomach and intestines ; yet after the 
tertian has gone through its natural progress, these appearances in 
the intestinal canal no longer take place. Sometimes, habitual in- 
fianmation or cutaneous eruptions leave the patient during the 
course of a regular tertian, and do not afterwards return ; although 
this more rarely happens than in other habitual diseases. So epilqi- 
sy, hysteric affection, and all other diseases which have become habit- 
ual, are in many instance-^ removed.— In many of these cases, how- 
ever, no alteration is made by a tertian ; but it likevrise happens, 
that such diseases are alleviated, although not entirely carried off. 

It must be remembered, that we are acquainted witii every thi^ 
relative to matter, whether animate or inanimate, only by experi- 
ment.—- Yet Hippocrates, his great commentator Galen, Sydenham, 
and many others have asserted ; that the powers of the heavenly 

* The author frequently touches upon this subject under some form or oth- 
er.— It may be queried however, whether the abstinence or other remedies 
sometimes employed for the cure of this disease, as weU as an increase of pru* 
dcnce in the patient, do not contribute to the establishment of good health in 
Qensral 9 for it is what occa^ionall v happens in the case of some other diseases* 
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bodies on disette were contideraUe in regulating itB pt 'Ogre ar and! 
termination ; without any proof from experiment or obaenration^pii- 
Many also haTO said, that diseaaes originated from variation in the 
properties of Ae Uood or other fluids. This assertion- depended 
so little Ufdk experiment r that Hippocrates, Galen, and Sydenham, 
with otter great practitioners, did not even know that the Uood 
consists of red particles, coagolaUe lympb, and semm : much ^ less 
had tiiey examined the variations that take (dace in it or in the other 
iuids, in a healthy state, during disease; or after its termination.— 
Whatever they have said on= this subject is of no more authority, 
than what is said of tiie terra australts incognita, or any other dream. 
— It is found on die contrary by experiment, that tiie Uood of a man 
I aflBicted with a regular tertian, seltbm dl^^trt from that of a man in 
the most perfect health : This thai author has frequentiy ascertained 
by minute examination.* Neither is there any difference in the ap- 
pearance of any of the ooKi» or JhddMoiiiiebodj, during or after 
Hie disease ; (excepting tKat the tongue, during the paroxysm of a 
tertian, is covered with the crust dbscribed in the fbrmer disserts* 
tion ; and a lateritious sediment in the urine takes place in the crisis, 
which consists of matter flrand' in the urin<vof a man in health)* 
After a tertian has gone through its regular course, no diflferenca 
in the Uood has been found upon the investigation of its propers- 
ties, or in any of the other fluids, from those found in a state of 
perfect health. — The Author has therefore never seen, nor can he 
himself conceive any Came, why a simple paroxysm of fever should 
go tiirough its three stages, and terminate in health ; much less why 
a regul^ tcntian should begin, grow gradually more perfect, con- 
^ tinue for some time-in vigor, then gradually decay and go off: nof 
(after so many conjectures which have been tiirown away on this sub- 
ject,) does he expect that the cause of this will be known in his time. 
The animal and vegetaUe creations are destined to be continued 
by the guecesiion, not by the permanence of individuals. — In man, 
this law is more perfect thsoi in any other animated being. He 
grows up from infancy, so as to. acquire perfection by degrees ; both 
in hb corporal and mental faculties. These continue some years in 
their greatest perfection, and then necessarily fall into decay ; 
whidi decay is often rendered premature by disease. — It would: 

* The properties of this fluid are related (at found by ezpertment) in tha- 
Au^bor's ftlcmenu af the Kniotioe of Bbysio. A«. 
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fKXm ^lat acts of violence sometimes will restore its vigor. Fever 
thu8> and even other violent diseases, (which go on in a similar man- 
ner) proceeding through tlieir natural course, often leave the patient 
free, not only from the disease itself; but also from the decay ariseii 
from some less violent disorder, that had not in itself a natural 
progress and termination in health.^-Probably, the manner in which 
this hiqqpens will ever remain inexplicable. 

R^lar tertiatns, the paroxysms of which are terminated in less 
than twelve hours, (returning from forty six to fifty hours,) are very 
rardy fatal in temperate or cold dhnates. — When they destroy, it 
is by a violent attack of the cold fit (which does not happen once i|i 
a thousand cases) ; or by weakening the patient. 

Many practitioners therefore, considering how rarely regular ter- 
tians are fatal in temperate or cold climates ; and that when they 
kave gone through their natural course, patients are left in more 
perfect health than before their commencement ; have thought it 
better not to risk the application of any Remedy which may have a 
tendency to cure it ; lest the disease should be disturbed, ^and its 
salutary effects be prevented.— There have accordingly been too 
opinions respecting the treatment of this malady : one, that it should 
be allowed to go through its natural course ; the other, that reme- 
dies should be employed to shorten and carry off* the disease. 

It is meant, first, to inquire into the practice to be pursued, where 
ihedicines (having a tendency to check the natural period of the 
disease) are not applied ; and afterwards, to examine into the eifectp 
of those remedies which liave been employed to put a stop to or 
shorten the period of the disease* 

If the practitioner be of opinion that a regular tertian should ge 
throu^ its natural course^ his only object must be to avoid, during 
that course, every circumstance that can disturb its progress.^'* 
With this view inquiry must be made, as to what in the ordinary 
mode of living or peculiarities of the climate, or what accidents* may 
disturb the natural course of the disease. 

The attention is first drawn towards the employment of propei 
Ibod, and at proper times ; (both as it is generally known, that a cer- 
tain quantity of food excites disorder in a man in healthy especially 
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; and m piaetitioiien find the system extreme- 
^ I J disordered bj exhibiting food in certnin quantities or of certain 
q«allties» during ferer.) — Woe a tortian to consist of two parox- 
jams only, it might not be necessary to empby any food whatever; 
bat as the disease continues many wedu, sometimes to the end of 
the fourth month ; it is absolutely necessary, tliat nourishment should 
be i^ven. (For although total abstinence has been practised by the 
Jews for ttx days» both from food and drink ; and aldioUg^ men 
have sometimes ekisted twenty days upon water alone ; yet in both 
cases they have been so excessivelyreduced, as to shew, that for- 
bearance from proper nourishment can ne|er be hazarded for any 
length of time.) , 

Two things must be attended to in the application of food in a 
regular tertian : I1nt» the imei of the perkds of a r^lar parox- 
ysm and intermission, in which it should be used : Secondly, the 
fpudUiei of the substances employed. 

It must occur to every practitioner, that the dige$Hon of the food 
and the /wrozyMnt of the fever, should be entirely g'orte through ai 
ifffkraU iime$f so that the one may not interrupt the other : — for it 
is known from experience, that digesti^m of the food does not take 
(lace so well during the paroxysm of fever, as when no paroxysm is 
present; and that the paroxysm is itself disturbed by the digestion, 
and prolonged by it, and the crisis rendered more imperfect. — It is 
thttsefore obvious that the digestion of the food should hz kept as 
distinct as possible from the paroxysm of fever. 

In the Treatise on Digestion by the Author, it has been shown, 
that it is fuUural to tiMVi to make onfy one meal in the day, (i. e. in 
twenty four hours ;) the additional ones being merely Ihe eflfect of 
luxury. — The time of the principal mc^, has been fixed by the habit 
of various countries and difierentages, to almost every part of the 
day; sometimes even in the nig^t; and this without any great in- 
convenience. — In a tertian of forty eight hours, there ought to be two 
of these meah.'"^But as a tertian takes place most frequently be- 
tween eight in the morning and six in the evening ; and as the di- 
gestion of food requires eight hours; the paroxysm must interfere 
<m the day in which it takes place, with the accustomed time of the 
principal meal : (for supposing the paroxysm to take place at eight 
in the meaning, it will be at least eight in the evening before it is 
complete! V termimted ; and supposing th^ ordinary time of the 
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principtl meal to be eleven in the morning, it will be seven in the 
evenii^ before the digestion of the food is perfected.) If the patient 
should continue his ordinary habits, there would therefore be only 
time for one meal it forty eight hours. 

The time at which the patient has been accustomed to eat his 
principal meal, is the most eligible. (At that hour the patient grows 
hongry by habit ; and if it should be passed over without eating, his 
appetite is lost ; and inconsequence the digestion does not take 
place so perfectly.) — This happens more particularly, when it has 
been usual to observe the time strictly ; (so that in some persons, 
nausea and many disagreeable appearances arise ; both from omis- 
sion of food at the usual time, and from the exhibition of it at any 
other hour.) — In such cases, therefore, it is a question whether it 
shottld be adnninistered in considerable quantity, only on the irUer" 
mediate day between the paroxysms ; or whether the hour should be 
tOered. — When the patient has not been tied by habit to one par- 
ticiilar hour, it is better perhaps to alter the time ; and give tuH> 
principal meals : (one so as to be eight hours before the paroxysm 
begins ; the oAer about sixteen hours after the paroxysm has gone off.) 
Bat when the time of the principal meal has been nearly defined by 
fanbit, (as is generally the case,) there should be only one principal 
meal, in forty eight hours, at the usual time of the intermediate day ; 
«— and smaller quantities of food should be employed during the 
twenty four hours, in which the paroxysm takes place, (counting from 
midnight) ;— not however, nearer to the paroxysm than six hours be- 
fore it comes on ; nor solid food sooner than six hours after it haa 
entirely ceased. 

The quality of the food to be used is to be considered with rela-^ 
tion to the different states of the disease. 

When at the beginning of a regular tertian, there are only remis* 
sions or very imperfect intermissions ; (the tongue being covered with 
a crust, and frequency of the pulse, head-ach, and other symptoms 
of the first stage, remaining after the paroxysm, and during the whole 
intermission) : the food employed should be such, as will produce no 
disturbance in the system during its digestioii.— If tlie patient be 
moderately strong, (which geiierally is tlic case,) very little nourish<r 
ment is required. In this case too, no principal incal should be given. 

Huinaceoua matter is the food best adapted to the organs of di- 
gestion of the human bfty.— >When separated from the other juices 
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tfleiwavds be dUtohed, by being boiled in water ; or used whole^ 
— ^Aoodier mode has been to form them into ihm cakes with water f 
and eipoae them to a heat Somewhat more than 212''. But this is 
to be rgected ; as it forms them into too compact a mass, whicb 
eumot be easily penetrated bj the juices of the stomach. 

Tke gm pvodnced during the fermentation of bread, and expand- 
ed by the heat of baking, leaves the whole mass very porous ; and 
th ci e fiwe eanly capable of absorbing the watery juices of the stom- 
.adi« It aho increases the coagulating power of heat. — As laige 
aasoes of a mixture of farinaceous matter and water fennenting» 
are eAen exposed to a mueh greater heat than 212^, the intericnr 
parts are not sufficiently coagulated ; while the outer are beginning 
to be decompose or bora. For tins reason, such masses are often 
ciitiBtiiilieQS»aiid baked a second time; in order to perfect the 
eoi^iilatim. This preparation was called by the ancients, ^ama 

In a tenqierate or cold country, when the patient is strong,, and 
there are only dight rendseiona at the beginning of an intermittent^ 
or it pate on the appearance of a continued fever, (excepting that 
te exaceibations do not take place in the evening,) it is not neces- 
sary to give great nourishment ; yet some is absolutely necessary.— 
Hie GredL physicians plainly appear not to have allowed any food 
•r drfait -whatever, on the first days. This seems improper ; for if 
Mwateiy fluid were exhibited, the proportion of fluids ia the body 
would probably be too much diminished by the vapor which flies off* 
from the lunga and other external surfaces of the body ; and by the 
necessary evacuations. Accumulation of sea salt could not take 
place, if neither food nor drink were thrown into the body : but 
common sal ammoniac and phosphoric ammoniac, are continually 
forming by processes, which seem rather to decompose, than to pro- 
dnce hloodortheother fluids;: and would be accumulated. — Yet 
Iheaemi^t not he detrimental ; as water might be formed by the 
same decomposition ; so as to render their solutions equally dilute., 
—Neither the solids nor fluids indeed of a living body are subject 
to putrefaction : Yet some portion of the fluids or solids, or bothv 
seem to veige so near to putrefaction ; as to be converted into mu^ 
cilag^ioiis matters, which are constantly ^lashed off by the watery 
secretions. Were the quantity of water diminished, they mig^t not 

* From im-Acta comes tbe B^noh term, kU-adt^ 
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beourried off; liiit voifjiA go still ftrdier od to patreftctioii : pte- 
dvdiig Bahs and nqpori which might be peniicioQS*-'»«Oii tiiis ac- 
comt it may be neceaaarj to throw waUry^uUbia 4u8 case of the 
disease, into the biood-vessels. 

When the remissions and intermissions of ferer are yery impet ^ 
feet, or when the disease at the beginnii^ pots on ,the appearance' 
of a continoed fever, (onlj that theezaceibations*do noi take place 
in the evening ;) perhaps it is not necessary that much ef^ should 
be formed ; because when the intermissions become mme perfect, 
ikert will be time for food of greater nourishment to be digested^ 
trithout interfering witii tiie paroxysms of the disease^-^'-Noiirish- 
SMnt may therefore be out of the question at tins time of the disease* 

One symptom which takes place in tins case of fever, is great 
TMffl: tiiatis, a natural desire to throw a quantity of watery 
luid into the stomach. — ^It seems to have been an idea of many phy- 
ncians, that every natural appetite should be resisted ; but in dis^ 
ease it is certain, that die natural qipetites are often the best guides. 
•»-It b true there are some exceptions to tins ; as, in the case of 
difficulty of breatiung from inflammation of the lungs, when the pa^ 
tient wishes to be exposed to a blastof air ; (which in acold country 
is certainly noxious, although a free air might be proper in a warm 
country). — The loathing of all kinds of animal fobd at the beginning 
of an intermittent, when the intermissions are very imperfect, pmnts 
out that such food should not be exhibited ; and the denrefor drmk 
indicates that drink is proper.— It was said iodeed by a Greek phy- 
sician, that thirst would sooner go oflT, if none were employed. Up- 
on trial, this is not found to be the case : If no drink is used, the 
patient is uneasy, much more restless, and the intermissions are 
longer in becoming perfect. (It seems indeed that this was the 
opinion of but a few ; and that the practice was by no means ex- 
tensive among the ancients : and it has hardly ever been adopted 
by modem practitioners).— It may therefore be concluded that $ame 
watery fluid should be exhibited. 

If tJtie disease does noi intermtL aijirsl^ (but is known neverthe- 
less to be the beginning of an intermittent;) it is not necessary that 
the patient should have any thing exhibited that will form chyle or 
blood ; because there will soon come a time in which nourishment 
can be exhibited, without the disturbances arising from the process 
of chylification intei firing with the paroxysm of fever. — In this case 
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Uierefore water (done might be thouglU sufficient; if the matter were 
taken a priori. When water alone is drunk, the tliirst is not fouiid 
to be much diminished : perhaps mere water is absorbed quickly : 
certainly it passes off by evaporation from the skin and the surface 
of the lungs, and by the kidneys, nearly as pure as when it was 
thrown into the body ; and leaves the patient almost in the same 
Gircumstances, as if he had not drunk it, in respect to his feeling.--- 
If a little farinaceous matter , after it is coagulated, be dissolved iri 
toater and given for drink; the same sudden evacuation of the water 
does not take place. The farinaceous matter seems, (while under- 
going the first process of chylificatien,) to arrest the water in the 
stomach, and apparently too in the blood-vessels ; so as to prevent 
its being thro^vn out by the secretory glands : as it is certain tliat 
when such a solution is drunk, the secretions from the skin or by t\\6 
kidneys, are neither so copious nor so watery; and tliirst is better al- 
layed than when water alone is drunk.— The solution generally used 
is of barley ; which may be rendered more palitable by the addition 
of a small quantity of the juice of some acid fruit.— The seeds of 
any other of the gramina may be employed with equal advantage. 

If a patient of a moderate degree of strength, between the ages of 
ien or twelve, and forty five or fifty, should be seized with an intermit- 
tent, and the intermission should not be perfect ; he should be kept 
the first three or four days on tliis kind of food only. 

Where intermissions or remissions at the beginning are more per- 
fect ; farinacedus matter coagulated, and boiled until nearly, but 
not entirely dissolved, may be used.-— And where remissions con- 
tinue very imperfect beyond the third or fourth day, food of this kind 
becomes necessary.— It appears from Galen, that the Greek physi- 
cians were extremely careful with regard to the degree in which 
farinaceous seeds ouglii to be 6oi7c(/.— But mucli depends on the 
state of the stomach of tlu patient. -"{Strong digestive powers would 
soon pass a solution forwai-ds from the stomach through the pylorus, 
which a less vigorous stomach could not bear or could hardly di- 
gest.) 

SagOy (a preparation of farinaceous matter contained in the pith 
of a palm tree,) may be considered as next in point of facility of di- 
gestion ; and may be given where a greater degree of nourishment 
is wished, than is found in barley water. 

17 
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RMUs are al«o proper ; but their muscular fibres not being inter- 
«persed with expressed oil, are adhesive when young: and therefore 
such as are of a year old at least, ought to be chosen« — From these 
exampks it may easily be judged what other kinds of animal food 
from quadrupeds are proper. 

Those lUhes are eligible whose flavor is not considerable, (gener- 
ally such as are of a white color;) and such as are not adhesive^ 
but ct a certain degree of firmness ; (whitings for example, haddocks, 
ionnders, and turbot.) — Those which give a gelaimous solution^ (as 
plaice,) should be rejected ; and also others, (as soles,) which from 
ikmr firmness are of difficult digestion ; but most of all, highly fior 
wared fishes.* 

ShdHfish of all sorts are of veiy difficult digestion ; and ought even 
lo be rejected where the intermissions in fever are very perfect. 

iUilifc, where it is not coagulated toofimUy by the strongly coagu- 
lating juice of the stomach of aduits, is proper; but ought never to 
be coagulated before it is thrown into the stomach. — AU other ani» 
■ml food should be coagulated by heat, 

Birds^ as several species of the gallinse and passeres of Linnaeus* 
(such as the common fowl, pheasant, peacock, guinea-hen, partrid|p, 
quail, common sparrow, &c.) may be used. 

The empyreuma acquired by roasting or baking qf meat, renders 
it difficult of digestion : it should therefore seldom be employed ia 
this way: but it should be perfectly coagulated by boiling, &c.; 
(which is more particularly necessary in the older and hi^ flavored 
animals.) 

Prying is an extremely improper mode of coagulating food ; tht 
eriginal flavor being entirely retained ; and a considerable degree of 
empyreuma acquired.—- So that this mode ought never to be em> 
ployed. 

BroiKng, (if the food is not high flavored,) is often very propers 
supposing the food to be broiled is thin. 

A variety of difierent substances for food have Hbol^ been enumer- 
ated (and even those only as examples^) that the practitioner may 
not only be able to adapt the food to the powers of the stomach ; but 
that he may be likewise able to allow a greater variety of food when 
the patient requires much nourishment; (i. e. when the intermis« 
aions are become perfect, and the disease is going through its natu- 

* It is sinfuUr that the author does not forbid the skin and fst of certtin fiib. 
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of eminence ; and would be improper in a disease of shorter contin- 
uance than three or four weeks. — It is at present supposed, that the 
tertian is to be suffered to go through its natural course ; and in this 
case in four months, the strength would be entirely exhausted, were 
a small proportion of food only to be used and that of the least nu"* 
tritive kind. 

The other meals, (such as breakfast and supper in -this country, 
and breakfast and dinner among the Romans,) should be kept totally 
clear of the paroxysms; and consist of foods easily digestible. 
No animal food should be allowed, but only v^table } such as far- 
inaceonB matter ; and fruits not much disposed to ferment by the 
▼incus or acetous fermentations, nor prevented from fermenting by 
diying or exposure to heat. 

An example may be given in a regular tertian ; the paroxysms of 
which take place at ten in Ihe morning ; and where the intermis- 
lions have become regular and perfect. — On the day on which the 
patient is perfectly free from the disease ; breakfast in the morning 
may be, (where the patient is accustomed to it,) tea with milk and 
suggr, and bread with butter not rendered empyreumatic by heat. 
The dinner may be soup, fish, and meat, with fruits ; (all of the 
kinds enumerated ;) but this variety is to occur only where the 
patient has been accustomed to it.— The supper may consist of po- 
tttoes or rice, and milk, sago, or other things of the same kind ; 
with a moderate quantity of wine, [where wine agrees.] 

If the patient should sleep during the night before tlie paroxysm, 
nothing but a basin of barley-water should be given at six or eight 
in the morning. If ii^stead of ten, the paroxysm should come on at 
twelve, or later ; tea with bread and butter, or other such food, may 
be given at eight in the morning. If the paroxysm should take place 
at ten, it will probably go off by ei^t in the evening ; and the pa- 
tient ivhen he feels easy, should eat sago, barley boiled down with 
a moderate quantity of wine, and bread with milk, &c. 

When intermissions again become irregular, towards the end of 
the disease, no solid animal food whatever should be employed ; 
but only such articles as are proper at the beginning of the disease, 
though in more liberal quantity. 

To conclude } for the first fortnight, food of easy digestion should 
lie used ; afterwanls, more nourishing food, according to tlie perfec- 
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shall not go on properly. If the very small portion, which may art 
as a ferment, be conudered ; it will appcur how small a f|uantity 
mny affect the digestion : and in consequence the patient may be 
relieved by the emetic, although no great quantity of matter be 
thrown off from llie stomach. 

If tlie emetic be eihibited before the food has h&d time to pas* 
down from the duodenum, it may cause it to be regurgitiited, and so 
thrown olf : or if Uic last meal has passed down from the duodenum ; 
tlie emetic may occasion a quantity of bile, pancreatic juice, and 
the othar fluids secreted by tlie glanda of the duodenum, to be se- 
creted and regurgitated into the stomach ; in wltich case the patient 
appears to throw a great quantity of these substances from his stom- 
ach.— -These would not have been there, but for the exhibition of the 
emetic 1 -(this is proved in thtr sickness produced by Ihe motion of 
a carriage, (o tliose unaccustomed to it, and la sea -sickness ; where 
agreat quantity of bile, pancreatic juice, and the other fluids, se- 
creted by the glsods of the duodenum are tlirown up ; thougli the 
•tomach may have been perfectly empty before the agitation.).— 
Therefore as it does not follow, when a small quantity is thrown up 
in consequence of an emetic, that no noxious matter was contained 
in the stomach ; so ncitlier when bile, pancrcaUc juice, &c. arc 
thrown up, does it follow, that they were contained in tlie stomach 
or in any cavity, previous to the exiubition uf the emetic ; but that 
■ aecrctiun might be occasioned by the emetic, which would not 
otiwrwise tiave ukeu place.---\V'hen tlie emetic is not exhibited till 
ci^it hours after the principal meal, if part of the food is thrown up 
■ndigested, it certainly shews a deticiency in the digestion.--- 
Whether it remains at this time in the stomach, or duodenum, it is 
tqnilly noxious ; and should be a cause of preferring li^iter food. 

It hap{)eus also frequently, that a kind oi flhne forms in the stom- 
ach in iiitermittents, which seems too tough to be carried through 
the pylurus, and not capable of undergoing the digestive process in 
tiut stomach. This produces the same or even worse appearance! 
undigested food, even if in small quantity ; and is another 
cauK of the necessity of exhibiting emetics. 

It in by Tiu means equal, what means arc employed to produce 
Biting ; but that will be treated of afterwards. 

When an emetic is employed for tlie above purposes, it is neces- 
sary that the patient should drink some wojm watery fluid ; to take 



off the Htimulu§ of a vain attempt at evacuation. This vain attempi 
h^pens, when any moving part exerts itself to throw a substance 
out ofa cavity which cannot be evacuated by the effort; or when an 
efibrt 18 made when notliing is contained there: pain and other ef- 
fects of stimuli being produced. The padent should drink halfapint 
of warm water ; and when llie fit of vomiting is over, anoUier half 
pint;— but if no third paiuxysmofvomitingshould take place, warm 
water is not to be given to excite it.— But if In tJie second tit of vom- 
iting a quantity of i<olid or undigested food should be thrown up, a 
third fit should be excited in the same manner as the second ; w hicli 
constantly clears the stomach of all uoxluus matter, remaining from 
indigestion : therefore it is no longer necessary to drink more than 
a sufficient quantity of some fluid, to wash the tliroat and mouth. 

To recapitulate what we have said «ith respect to the proper 
food, and rendering the stomach fit for its digestion s — Theonlyfood 
proper, where the disease puts on tite appearance of continued fever 
at die b«^amng (excepting that esacerbatious do aut take place in 
the evening,) are solutions of farinaceous matter.— -Where tliere 
are ciiscs at the beginning, allliough very imperfect, farinaceous mat- 
ter in substance [coagulated, and boiled down again until soft) shotdd 
fonn tlie nourishment.- --If the crisis ut first should be nearly per- 
fect; tlic food during the first, or even second week, should be far- 
inaceous matter, and fruits. But in the second or third weeJi, if the 
crisis should become perfect, or nearly so; milk not coagulated, and 
animal broih, may be at first added ; and sometimes solid animal 
food of easy digestion,— -When the crisis becomes perfect on tlie 
day on which the paroxysm does not take place ; food, according to 
the slate of the patient, sliould be exhibited nearly in the same man- 
ner as in heaIth----No solid food of any kind, and of fluids only so- 
lutions of farinaceous matter; should be allowed, for eight hours, 
before the coming on of die par oJiysm.— -After the pai-oxysm is over ; 
farinaceous matter iu a solid form, braths or milk, may be made use 
of on tlie day of tlie paroxysm:-— And finally, the stomach should 
be kept free from noxious matter by emetics. 

The slate of the Matinat Canal requires particulfit attention,-' 
In a i-egular lerlian, where no accident takes place, the peristaltic 
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motion go^ on with tolerable regalarity ; excepting during the par- 
oxysin.^Som^times however, the wailt of peristaltic motion, or the 
diminution of it, which takes place during tile paroxysm; does ndt 
go off immediately a^ter the crisis, when the crisis is incomplete.-** 
In this case, so far as it affects the intestinal canal, laxatives must 
be employed, to prevent the retention of feculent matter in the in-^ 
tesdnes ; (for if any remains when the next paroxysm comes on, th^ 
whole system is greatly defanged by it ; and an imperfect crisis is 
often produced.) 

Some practitioners have supposed that this disease depended on a 
humor g which might be evacuated by purgatives.— They have ifbt 
however shown from experiment, that any humor, (that is to say, any 
fluid or even solid, possessing noxious qualities,) existed in the 
system.^ This opinion might be overlooked as mere hypothesis^ 
wera it not to warn jroung practitioners against the employment of 
purgatives in regular tertians ; (excepting to produce r^Iar evacu- 
ations ;) as they tend to create irregularity and accidents in the 
disease. — The author has seen instances of the reproduction of th^ 
disease, after it had been carried off" naturally, or by remedies ; by 
the use of a purgative : and there are many such recorded. — This 
subject will be more fully treated of afterwards. — All to be done 
then is to take care that no feculent matter is retained in the intes- 
tinal canal ; and this should be prevented by employing the most 
gentle laxatives. 

PurgaHvBs are of several descriptions.— There are some that stim- 
ulate the orifices of the excretory ducts of the glands of the intes- 
tines, and by that means produce a copious flow of watery fluids ) 
(that is, principally of superfluous water, with the salts, and putres- 
cent mucilage of the blood : these fluids, by their quantity and pos- 
sibly by the stimulus of the salts contained, increasing the peristal- 
tic motion of the intestines ; and yielding copious watery evacua-^ 
tions.) Neutral salts are purgatives of this kind ; for instance na- 
tron vitriolatum, and natron phosphoratum ; as are likewise salts 
. consisting of acids and magnesia, as magnesia vitriolata ; likewise 
solid acids that require a great quantity of water to render them flu- 
id, as tartar, &c. These affect the intestines only, and hardly pro- 
duce any alteration in the general system ; they are hqwever, not 
proper for the present purpose : copioua evacuation is not wanted ; 
tat simply that noxious matter should be evacuated.— There are 
f 18 
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•rttnl pvnsitiTe juicrt principillr contained in fruits, or the flow- 
«r4c«Te» of flovtert. It has not yet been ascertained whether they 
CMISMB one Mbiiance or several. This substance is contained in 
iMiinnifa^ pruM«« caMia : the like kind of purgatives is also con- 
fitted m die tf«»«er» of Ait damask rose, of violets, in manna, &c. 
IVmr Va«« a kind tif mixed operatkiD : they partly stimulate the 
<«ii» «i' :?!« Acnecurr dttctt of tke gtaada, opening into the intes- 
ttw^ ; and pMrtiy tmd to iacreade the peristeltic motion of the in- 
aK4:n«r^ : >i: :ntf« rzuYiy have any eiect on the system generally. 
(Vi-^ 41^^-^ piWttor dardtfoey. These would be more prop- 
^ 'A«a -tM v:uM^ ai>i «Hiiu»era^;4» bat thev are too uncertain in 
UMM j^wiwa »> ^ atepemiied iipiNi.i~.Tliere are purgatives which 
u K ri. 'iii i; iM *j«« fSiatUc 4itfOua eft di« intestines alone : and occasion 
rite' ^^Mivttvs « 'iitf .ui«f>uiK» ^ be ju«aer carried downwards and 
ii«4k-a^cH . u»iuc u *iie ^qyM Qoie licde or no tendency tp in- 
«^««Hr 4M MK*icu«Ht» ^v.'^rpuni^ .scctdenoily : (aa» rhubarb, sulphur, 
^. ll M% ^«<«i :a '.tM '4inse d«Mink dhf^ have no effect on the 
y«4«:«h ^sMW4i»il^ . i ^^iMi Jt aiM fsux^ dwes» they occasion spas- 
HMteK .sM%i«i.<i«tt « flit .ai«>uitie<K and oKi;:HN{uently griping pain; 
^t^ v« tva« iw^ktei^ ,»ilb<i 'Jiif >.w«nii ^oerally. If however, twenty 
4^< ^«^»u». .uai^ A •luqit&'ftk «* a iv^Kam ^rt" ^ckur» should be em- 
Wf*tM rt luHiiN. tK* "^'it ^^Mntttctii;^ ha«e MScient effect: and 
't^U'K* .K«xrt. v'»*«^^ >^^* iaK'v v:\Mi jt \hff ^«5Cvm will be produced. 
.**. .-, .-;*. >u\> » »t*AiK H. t4inuwit;*. x^'Io^^iiVidA, and the like,) 
H.^v f -.^ N xr.uv Hi^v <\&. 'K-> !«. . 40 *^< : I! :estine>, make an im- 

••*w. xx. ikvx ».. »v'«a.> A-^uoe'i >^ :i<Tie JLd[Vrent kinds 

.« •«■ .^.^ • *» > H*'»-v. )* .>U|Nv>«-it;( :K'*!i ^£1 A C3AI1 In perfect 

:x«te*>** «*•*> ^ «»kMi >i iM'tx* K'«4.'.!i i.t /ii^of ^ JiAiToa vitriola- 

%!«!•« k wi • «-}x« K» IK- ii>;. i. tuiN H yiu^u^\r> ;3 i pn>per dose ; 

uiv*A^^\. i* iui ^uv\'^ n * wnt »4 ►.*<• •••/ pfv^^fv :hvm fn>m af- 

V\-i;»^ u v^>aik%vi *tsf uuv I . i« •,"*•♦/ vH' T^t-r^ "*vM.:> A c\»pious wa- 

*.* .».v«»««^v^« v\».i .vvv* /».i».\\ -wta X' ^A.'/*vvl >^ ;^irv^ or four 

wi«iK%>, ui\* iK »• khv ,«Kx\ >n vJv »tv\i;v.;;<' Sr ^x.if ^^ff'in four or 

'l^\ Ka».x * ;•! Ku\«i^ *iv i••^^i*;C' ^ a^\* aI•.frA•.;^•tt *>f the pulse, 

^ i.i* >*K» jy<%'%^t\>a vit 'jIo xHv.^^at. — i%.x V 4 Ptiit Ai*0 in perfect 

■K%%^ii A. I .^.,x\- »* .^^# Jt \hA.'^ vi \a.>x»». <«■ *:';» oi' lite jHinraiives of 

N< '^cnv.iw , vx . Ji i\v </i v\ "hh*.*^ t'""'^-. r •'.**■*"£. I^A'uIencv, a ad 

K.<«s>.vvt .i "K >v»>o^ w.vi A >«i.( wa;^«« j;.il:' tVvttlent flatulent 
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ffvaciiation shall take place* followed by borborjgmi ; and one or 
two evacuations of the same description. — Give to another man in 
health, twenty five grains of rhubarb ; in two or three hours after- 
wards he shall feel a disagreeable sensation ita his bowels, followed 
by some griping ; and soon afterwards a copious feculent evacuation 
•hall 4&ie place ; (perhaps a second one of the same kind ;) the per*> 
son net feeling any other affection of the system, nor any frequency 
of the piolse. — Give to itnother person in health, fifteen grains of jal- 
ap ; in an hour or two he will feel uneasiness in his stomach ; a dis- 
agreeable sensation all over his body ; the pulse will be quickened ; 
and (widi perhaps less griping than when the cassia or rhubarb were 
exhibited,) three or four copious watery evacuations shall follow af- 
terwards ; with moisture on the skin, or sometimes copious sweating. 

Indeed it is possible by mixing the different species of this fourth 
kind together, and exhibiting small doses, to produce the effect^ 
widioat making any great impression on the system : but it is un- 
necessary to have recourse to them, when there are a sufficient num- 
ber of the proper kind.-- Generally great advantages are derived by 
mixing different species of purgatives together ; but this disquisi- 
tion would lead to too great a digression in this place. — We may 
only notice, that for the purpose of keeping the primss via clear of 
feculent matter in regular tertians, it is better to mix rhubarb, sul- 
phur, &;c. together ; than to exhibit them singly. 

When laxatives are employed, their operation should be entirely 
over, and the intestines perfectly quiet ; before the commencement 
of the next paroxysm.— When those only which increase the peris- 
taltic motion are exhibited, it is long before their effect has entirely 
ceased.— Therefore, when it is necessary to employ them, they 
should be exhibited at least eighteen hours before the succeeding 
paroxysm is to take place. 

Excepting at the beginning of the disease, no purgative should be 
exhibited, without there be costiveness or disorder of the intestines. 

When a tertian begins without any crisis, but nearly similar to a 
continued fever ; it sometimes happens that the exacerbations take 
place in the morning, and relaxations at night :"^sometimes the exa- 
cerbations take place in the evenfng, in the same manner as in con- 
tiptted fever. — In the first case, the Time of Relaxation is the ordi- 
■arj TTime of Sleep $ and die patient sleeps tolerably wcjl during the 
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wiifAi tat in tiie Mctfuf, tiie exaccttetion taing at iti graatM 
lip^l^ at the hoait of rett» tike paliaiit is jN«9«il0rf,^«iii duping.'^ 
it kfwi proper mtiih»cm§UmKfhjf€fkm: ttailcepitproducea 
wmifv Hkm cirenmttuiceB taing reatlcM and nnrafrediing. 
. When the para^ms and renuMiou of a ngnlar tertian tacome 
^^ect; if tiM {lamjamdMiald happen at tn in die ■Mmii^; the 
int stage continuing an honr, or an honr and an half; tiM aeemid 
two, time, or four hoon longer ; and a criais dMmld then tata plpce, 
iifjtii profnie sweating tiiwaidt tta niiddle or end of tiM crisis: tiie 
|Mlii|gt fslli mtn sleep fton tta fttiigBO of tiM paroqrsm ; sleeps an 
hpiir or two^ daring whidi tinw tiM crisis tenmnatbs ; andgenersUy 
wakes langoid. tftiieintiernussioii is perfect, ta deeps soanddar* 
ipg that lught } (commonly sweating daring tiM coane of it;) and 
Ae next night ha sleeps nearij as in health.— If tiie pareqrsm disnid 
take place at fiHir in tta evening ; tta first stage continaea tBl six; 
tta hot fit continuing till ten* Should the crisis cooiie en at this 
tiase witii profuse sweating, tta patient commonlj fidls asleqp abont 
twdve or one ; and deeps without intormissMMi tta whole n^t f 
waking with some degree of fiitigue, which however goes el*. Tta 
fleep is natural, or nesriy so, on tta succeeding niffat* 

Should deep either not take phce, <Hr ta veij restiess ; tta praco 
titioner is to attend to any accidental cause ; (as improper food, or 
feculent matter contained in the inte8tines).<-«The8e apparent caus- 
es ought to ta removed before opium is employed ; (otherwise the 
deep produced by it will still ta restiess and imrefirednng.)—- If 
want of sleep or unrefrediing sleep should take place, without any 
such apparent cause ; opium may gener^ly ta employed advantage^ 
oudy during the whole time that the intermissions are regular and 
perfect. — About two thirds of a grain is usudly a proper dose. The 
operation is rendered more effectual, by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of ipecacuanha or some active preparation of antimony.— \Vhen 
a regular tertian continues two or three montta, and tta paroxysms 
become slighter, but not longer ; and run into one another ; o|Mum 
may ta employed with great advantage, should tta sleep ta restiess 
imd unrefreshing. — This is sufficient at present with regard to fRO- 
curing Best by Opwm» or its other effects. The autixir will have 
occasion to attend to it fartiier afterwards. 

Wh^ the paroxysm ia about to come on, the patient should ta 
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laid in bed, where no part of the system is disturbed by his situa- 
tion. The heart neither has such a height to throw the blood, as in 
an erect position ; nor have the powers of circulation such a column 
of blood to sustain and overcome in the ascending veins. The heart 
therefore and the powers of circulation are left to employ their whole 
finxe onincumberedy during the paroxysm of the disease.— When in 
an horizontal posture, the body is supported on a great number of 
parts : consequently the pressure is more equal on every part of the 
body»; and the system is not exhausted by an exertion of muscular 
power to keep in balance the parts supported. — A more equal de- 
gree of warmth, moisture, and relaxation takes place in bed over the 
wMe body ; and gives a greater disposition to the crisis to take 
phce early and be more perfect. — There are no ligatures then appli- 
ed to any part, -so as to prevent the blood from flowing fi-eely.— The 
patient therefore should go to bed about an hour before the comroenc- 
ment of the paroxysm ; continuing there during the whole of it. 
(This 18 not so necessary however towards the end of a regular "ter- 
tian ; when the paroxysms become slighter and are extended to a 
greater l«agth«) 

It is by no means proper that the patient should be in bed during 
the inUrmisnons ; excepting at the ordinary time of sleep.- -The 
nrascles lose their firmness by continuance in bed, during health, 
fiir a longer time than is necessary for sleep. The whole body be- 
comes plumper, softer, and more disposed to be acted upon by every 
thing that has effects upon it ; (such as emetics, purgatives, exposure 
to cold, stimulants, and the causes of disease.) The strength of tlie 
moving parts is very considerably diminished by lying in bed : the 
powers of digestion are diminished ; and the appetite is not excited 
by the nsual want of food. Less food is received into the stomach ; 
and the same food is more apt to produce disturbance in the system. 
—By continuance in bed a man also becomes languid in his mind ; 
and more unwilling to exert himself in exercise or labor of any sort. 

During the intervals of tlie paroxysms, (excepting that the patient 
should be allowed to sleep, if he be disposed, just after the parox- 
ysm is gone off*; and during the natural time of sleep ;) the patient 
should dress in Ids ordinary clolhing ^"-and this even in cases where 
he is too weak to remain in an upright posture ; (which however 
does not happen in jthe case the author is now treating.) 

The exertions which take place during the paroxysm, leave the 
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prtient wnuwhai weaker afier the criait has taken place and the 
whole paroxTam been completely finiaiied ; than he would have been 
independent of it. The natural powera of tiio bodj aoon get the 
better of this weaknesa, and reatore the palieBt to Ua former Yigor. 
But when a new paroxysm aucceeda a former otte» after a abort in- 
terval ; this will exhauat die powera of the body in a ttmilar man- 
ner, and leave the patient atill weaker.— Were tiie diaeaae however 
to consist of two regular paroxyima only, both terminated by 
complete crises ; the natural powera of tim body would probaUy 
oivercome this second weakness. But when ponxytm refiimt efter 
parsxysm, (as is the case even in the moat r^gi|lar tertian,) and 
repeated weaknesses are left after each i he does not recover suft- 
dently in the intenals to encounter the next, with his powers per- 
fect : and of course every subsequent paroxysm will leave him atill 
weaker; (suppoaing that the diaeaae were perfectly r^nlar from the 
very beginning, and during the whole of ita progreaa.) 

When there is hardly any remiaaion at tim beginning of a tertian, 
and afterwards imperfect intermissions ; there is not time' during 
the interval, for the Strength to be recruUed, in the same manner as 
when the intermissions are perfect or neariy so*—- In tins case, by 
the time the intermissions become r^ular and tolerably peifect, the 
patient is already much reduced in strength ; and if care be not tak- 
en to keep up the powers of the body after the intermisrions have 
become regular and perlect, the patient may not be able to support 
the shocks of tlie subsequent part of the disease. He may either 
sink in tlie cold fit; or when, towards the end, the paroxysms grow 
more irregular, weakness may take place in such a degree as to 
prove fatal ; or the disease may be rendered irr^lar. — When the 
paroxysms therefore become regular, the practitioner should en- 
deavor to restore the stren^ of the patient as much as possible to 
its natural state. 

The first attention to this indication', is to employ proper food ; 
to take care that die prima viss perform their functions well ; that 
sleep be encouraged ; and that the patient shall not indulge himself 
in bed, when it is not the time of natural rest, and when the parox- 
ysms are completely over. 

Practitioners have imagined that something more might be don^ 
to recruit the strength of the body, than mereltf leaving U to theee 
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ntUurOl means ; and that medidnea might produce this effect :— but 
their idea« on the subject are very much confused ; whicli renders 
it necessary to investigate the subject more particularly. 

The idea of strength which first presents itself in inanimate mat- 
ter is Cohesive Power, — Steel requires a greater force to break it 
than marble; therefore is deemed stronger.— But although a given 
power will easily bend a bar of gold, which will not bend an equal 
bar of steel ; yet if equal hanging bars of these metals be fixed at one 
end similarly in every respect, a weight at least four times as great 
wiU be required to break the gold, aa will be necessary to break the 
BteeL— In respect to stretching, the gold bar is the strongest ; but if 
the idea of strength be t&ken from their bending, the steel.— J9o/A 
these ideas of strength have been adopted by practitioners in medi- 
cine. — The strength consisting in inflexibility, may be admitted in 
parts of the human body, such as bones ; although not rigorously* 
(A bone is said to be strong which does not break when a great pow^ 
sr is Implied to it : and weak, when broken by a slight one.)— That 
strength which prevents parts from being torn asunder, has often 
been considered as strength in medicine. As when the gastrocne- 
mii muscles contract suddenly or with great force, the tendo Achil- 
lis sometimes gives way ; and wants therefore sufficient cohesive 
power to communicate the force of these muscles to the foot. In 
this case the muscular power of these muscles cannot be said to be di^ 
minished ; because their force of contraction is sufficient to overcome 
the strength of the tendon : it is the tendon only that is weak. In sim- 
ilar cases therefore it cannot be said that the body, generally, is weak* 

When the whole of a contractile fibre of a muscle contracts at 
•nce» all the particles must come nearer each other in the direction 
in which the fibre contracts. It is impossible that particles can 
come nearer one another, and go to a greater distance, at the same 
time and in the same direction: therefore every muscular fibre in 
contracting, must possess a power of resisting its whole force in 
every part, so as not to break by its own power of contraction.— 
Supposing one half of a fibre of a muscle should contract, and the 
other half should remain at rest : that which remains at rest must 
be looked upon in the same light as a tendon ; and if broken through 
would not evince any want of muscular power ; (excepting perhaps sa 
fiur as that the exertion not being in the whole muscle, tlie effect 
wonld be less). 
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The many cavities in the bodj of various fonns destined to con- 
tain fluids or solids, may be divided into two classes : those open- 
ing externally, and those not opening externally : (the gall bladder 
for instance is of tlic first kind ; of the second, the cavi<j of the 
ventricle of the heart). Tliere is also a third kind of bag, which is 
not naturally destined to contain any thing ; but merely so much 
fluid as to moisten the surface, so as to allow of motion ; (such as the 
cavity of the pleura and peritoneum).— Hie yir«/ kind, (destined to 
receive and contain for a certain length of time matters thrown into 
them,) may sometimes be filled with such a quantity as to distend 
tiiem to a degree that would burst them ; had the body and the bags 
tiiemselves lost their life : in which case the cohesive power mi^t 
be considered as too weak. This hardly ever happens in the living 
human iMidy. — The same may be said of those cavities of the ^ecoru/ 
kind ; which do not open externally.— Of the cavities which natur- 
ally contain only a sufficient quantity of fluids to moisten them ; 
there are many instances of fluids thrown in so as to burst them. 
The skin of the leg for instance bursts, in oedematous swelling; 
but this has hardly ever been attributed to weakness* — It has been sup* 
posed that medicines capable of increasing the cohesive power of 
the fibres, or membranes of the body ; were capable of giving great- 
er co/i/rcrr/i/e /)o?^'fr. Alum, oak bark, and other astringents, in- 
crease the adhesive power of the skin of a dead animal considera- 
bly ; and therefore have been supposed by many to act in this way 
as strengthening remedies ; it not being considered, that if power of 
contraction depend upon cohesive power, it would be absurd to ap- 
ply the situdl doses of those medicines rjuuaUy exhibited. (What 
tanner would attempt to tan a hundred weight of leather with a 
drachm of oak bark ?) 

Muscular strength does not therefore depend on cohesive power. 

Elasticity is the property by which the particles of an inanimate 
solid come nearer to, or recede from one another.— -If a steel rod be 
bent, the particles on the inside of the curvature will be brought 
nearer to one another ; while the particles on tlie outside of the cur- 
vature will be carried to a greater distance : but without loss of 
continuity : (for as soon as the bending power is removed, the par- 
ticles that were brought nearer, will force tliemselves to a greater 
distance ; and tliose which \\ ere on the outside of the curvature, will 
approacli each other; and not only so as to restore the bar to its orig^ 
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inal state, but likewise to give it a bend on the opposite side : and 
80 it will continue to vibrate for some time. — If any long elastic 
substance (such as steel or catgut) be fixed perpendicularly at the 
Upper end, and a weight be hung at the lower end ; the rod will be 
drawn out to a greater length ; but at the same time become small- 
er in diameter. Upon removing the weight, it will return to its 
original length and diameter ; and vibrations will take place in it ; 
(which may be considered as similar to those which arise, on remov- 
ing the bending power from the bent rod), — If a force be applied to 
both the ends of a cylindrical rod of steel, so as to press them to- 
wards one another; the rod will be shortened and rendered of a 
larger 4i<Lineter : and on removing tlie power, the rod will return to 
its former length and diameter ; (similar vibrations taking place un- 
tilif settles at its proper length.) — If a steel ring be pressed forward 
ypon a cane, (the diameters of which increase slowly,) the diameter 
of the ring will become greater ; but on withdrawing the cone, vi \ 
broHons will take place in the ring ; until it settles at its original 
diameter and thickness. — If a rod of a perfectly un-elastic substance 
be fixed at one end, and the other be drawn in the direction of its 
length ; it will break, without having been lengthened in the least : 
But if an elastic rod be thus drawn out, it will allow itself to be 
lengthened to a certain degree ; but will afterwards be broken • 

If a dead muscular fibre be fixed at one end, and a weight be sus- 
pended at the other ; it will be draum out to a greater length 2 buf 
the weight being removed, it will return to its original length.— In 
the same manner, if a dead muscular fibre be pressed together by a 
power applied at the ends ; it will be rendered shorter and thicker : 
but on removing the power, it will return to its former length and' 
size.— -If a dead muscular fibre be. bent i^to a ring, and any power 
be applied .to distend it ; its diameter will be increased : but when 
the power is removed, it will return to its former state.— So if a 
power be applied to lessen the diameter of a dead muscular ring ; 
the ring will contract : but on removing the power, it will immedi- 
ately increase to its former size ; (and vibrations would take place, 
were nothing to act but elasticity,) 

Tlie monng fibres of the body are therefore endowed with an 
'• Elastic Power ;" by which (on being either extended or contracted 
beyond their natural state,) they will be restored, as soon as the pow- 
tr is removed by which they arc distended or contracted.— Wlieth- 
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cr flie muscular fibm in the Imng body are pu i e ng ed hej/cniu^ 
Adr ehutieiiy wmdd Mfw, ordnrtened wore; kaqaestioii only 
tirfee decided by ezpennent* 

If an animal be tuddenbf kSMbjh canee not al fe e t i ng Ae elas- 
ticity ; it will befiwind, on layiq^ bare any mnacle and dSnecting it 
«at, that the mnscnlar fibre will extend* on nsplaeing it, &r beyond 
tkk length from its origin to its insertion ; its elastic power (a pow- 
er independent oT life) remaining the same ; Hm power of Efe only 
bring destroyed.— From thb it will appear, Aat k had been con* 
tracted by some oOer power, while tfie animal was alive; moreihan 
U woM hemt eoniraekd by fit ebi&tty ^—therefore that fliere is a 
power cmstantly contracting the mnacnlar fibres of a Uving ammal 
more than they would be contra ct ed by thdr dastidty.—- After the 
life is entirely gone out of an animal, which has been killed in the 
same $uddm manner; tiie bbod-vesteb, (which are perfectly cylin« 
dricaf and perfectly full,) are immediately enlaiged ; so as to be ca- 
pable of holding amuchlaiger quantity of Mood. There is not 
blood enough in this case, nearly to fill the ▼entricles of the heart ; 
Aere is indeed so little blood in tiie arteries in proportion to their 
cavities, that the ancients supposed they contained air only. The 
capillaries are not nearly full of Hood ; which appears from the 
paleness of the different parts of the body ; (and tfiey become flo- 
rid, if an injection be thrown into them of no deeper hue than the 
blood.) The veins too, instead of being cylindrical, are flat ; and 
not half full of blood. — It cannot be denied that the elasHeiiy re* 
mtmi$ the same in 9tteh a depih. Ct is flierefore constantly tending 
to enlar«^ the vessels, and prolong every moving fibre : but is over- 
come bv a superior power, which exists in consequence of the l^e of 
the part.— It appears then, that the fibres of the body, and the 
parts capiihle of producing any action, are not governed by the 
ailhe»ive |Miwer of their particles ; nor by their elasticity ; (as they 
are aUavs contracted in one direction, more than they would be by 
their elasricitv). — This other contractile power has generally been 
f allt**! •' Musatiar .^rlion." 

Mftstuhtr ac^ian seems to be exerted when the animal is at per- 
ft»ct ^^'4t, A contraction takes place continually in the moving part, 
whu'h i% v:<^'Ator than the elasticity, though it is constantly counter- 
i^vUhI h\ \H ciiisiicitv,— When the Thne of a part is spoken of, this 
u \\^ Ux\ uiixlvrHUHHl.^.'rheiv is an instance of this constant action. 
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cmtnteracted by the elasticity of the part itself, in bivalve ahtU-Jiah: 
for in the cockle, there is an elastic ligament on the outside of tlie 
shell, which endeavors to open it ; while there are muscles which 
conntflract the elasticity of this ligament, and shut tlie shells. When 
these are not forced into action by the animal's dread of an enemy, 
tiie elastic ligament opens the shell to a certain degree ; but not 
nearly so much, as if the muscles were cut through, and the liga* 
ncnt left entirely to its own elasticity. The muscles therefore, 
wfa«n the animal is at rest, are still contracted ; so as in a certain 
degree to overcome the elasticity of the ligament : — And this con* 
traction is the " Tone of the Muaths.^^ 

It is the same where the ekuHcity of the muscular fibres themselves 
emmUraet the tone, — The urinary bladder for instance, in a human 
bodj recently and mddenly kitted by means which destroy the life in 
nM the parti, (such as a blow on the stomach;) and which would 
allow a quart of urine to be contained in it, without overcoming its 
cohesive power or bursting it, or without resistance by its elasticity : 
yet while the animal is (dive sometimes will not allow itself to be 
distended so as to contain a pint, without being stimulated to evac- 
aatioa ; (sometimes not half a pint.) — It will at the same time allow 
\it8elf to be distended to a less degree, without any stimulus at all.-* 
This resistance in the urinary bladder to be distended above a cer- 
tain degree in a living animal, cannot be from the cohesion of its 
particles ; (for it may be distended twice, thrice as much, or more, 
withoat bursting) : nor can it be from its elasticity, (for the elastici- 
ty remains the same after its death ; when it will allow itself to be 
distended to a considerably greater degree without any resistance) : 
Bor can it be from its muscular exertion, (for when the muscles con- , 
tract they evacuate its contents.) — It might be suggested indeed that 
it was not the muscular fibres of the bladder itself that evacuated its 
contents ; but the pressure of the muscles of the abdomen upon the 
bladder : but every man from his feelings will perceive, that al- 
tiiou^ the pressure of the muscular fibres of the dxlomen do indeed 
assist in evacuating the bladder when much distended ; yet very of- 
ten the evacuation is evidently made without any exertion of the 
abdominal muscles.— -This is further proved by cases where the 
amscular fibres of the bladder, become paralytic ; in which case the 
urine is not evacuated, although the muscles of the abdomen have 
their full power. — It is evident therefore that the extent to which tho 
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rr bhdd^T «tU alkMr itself to be distended, does not depend 
tile cvbesiKve ftnnn fd in fibres, nor npon their elasticitj, nor 

their wwTMfar exertinas vben stunnlmted to contract ; but on 
&dispii«4ciua m the ouisciiLur fibres to allow themselves to be dis- 
oaded t» a certua desiree, ^aad no ^rdier,) without being stimulat" 
mk iJO«ft ctftttracCMa. — ^'Hiiz^ dispuMtion (we repeat) is their 7\me. 

la the akiMtfC'i n iiifirttU emurmeti^m take* piace, which will al* 
Imt it tiblT o> be distended to a certain degree. ^Vhen entity it 
%ill t^ndil V admit a '^ertain i|iiantitT of food ; hot if a greater quan- 
ttlf bft uttMmpisd ta bt tkroten Jh ii tnU rtnat the reception of the 
auplits : and pain* iLaeii:»iiMH{^ and naascm will be {Hroduced ;) al* 
thwagh the >t]iMU4ch ii^ iMit distended nearlj so much as its cohesive 
ftm^K «ir ekb»t:ci(v wimkl alkiw. — ^Tba 0ther contractile power 
whkh ihuKtttts the oiovl'sj: fibres nuKk beyond their tone, is called 
tkn ^^cn«M ({if^ajMift^^ — as when the atHanch contracts upon the 
fiwd in di^sr^CMU and iMro» ic througb the pjloras ; or when any 
IMW le vni»« tD< an eitreoucv contmcts^ :» as m produce that motion^— 
Thi» v^NLtncukiu doe« mK rf lin constyrtlj the same for any length 
tf UMe ; tur iin»c i( w etideatU mttunmif^ (as in the action of the 
«irti:k «it' ihc heiurt. whkh no ^mioer contracts but it relaxes again ; 
un»t ^ ^t the mua^Le^ fM:^rei$|KratMn : and again in die peristaltic mo- 
taw iK' the *ir.<>tm^-«^ where the alternation is Terr evident,) —In 
tho iiius<'o». cvivtidu ^« or ocherwfe>e utann^ ^ok tJrtremity, the alter' 
inMt jt'/tW :% -a/4 Mj :^jf%tr\yU^ But it uav be rendered visible there 
bv ma;j^ti^t;k'ij;^ i'- .. <i> ->.^ placing fur e3;ample a long flexible rod in 
the !)uuu -ji 1 <wii^ m.ia : fur it' he extendi his anu, the motion of 
ihc cuvi ^i '-K 'va H.Il e^ideutlv shew, that the muscles of the arm 
*i;e :ii4Jk.r*ji il-eiiuu* cvntnetions and relaxations. — There are 
tiieiviviv «.\- • V'*c^ '.'til Fijtctry:^ 4^/i«r keeps the muscular fibres, 
wh(.^tt Ji, v>, sv»: ,' .»s .-.xi 'v d certain de-^ree bevo»d their elasticity ; 
vV y» ^' \u\\.v.vv> .\ ^:ll i^reaier contraction, which is onlv tempo- 
Tai^> 

AW ',vwK' s^i 4 jM 1. :fi^ «*.'/ ai\%avs the same.-— llie stomach of the 
»aK\c ^vi>«.i> t''» -t>;^ave« %«II1 at times allow itself to be greatly 
sHuxieiivivvi \fci,KKi', LU4k.ui^ resi>idiice: at others it will resist, if a 
H^«i.. . ^.i:(.u^ <N lvK^i \H- driuk be thrown into it. 

li \ivv> uvi u».*'.o>** b^?\'4use a |virt is strong: : that the tone is such 
a'* V\* aiioH s»i oi^iv a '^ittjiU d»>ten>ii*n.---'rheTe is a certain ileiji'ee 
\'f v^Hte v^ik;\h Mk iia\U4U« 4;)^d |KV(>er for a moving fibre« When the 
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stomRch is weak, it will frequently only adoiit a small quantity of 
food, without being stimjolated by tbe distension : but when strong, 
it will admit frequently a great quai^tity of food without making 
much resistance* 

Where a moving part consists of many moving fibres ; and in one 
of these fibres there is sl proper tone, another fibre is carUraded be* 
yond its ordmary tone, and another at the same time is distended 
by its elasticity beyond it ; that part can never be said to be strong: • 
because if brought into action, that fibre only will produce the proper 
eflfect* which is of the ordinary length according to its natural tone.* 
The frequent attacks of a regular tertian are apt to weaken the 
)p tone in bath Yi9Lj%. 

After a tertian has continued some weeks, the stomach and in- 
testines (instead of possessing an uniform tone) are contracted in 
some places ; in others, relaxed to a greater degree : so that spas- 
modic contraction takes place In some parts, relaxation in others. — 
The muscles in the extremities also become flabby.— The action of 
all the parts dierefore becomes lees powerful and less regular than in 
health. — To remedy this, a " Class of Medicines'* has been employed 
during the progress of the disease, with a view to restore and keqt 
yp^ihe tone. These medicines (as contained in the Materia Medica 
of the London College) are, abrotanum, absinthium maritimum, ab- 
dnthium vulgare, carduus bcnedictus, centaureum minus, chamaeme* 
lum, cinchona, columba, cortex aurantii, cortex limonum, gentiana, 
quassia, santonicum, tanacetum.— All these contain a bitter juice. 
Whether that bitter juice be the same in all (as the sugar and as- 
tringent matter of all vegetables are the same) has not been deter- 
mined by chemical experiment.— They contain various other mat- 
ters which have medicinal powers.— The absinthium contains an 

* The author diatingiiisbes, in solid bodies, between cohesion, which is a 
mete fidbesion of piu*ticless brittUneu^ where the particles wholly separate or 
break off under tbe application of mechunlcal force, to avoid an essential 
change in their relative positions ; ductiUhf, where these particles change to a 
eertain degree their relative positions, without changing their general texture ; 
and eUuHeityf where they seek to regain their first positions, af\er certain tte<» 
raogementf made by pressure or distention. In tbe human body, tone is a 
connexion between tbe particles of eertain soft parts, which is more powerful 
than either the cohesion or elasticity belonging to the same particles ; while 
aetim rf pmrt9 (analagoiu in some respects to voluntary motion) is still (noro 
povefful than tone. 
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oil (tottllj diSerait fiiHii its bitler jvice) : the cortex in- 
tftdai not only an OMential oilibutaho an ostringeBt juice, (perfoct- 
fy distinct from tko Utter one.) — This iund of hitler juice itsetf 
•eenw to have the same effect in praerring or restoring tiie tone, 
fion whatever plant it is taken.-- -Vaiions preparations of Jrin have 
also a similar property.— But how tiiese sohstences shoold contract 
Kns too much relaxed in their tone» or rslax fixes too much con- 
•Infected ; is not at all known. 
- There are some remedies, the mode of action of which can be ea- 
sily ascertained. — When a quantity of soperflootis acid is formed 
In the stomach, every chemist most know that eftoflr oroflhiB thrown 
down will unite widi tiie acid ; and destroy its acidity. — Any man 4p 
aeqoainted with tiie natural history of the triMcf or reptile whidi 
produces the itch, would be able a priori to aiqply a remedy. He 
would know, that it was apt to creep from the body it already occu- 
pies, to the body of another man which came into contact with it: 
that it would bite and stimulate a part where the mucus was soft* 
(as between the fingers for instance,) and occasion scratching ; and 
oxdte a sufficient degree of inflammation to produce a pimple : that 
it would lay its eggs snd propagate in this pimple ; from which the an- 
imal itself has frequently been taken out and shewn ui a microscope. 
80 far skilled in this distemper, he would naturally apply a poison ; 
perhaps sulphur with grease, if he had no idea of cleanliness : but if 
he had a greater regard to cleanliness, he might wash the parts alftct- 
ed with a solution of corrosive sublimate in water ; and he would 
continue the application until the animal itself was killed, and all its 
eggs hatched, and all its jroung destroyed ; (which hiq>pens in about 
a month ;) and so cure the disease. — In these instances the mode of 
action of tlie medicine is known.— But when a medicine is to act 
upon the Hving powers of the body, it is impossible to account for its 
actions from mechanical or chemical principles ; (because the living 
powers are not governed by mechanical or chemical laws ; and all 
the knowledge respecting them must be learnt by experiment only.) 
— So the chemical effects of a chemical operation are known ; but 
how these efiiscts are produced is not known. (We know that sul- 
phur and pure air form vitriolic acid ; but why, no man can tell.) 
A bitter medicine does not act in restoring tone, by increasing the 
adhesive power of the moving parts ; for the tone does not depend 
upon the adhesive power. Neither does it act upon the elasticityi 
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for by this the tone is counteracted.--- Where its tone is diminish- 
ed, so that a moving part is contracted too much or too little, in 
consequence of a disease ; after the entire cessation of the disease^ 
(as after a hamorrha^, arising from an accidental cut into a blood- 
tessel,) ibe tone will be much sooner restored if bitter remedies are 
exhibited than it would be naturally. That is, if spasmodic con- 
tractkmi should take place, they will sooner go off; if the musclea 
become flabby, they will sooner become firm ; if water be deposited 
so as to form cedematous swellings, the tone will be restored to Hie 
exhalants and absorbents, (and water will be no longer deposited). 
-— Tliese instances are sufficient for demonstrating that these medi- 
cHies have Kpcwerof re$toring the tone. 

The action of many medicines producing effect upon the living 
peiwers is entirely t^n the ttamach. This proposition will be con- 
sidered more fully afterwards. — These bitter medicines and prepa- 
rations of iron (for instance) do not appear to be carried into the 
Mood,-ves8els, and thence applied in different parts of the body; bat 
to act in the stomach alone. 

Hiese medicines appear to be more efficacious when mixed io- 
gelher, than when exhibited singly ; and this opinion is supported 
by die prescriptions of almost every practitioner who has conducted 
the cases of many patients — To state why this is the case, would 
lead the author at present into too great a digression. 

It is not necessary to give these bitter medicines in etibetanee* 
An infusion or tincture of them may be employed with equal advan- 
tage ; and they are less disagreeable to the patient in this form. — 
Nor n it necessary to give them from the beginmng of the disease : 
they would indeed be hurtful before perfect intermissions are pro- 
duced. Perhaps, it is not necessary to exhibit them until appear* 
ances of want of tone begin to take place. 

They should be given during the intemdasion ; (in doses equivalent 
te a drachm of the bark of cinchona, exhibited every six or eight hours.) 
Whether these remedies ^ve a stronger /^ou^er of action, as well 
as restore the proper tone ; is uncertain. — In one light, a due tone 
m«st always produce a stronger action. If there be three fibres for 
instance in a moving part, and one of these be contracted too much* 
one properly, the third too little ; if the tone be restored, so that all 
tiiree are by their tone properly contracted when brought into ac- 
tion ; the whde force of the three will act U^ether : (which would 
not be the case while the contraction from the tone was diflferent.) 
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means the Mood is prevented from passing throu^ the lungs, if a 
sofficientquantity (rf'pure air is not applied to it. It is certun, 
however, that if the due proportion of air is not inspired, a quantity 
of blood is brought to the lungs, which does not readily pass through 
them ; but is accumulated in alt the vessels about the right side of 
the heart. Anxiety and oppression about the pnecordia take place s 
—and derangement and loss of strength arise in the whole system. 
It is therefore necessary, that a proper quantity of pure air should 
be applied to the lungs, to allow the blood thrown upon them to pass 
through them ; othenvise the above appearances, followed by debili* 
ty, will take place. 

It is proved, that exercise occasions a lai^r quantity of blood to 
be brought to the Breast, by the veins being universally rendered 
mvck fuller : (a much larger quantity of blood flowing out in a given 
time» if one of them be opened.) If blood flows in the veins, when 
fuller, ymtii increased velocity ; more must be carried to the lungs. 
In one respect, the iir of the atmosphere is to be considered pure^ 
in proportion as it contdns the vapor necessary for the i*espiration 
of animals.— ^This vapor (which has been called pure air) generally 
forms about one fourth part of the atmosphere ; but (as it has been 
but lately discovered what proportion it generally bears) it will re- 
<|iilre some time to investigate how far a greater or less proportion 
may be beneficial or prejudicial. It has been found that the constant 
and various currents in the atmosphere keep it nearly the same, as to 
the proportion of its contents. — If a man be shut up in a close place, 
where there is not this proportion of pure air ; difficulty of respira- 
tion will take place ) and labor or much exercise iii such circum- 
stances vdll weaken, instead of strengthening him« 

The atmosphere niay contain vapors, or, (being very viscid,) pow- 
ders may float in it^ that may be hurtful to the lungs, or prevent 
blood from passing through them so readily : (gas or fixed air for 
example, which is always found in the atmosphere ; vapor of nitrous 
or muriatic acid ; putrid vapor ; and the air of large towns, having 
powdered horse dungi soot, gravel, ashes, suspended in it.) Respira- 
tion will always be difficult, when these substance»are inspired; and 
therefore prevent the good effects of exercise. 

The difference between labor and exercise lies in the attention of 
tlie mind.— That kind of exertion of the muscular power is exer- 
che, which \a employed with the accord and delight of the mi»d : 
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aod then it tends to give strength to the lyitipii Oh the centu ry ^ 
that which is employed a^init Ae consent of Aft aindi insteed of 
g^Ti^g vigor, diminidies the strength. — ^Bnt it iii'eitieuiely difllcnlt 
in man J cases to discriminate what exertions^efibe' kody are with 
or witfaoat the accord of the mind ; tor manlnd weald naturally h» 
always at rest, if not stimnlated into action hj adne paaiflnnr of the 
mind, or some real want. (A North AmcincftB SudBiai iisssihi at 
rest, sitting, and looking straight fiHivard ; nntO fooed into aefion to 
procore himself necessary subsistence, or nntil Mcitisd hy f^aUm or 
pain.)— In some measnre, all exertion whatever b agauwC the will 
of the mind ; hat that in which the passion^ are eiciled aDd which 
is not produced by absolute necesnty, is parGcoI vlj the kind wUch 
l^ves strength. Whatever exercise thereTom la enfbyed^ >Mrelj 
for the purpose of restoring strength ; is less eBcadonSyttMi when 
an Inclination for it is excited. If a man rides out ftr hb heaUhy 
the anxiety he feels, prevents the exercise from hmg uaefid ; bill 
if he is going where he will be amused (as in fiUpwiiff ^ pack of 
hounds), he voll be strengthened. 

Exercising a diseased part, tends always to dlmiigeh stffl 
escepting when the disease is want of tone only.— Any Mtanpt to 
exercise an inflamed muscle would increase the nflamasirtiSD, with- 
out giving strei^. A muscle affected with rimimatism would bo 
weakened, instead of strengtliened by exercise, while the vheuma- 
tism remained ;— and so generally. 

In the beginning of a regular tertian, when the intermissions are 
imperfect, exercise ought to be avcnded. 

"Wlien considerable relaxations take place, (the pulse returning 
for many hours to its natural state, and the uneasiness and restless- 
ness going ofi) ; the patient should have his ordinary clothes put on 
during such relaxation.— Although he is only aUe to lie upon the 
bed, somewhat more of exercise will be used, than if confined to it. 

Friction bj rubbing with a flesh brush or a cloth, is a species of 
exercise which does not appear to be exertion to the patient. It 
was much more frequently employed by the Greeks and Romans, 
than it is at present ^—probably because their warmth of climate al- 
lowed of it without danger of the patient's catching cold. Where 
proper means are taken to obviate this difiiculty, friction may be 
advantageously used in many instances. It does not exhaust the 
strength, and is extremely agreeable to the patient. 
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When the intermissions at the banning of the tertian are verj 
imperfecty hardly any other exercise than friction should be used. 
When they are somewhat more perfect, but not so as to admit •£ 
great exercise ; the patient for the first week or fortnight, (after 
more perfect intermissions have taken place,) should only go out df 
his bed-chamber into the other room where the air is purer. If be 
lives in the country and the weather be fine, he may walk in a gar- 
den, or even among fields, for a little way; but always so, that too * 
great attention of the mind to the state of bis health be not excited^ 

After the disease has continued a fortnight, if the intermissions 
have become nearly, although not quite perfect ; a greater degree 
of exercise may be useful ; such as being carried in a chair or litter, 
(which although disused at present, would often be advantageous, if 
tlie patient were in a situation to employ it.) The motion of a 
coach may succeed diis, as an exercise somewhat more violent ; or 
the patient may be carried in a boat.— Where the latter mode is 
used, it must only be upon a river or canal ; where neidier marshes 
nor ditches are npon its banks If on a canal, it must be of consid- 
erable length, so that the water does not stagnate ; (die* vapor arising 
firom stagnating water often occasioning the paroxysms to be pro* 
longed, and the intermissions to be disturbed.) It must be remem- 
bered, that a moist atmosphere is the only cause th<it has an effect 
on the disease, after it has once been produced : therefore, a boat 
can only be used successfully in a serene and clear atmosphere. 

When the intermissions have become absolutely perfect, more 
violent exercise is useful ; such as riding on horseback. 

In these exercises all the muscles of the body are exerted. 

Many other kinds of exercise which have b^en frequently recom- 
mendedf are iojurious ; as they militate against the rules to be ob- 
served.-— Such are all great exertions of the muscles performed in 
the bed-chamber of the patient, or in any apartment where the air 
is con^ned ; (as striking heavy pieces of lead togetlier, or forcing 
the body up and down on a chair supported by springs) : for in these 
the air is contaminated by tlie respiration of the patient and any 
other animal in the room, and the patient's mind is occupied with 
anxiety on thinking of the necessity of thus exercising himself.—- 
The utility of exercise in a carnage of any kind will be diminished, 
unless the patient's mind be at the same time amused with the var 
riety of prospects or objects presented to it, by the change from 
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eonfineDnent, &c. : therefore a chair or litter (aldimig^ to easj ia 
themselves) are often less proper than a carriage, where there ia 
conversation which may contrilKite to the amaaement of the patient* 

Where riding is em]^ojed, the patient sometimes becomes weak- 
er, instead of stronger ; unless he takes {deasure in the coontrj he 
passes through, or has some object in view at tiie end of his journey. 

All kinds of exercise for the purpose of business, and considered 
bj the patient as labor, are hurtful ;— but with this exception, that 
greater anxiety may arise in his mind when he entertains suspicion 
that others are n^ligent of his concerns. Thus a ride rf ten or fif- 
teen miles (so that the patient does not over frtigue himself) will 
often contrUmte greatly to the restoration of strength ; if it betosee 
whether something in which the patient interests himself be property 
perfcmned ; especially if it turns out according to his wish. These 
exercises may be continued while the intemussions remain perfect. 

When a tertian which has been r^lar for a time with perfect 
Intermissions, becomes again irregular, the paroxysms slighter al- 
though longer, and the intermissions less perfect; the same tonic 
medicines and the same exercise may be continued. Long experi- 
ence has proved that when a disease is tlisposed to go off, it dimin- 
ishes and goes off with as great obstinacy as it increases at the begin- 
ning. 

Many practitioners have conceived that when a tertian arises in a 
temperate or cold country, the fever itself is the natural cure of 
some other Evil in the constitution : and therefore that a regular ter« 
tian (especially) should be left to go through its natural course.— 
Others more sanguine, (perhaps more wise,) think the sufferings of a 
patient during the course of the most regular tertian, ought to make 
them employ every possible means to prevent the disease from going 
through its natural course ; and to relieve the patient immediately. 
V— There could not be a moment's hesitation in determining to re- 
store the patient to perfect health at once ; were there any remedy 
or mode of treatment that would certainly prevent the returns of the 
paroxysms of a tertian intermittent; and take off the symptoms 
remaining after the crisis, so that no other disease should follow.— 
But there most undoubtedly is no medicine uniformly efficacious ; 
gr that always leaves the patient in tolerable health, and secure of 
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not bring destroyed bj tb(e remans of the disease or by some other 
disorder arising in consequence of it. 

Were there any such» why should different practitioners attach 
tiiemselres to particular varietiea of bark; (recommending the 
brown» the yellow, or the red, with such decided preference ?) Why 
should they prefer arsenic or zinc ; if any one were uniformly suc- 
cesifiii? It would not be an object for physicians of experience, 
(who haye practised in every case of the disease,) to recommend one 
or the oAer variety ; nor any other remedy employed for the cure 
of regular tertians. In many cases of perfectly regular tertians, the 
most skilful practitioners have been baffled in the use of Peruvian 
haik, and of every other medicine recommended as useful in the 
disease.-- *Hence the necessity of laying down a mode of treatment 
to be pursued, supposing the disease to go through its natural course | 
-—as the author has done. 

Tliere can be no doubt but that the paroxysms of regular tertians 
are repetitions of the paroxysm of simple fever.— The symptoms are 
in all respects exactly the same ; (excepting that in a simple fever 
all the appearances of the disease are carried off by the crisis : while 
at tiie bq;inning of a tertian, the symptoms are never entirely car- 
ried off 1^ the first crisis ; excepting when the patient had been be- 
ibre afflicted with the disease.) — In the middle of the disease, when 
perfectiy regular there is no difference whatever between them ; 
(excepting there being only one paroxysm in a simple fever ; and in 
a tertian, a number of them).-— Towards the end of a tertian, the 
paroxysms are less severe, with more imperfect intermissions. 

The only apparent reason for the return of the paroxysms in a 
tertian, seems to be that the first crisis is imperfect.— It appears 
probable, that remaining symptoms of the first stage (after a time) 
may increase suddenly, and produce a new paroxysm ; — but why 
rather at the end of forty eight hours, than at any other period, can- 
not be accounted for. 

Since also, when the patient has been before afflicted with a ter- 
tian, (even after the interval of a twelvemonth,) and a fresh attack 
of fever takes place which terminates in a regular crisis ; the par- 
oxysms nevertheless return : it would seem that the Habit acquired 
by (he former tertian occasioned simple fever to take this form. 
Hence it may be presumed, that when the intermissions become per- 
fect the disease is continued by habit. 
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tiMcn; it wtti he dctorauMd thai tt VMtriiiB fnpcrtotjto 
slop tte Mtanl pragrcis.— Bat bj IIm iwiiiBm tfwaJirn tmai»k 
is evidMt diat tertiMt Md otter revcnMyrte pilMMdtowiftii 
Miety to die petievL We kmnr howercr, Ihel dKra k Mt mj 
icnedj wUch will terttMf cutj off die diieeie; bat diet a rm/^ 
lar tertian will toniediBeft go diroo^ iti nataial amrae ia qato of 
efoy attempt to terminato it. 

' It k abo a qoestioa to he detemuned, wbeAar bf stoppii^ a tor* 
Ika in ito coarse, mNm Mer dkcate My Ae jMJboal| wUch will 
cUier be more distrenng in itselft or wbidi maj tmainate.in die 
deadi of die patient?— The audior k of opinioBttata tettkn dnrald 
not be checked in its progresa, if iibe td diehttard<tf dielife 
of die patient ;— 4>at where the risk is of tome olkrdkeoae noiybto/, 
a stop mar be put to it in its course; (forfew others are more pun- 
fnl.) 

In coDsidering the medicines to be employed, when the tertian k 
not permitted to go throogh its natoral coarse ; the audior thinks it 
most eligible to treat of those fint^ which appear to be pmnted out 
by what hj^pens in the di8ec$€ itself; and afterwards <tf those, 
which have beenybtouf out by acddeni to care it. 

Any medicine that would produce the Mome drcumiiancei which 
happen when a perfect crisis takes place natorally, (by rendering 
the crisis complete ;) may occasion the fever to be entirety carried 
off, and not to recur. 

The Jirsi class of remedies tending to produce the same effects 
as occur in natoral crises, are Emetieaj all of which occasion simi- 
lar appearances itfa greater or less degree. 
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Ipccacuutha, or lArCan.ted antimony, prmlucing these eSi^cts in 
tlie ^mtcstdi'grf!^: are therefore taken as ex;impie<i. 

'ITiese when first thrown into the stomach, produce no sensible 
elTect.M they arc not in the least nauseous to the faste ; but by de- 
grees the patient become* chilly, begins to look pale, and an unea- 
siness ia fell abiiutthe stamach. The Mnse of uneasiness i» cliang- 
ed intn s feel of sickness ; the exterior parts of the body become 
colder and paler, (the latter evidently showine; that the small Tes- 
m1i are contracted) : and the skin being pale; shows the dirty brown 
color of the rcte mncosum and sebaceous matter of tlic glands of 
(he akin. 'I'itc powers of the body and mind are depressed ; the 
sickitesn increases ; vomiting is produced ;— which has been imag- 
ined by some anthors, not only to evacuate the contents of the atom- 
ach ; but also, by produciuij great itgltMion nf the body, to/orce ob- 
Mtrutting maUcm ihro'igh the ittiuiU re««c/«.— Bui whoever has et- 
perienced the agitation produced by an emetic, as aUo that which 
occurs nn ridiug in a coacK wittiout springs ou a rough pavement; 
inuRt be sensible, that tlie latter is inlinttcly Ihe most violent; yet 
wiihoiit producing any freedom from obstruction. 

If substances are contained in the stomach, these arc thrown up 
without much uneasiness; and the stomacli becomes quiet. —-After 
■ time, n glow of heat takes place in t]ie extremities and eKterior 
parts of the body; the skio recovei-s its color, softness, and plump- 
ae»; sweating comes on ; the sickness and uneasy sensation about 
the stomach cease ; and the muscular powers of the body recover 
their force to a certain degree. Tlie patient remaini) cjuiet for some 
time.— 'Hoon after however the same symptoms recur, and vomiting 
is reproduced. If any thing more be contained in the stomach, it 
is thrown up : frequently bile alunu; witli it, and otlier fluids secret- 
ed by the glands whose excretory ducts open into tliu duodenum. 
After die second Rt of vomiting is over, the same enlargement of 
the small vessels and other subsequent appearances take place.— 
The 6ts of vomiting, wiih all the concurring circumstances, may 
return three or four times.— When they cease entirely, the patient 
often falls into a profuse sweat ; the secretions from the kidniesand 
intestines arc increased; there isa greater flow of saliva in the mouth: 
and all the appearances take place which arise in the crises of fever. 

An emetic therefore given during the paroxysm of a tertian, and 
acting along with the tertian itself; may produce a more perfect 
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BlitimonT. with fram five to ten grftii>a of ipecacuanha, is quite a 
m^dent dotf. 

In order to produce the full effecta of an emetic in procuring the 
s^mptoma of crisis, it should be ffiren to the patient in bed; (that 
is, when the dispoaition to general increase of secretion and circula- 
tion in the exterior parts, may be aided bj the equal warmth of the 
bed). 

Althou^ aympfoms of crisis are produced most gtrongly by (ar- 
tarised antimony and ipecacuanha ; yet alletnetica hare this effect in 
some degree.— Even if the fralhered end of a quUl be put into the 
throat, so as to irritate it gently ; an attempt will be produced in the 
muscles of the atxlomen, to contract and press upon the stomach, so as 
to throw up its contents ; and some degree of nausea will be brought 
on ; but there will not be any cuntraction of the exterior par1«, nor 
alteration of the color of the skin, excepting in a very slight degree 
and \ery momentary : and although after the vomiting is over, 
there will be some glow of heat in the exterior parts and some dta- 
positicD to sweat, yet these will continue for a very ?hort time} 
and secretions from the other secretory vessels will not take 
place. 

An emetic may be employed either in the beginning, middle, or 
tmeardf the end, of the paroxytm of fever.— It may be exhibited im- 
mediately after the paroxysm is over, in the middle of the inler- 
miasioD. or a little before the paroxysm takes place. — Different ef- 
fects will arise from the various periods of its exhibition, but these 
will be better explained in tajiing notice of the other remedies to be 
employed. 

Preparations of antimony, ipecacuanha, &;.c. administered so as 
not to produce vomiting ; bring on appearances similar to those of 
the crisisof fever.— Many have imagined this to be the effect of sick- 
ness, although vomiting did not ensue. Tliis can only be deter- 
mined by eaperimen/.— The author has fi-equently exhibited tartar- 
ised antimony to persona in perfect health ; in such a manner, 
that they were ignorant of having taken any medicine, neither did 
lliey feel the smallest degree of sickness : yet in about an hour af- 
terwards the akin became softerand moister, than it would have done 
under similar circumstances, if tartarised antimony had not 
been given. Sometimes the perwn has been thrown into a profuse 
31 
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0W«it, the nwrnth hectne mmster, there has been agreater secretion 
hj the kidnies and from the intestinal canal, and greater ease has 
been felt over Ae whde bodj. It cannot he said that these appear- 
ances took place from sickness, when the persons had not felt the 
least disagreeaUe sensation in their stomach, or an j other part of the 
ajstODip^Whers diese medicines hkve been adnunistered to patients 
afflicted with fever ; and a crisis bj their means has been produced 
which would not otherwise have happened ; the patients have fre- 
gently been entirely £nee from anj feel of sickness and every kind 
•f nneauness about the stomach : yet the symptoms of crisis have 
k^pn. in less than an hour after fheir exhibition.— -When the stom- 
ach in fever will bear bid a very et^aU dose of these medicinee wUh- 
m4 producing ekkneee (as a fifth or sixth part of a grain of tar^ 
tarised antimony, for instance) ; the author has rarely found thai 
emy criikal symptom has been produced. On the contrary ; when, 
the stomach was able to bear as large a dose as half a grain of tar- 
tarised antimony, withont nausea following; the symptoms c^ criai» 
have been produced in a short time"*^*— From these observations it 
appears then, that it is not in consequence of the sickness that these 
critical appearances are brought on ; but that the medicine has an- 
Other power of inducing such appearances, totally independent of 
nausea. 

It is entirely unknown how they produce tliis effect. It would 
appear however to proceed from some impression they make on the 
stotnach ; for their action is too quick to allow of their being car- 
ried into the blood-vessels ; (commencing in many instances in half 
an hour or less, after the time of their exhibition). — When any med- 
.icine gets into the stomach, and afterwards into the blood-vessels, 
80 as to be applied to any set of glands and to produce evacuation 
from them ; it is always after a much longer interval than five or six 
hours. Mercury, wliich gets into the blood-vessels and stimulates 
the glands of the moutii ; never produces an increased secretion of 
saliva in less than twelve hours. Even purgatives, which perhaps 
pass directiy from the stomach into the intestines, hardly operate in 
less than two hours. — Therefore medicines that commence their op- 
erations on the glands in the body in less than an hour, must be con- 
sidered as making their impression on the stomach ; and so produc- 

* Some then would add opium, to lessen nausea and increise perspiration^ 
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ing their effect.-^Another circumstance pointing out that these 
medicines do not act by being absorbed, carried into the blood -vesr 
sels, and applied to the glands, is ; that tartarised antimony dissolv- 
ed in water and applied to the skin itself, is so far from producing 
softness in it and gretiter secretion from it, that it produces con- 
traction and dryness of the skin ; and has all the other effects of an 
OMtringeni topically applied.— Many other arguments might also be 
brought to show tliat these medicines have their effect upon the 
8to'.:iach. 

These medicines then, by the impression they make on the stom- 
ach, produce a greater secretion from aU the glands of the body and 
all the secretory vessels ; a softness and pliability of all the parts ; 
an universal sensation of ease and tranquillity ; in 9hort, all the ap- 
pearances that take place in the crisis of fever, ~^The J often render 
the crisis perfectly complete, when exhibited in the paroxysm of a 
regular tertian ; and therefore not uncommonly tenninate the dis- 
ease in what would have been the first paroxysm of a tertian, if 
these medicines had not been exhibited : And so in any subsequent 
paroxysm. 

In order to produce these effects the medicine should be given in 
as large a dose, as the stomach will bear without producing sickness. 
—That is, two sevenths of a grain of tartarised antimony, or a 
grain and a half of ipecacuanha, (and other such remedies in the 
same proportion) ; should be exhibited at the beginning of the par- 
oxysm ; and repeated in about three hours afterwards ; the patient 
being kept in bed.— If profuse sweating should take place, he should 
be kept in bed until it is entirely carried off. 

Where a perfect crisis is not produced, the contimiing of theie 
medicines during the intermission, produces beneficial effects ; by 
taking off what remains of the paroxysm during the intermission. 
And also by diminishing the force of the next paroxysm, they tend 
to lessen the power of habit in producing subsequent ones. — They 
should be exhibited so as not to occasion sickness : and may be re- 
peated every four, five, or six hours. — When exhibited every six 
hours during the whole periods, they also often carry off the disease ; 
the paroxysms, after six or eight days, not returning. — This prac- 
tice is also advantageous, as by procuring more perfect intermis- 
mumstfood of greater nourishment may be alloteed ; medicines in- 
creasing the Unie of the parts may be employed more freely ; and 
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more exercise may bt uted ; bo tliat these remedies ma; act wifl 
greater ailvantage. 

Of the class of Biritrs, the powers of one are so pre-eminent, as 
perhaps to have brought the others into a codsjucuous point of view. 
—The bark of a tree which grows in the kinjjdom of Pern, is a pow- 
erful remedy in preventing the returni* of a fever generally. It has 
been railed Cinc/ionn, from the name ofa lady who has been sup- 
posed to have been the fii-st w ho exhibited it ; and ihis name has been 
adopted by the London College of Physicians."-The jealousy of the 
Spanish government with regard to their American possessions and 
trade, has prevented the specific characters of this plant from b^ng 
perfectly known ; much less to allow seeds or planTs of it to be 
brou^t (o Europe. ---The bark of this, as of other tiees, consists of 
an iiUemal part ; having vessels which appear like fibres ; (but which 
carry juices for the nourishment of the plant.) The exterior part 
consists principally of cells; containing the peculiar medicated 
juice : ami is therefore the part to be employed in medicine ; and is 
now indeed principally imported. --It has sometimes been thought 
that the bark from the email branches, was more efficacious than 
that from the large. Sir John Pnngle obtained a quantity from the 
annual shoots ; part of which the author exhibited with very little 
effect.-— It would seem that more of tlie interior fibrous bark was 
formerly imported with the exterior cellular part, (it being then tak- 
en from tlie large, rather than from the small branches of the tree;) 
for now no difference is found between bark from larger or smaller 
branches, provided they have been of two years growth. 

Three kinds have been imported lately : one of a rich bivten col- 
or j onererf;^ and one somewhat more yellow than tlie ordinary 
brown ;— Some practitioners have preferred one ; some, another.— 
The author has exhibited them altei-nately with equal effect ; ex- 
cepting that a smaller dose has been necessary, when they have been 
yery perfect of Ikeir fciW*.--AII these, (if perfect of their kinds) 
appear full of glitltriug particles, if broken and held in the sunshine; 
which appearance is lost, if the bark be decayed ; and ia destroyed, 
when a dfcoclion is made from it, (which has sometimes been done 
without powdering it.) 

The cinchona has been exliibited reduced to a fine powders or 
infused in water, or boiled in water, (the insoluble parts being sepa- 
rated and thrown away] ; or dige8t«d in alcohal, or in mixture* ^ 
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ahohel and waler, (the insoluble parts being rejected.)— The wafer 
of the decoctions and infuitions has been napnratrd, »fi as ti> leave 
the dissolved part of the cinchona dry, which has been callud an 
txlratl; and the alcohol and water of tinctures have been evaporat- 
ed, leaving what has been called a renn; or the remainder, (aftpr 
evaporating botli tincture and <lecoctlon) has been taken and called 
txlracl wUk Ike resin. 

It is ceitain that the powder is much more efficacious in prevent- 
ing the retuina of tlie paruijsms of tertians, than any other prepar- 
ation uf Ihisbaik; (whether it be that there arc some meii-trua iu 
the stomach, which dissolve it more perfectly than water, or alcohol ; 
or thai it acts on the stomach in a solid form.)-— This bnilc should be 
reduced to a.^ fine, a pmedtr aaposiibU; both because the line powder 
is more efficacious, and because it may be exhibited without produc- 
ing nausea.— In some other diseases (where the cinchona may be 
employed with advantage) the infusions, tinclurei^, and eiitracts, 
produce as much effect a& the powder; but in all inlerinitling fevers 
the powder acts with very superior efficacy.- --The powder has been 
objected to on account uf its disagreeing with the stomach : and 
other forms have been recurred to as more agreeable to it, and to the 
, taste." The taste of bark is less disagreeable than tliat of many oth- 
er medicines ; and provided it be reduced to a powder sufficiently 
fine, (so as Dot to be felt gritty between the tongue and the palate ;) 
less ol^ection is generally made to it in this state, tlian in any other 
form. (The greatest difficulty has arisen fi-om practitioners ihcm- 
aelves, who have suggested that it was unpleasant, and tliat they 
could find some more agreeable form ; but where the necessity is 
urged, even patients who are prejudiced against it, make no objec> 
lioH to taking the powder.) 

By what operation, or in what manner the bark of cinchona pre- 
vents the return of intermitting fevers ; is an interesting subject of 
iD(luiry.~-To determine this question, ttie author has exhibited it 
to a man in health, to tlie quantity of an ounce tn twenty four hours; 
(which is sufficient in many instances to prevent tlie return of a reg- 
ular tertian;) without any apparent difference taking n^ce in the 
system. The blood on trial has consisted of the same parts and pos- 
sessed the same properties as it did before the cinchona was exhibit- 
ed ; and the secretions that could be examined have remained the 
•une, and in the same quantity : and the person has perceived no 
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(liflerence in any part of Ihe svatetn. but lias liail the same appetite, 
mill tlie siime sensation it and powcra oractii>n. This iiicilkine UiPie- 
fore ppwluces no apparent eflect on a man in hRalUi.---A much larg- 
er quantity of cinchona bns been fre(|uentiy employed in topical 
tiiEeases, {such as gonorrhtea) ; where tlie general syBtcm has not 
been BfTecteil. The quanfjfy even of two ounces in twenty four 
houm, for a fortnight together, ha* l>een exhibited ; without produc- 
ing any Jiffercncc in the chemical or mechanical propert'.L-s of ihf 
matter of the body ; or without producing any apparent effect. e»- 
ceptitig relief in the tupical <liseBse.-- -Therefore nothing tcndinfi; ti' 
elucidate the effect of the cinthona, in preventing the ivtiiriu of (lie 
paroxyim of fever, is to be found in administering it lo pcrsuna in 
health or affected with topical diseases. 



Since tlie powers of cinchona have been discoiered, oilier '^uhstnn- 
cea have been employed for tlie stame purpose : auch as the niedicincf 
already enumerated, wliich have a similar WZ/iT laaU and are cm- 
ployed for restoring the tone ;"-also preparations of iron, winch have 
been supposed to have similar powers ;■— likewifie zine, anenw, ^c. 

ffifter medicines produce no effert when administered to a man 
in perfect health, and where the tone is already sufficient ; unless 
they have a mixture of some other medicated matter ; (such as cam- 
omile, which contains a stimulating essential oil ; and orange peel, 
which contains an astringent matter:— -Nor is any effect produce*! 
from tlie camomile, if the esscolial oil be distilled away from It.) 

The return of tlie paroxysms of fevers Jiave been sometimes pre- 
vented by these bitter meilic^nes ; although witli iiiueh lets cerlain- 
ly, {or in other words, much less freijueufly) than by the cincliona. 
— The author has actually prevented the return of the [laroxyam of 
ft tertian, by exhituting camomile, wormwnwl, and gentian, to the 
tjuantity of two ounces during the inteimiasion ; but tliey have much 
more frequently failed in their effect ; {lliat is perhaps forty nin^ 
times out ol fifty ;] besides that their essential oils have cnnnderably 
disordereil tlie ayst cm .—-Preparations of iron, &.c. appear to be 
somewhat ^re efKcaciouR. — Preparations of zinc liave in some de- 
gree the same power ; and if exhibited in a quantity sufficient to 
prevent the return of the paroxysm, they have no eflect in healtli : 
but tlicir effects are not so well ascertained as tJmse of bittertiandof 
iron. — Preparations of arsenk and of copper have also the power ol 
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preventing the return of the paroxysm of fever ; but given in the 
same dose to a man in health, produce great affection of the system; 
(viz. violent pains in tlie extremities* and sometimes such affection 
4if the stomach as to be fatal .) 

The principal reason for noticing these medicines is to show, that 
the cinchona is not tlie only sub^nce which has the effect of pre- 
venting the return of the paroidBl ; and that it has an action com- 
mon to many other substances.— What that action is, cannot be de- 
termined. It is only knoHn* that it is more powerful in the cin- 
chona, than in any of the other substances acting in the same way. — 
But copper, zinc, and iron» ar^ more efficacious than the bark, in 
preventing the return of ike paroxysm of fpUepsy, 

The next thing to be considered is, whether the cinchona has any 
power of taking off the paroxysm of an intermittent, which has al- 
ready begun. 

When the cinchona was first employed, it was exhibited just be- 
fore th/e coming on of the paroxysm ;— and in some cases during the 
time of the first stage or cold fit.— A kind of tradition has been hand- 
ed down, that exhibited in this way, it had proved fatal in certain 
cases : (and perhaps, if it be true, it was when exhibited during the 
time of the yir«^ stage.) This has deterred the author from ever 
employing it during that time ; (as he does not think a physician 
justifiable in trying any experiment that has been conceived to be 
fatal, unless when it has been contradicted by other observations.) — 
But he has in many instances employed it from the beginning of the 
tot fit (or second stage) of the paroxysm of an intermittent. In this 
case, sometifrus no effect whatever has been produced during ^ff^ 
paroxysm ; but it has gone on exactly as the paroxysm which imai^ 
diately preceded. In other instances, the paroxysm has continued 
longer; and the crisis and intermission have been more imperfect ; 
but he never met witli a case in which the paroxysm stopped or be- 
came shorter, or where the crisis was more perfect, than was to have 
been expected if no medicine had been exhibited. — A conclusion to 
be drawn from this is, tiiat the bark of the cinchona, (and probablj 
all the medicines that act in a similar manner,) have no power of 
taking off a fever when present $ but only a power of preventing a 
return : or if they have any action on a fever when present, they 
tend to prolong it and prevent a perfect crisis from taking place. 
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There appears no doubt but that tlie elT^cU uf the cinchona are 
produced by the impression it titaJtes on the a/injAcA.-- -About twen- 
ty years ago many very irregular and obstinate intermittents were 
found in laborers, who had come t"n)in Uie fenny parts of Lincoln- 
uhire. and were admitted patients into St. Thomas's Hospital. 
These intermittents baffled the efforts of tite physicians uf the boS' 
pitnl ; {of whom the author was odl^ Tlie late Dr. Huck* tried 
the various modes that had been recommended by authors for em- 
ploying the cinchona. Among other modes of exhibiting it, half an 
ounce of the powder waa i^ometimes given, (in some cases an ounce,) 
half an hour or an hour before the coming on of the paroxysm. In 
some instances tlie next paroxysm was prevented ; in others, it was 
not. The author (following his eiample.) exhibited it in the same 
manner, and with the same eflect.---TIie success was so small, as 
not to render it worth while to continue tlie practice; but it suc- 
ceeded so often however, as to ascertain that when applied in thii 
way it had the power to prevent the return of the paroxysm, if ex- 
hibited «n hour before the first stage of the paroxysm vqM have 
taken place.-— It is three or four hours after food is eaten, before 
chyle can be formed from it and be taken into the system. Whei 
tlie bark of the cinchona is exhibited in powder, it ia therefore not 
ttry pTobabte that it should be any way so diaiolveil as to pass tnM 
the system (or be absorbed by the Ijinpatica.) in so short a time as 
071 houfi and produce any effect on the fluids or any part of the 
system.— -It is also at least very improbable, that more than an 
eighth of the bark should be extracted, and carried into the other 
parts of the system. But the eighth part of an ounce, exhibited aft 
hour before the coming on of the paroxysm of fever, (or two, three, 
four, or eight hours,) will hardly ever have the effect of preventing 
tlie return of the paroxysm of an intermitting feTer.---It happens 
not uncommonly, that an hour after tlie exhibition of so lai'ge a dose, 
Toniiting takes place; and a great part of the powder is thrown up; 
(often, as far as can be judged, almost the whole] : yet in some cases 
the intermittent is prevented from returning ; from ^vhich it may 
be concluded, that its effects must have arisen from its operation 
on the stomach. (However there may be fallacy in tliis case : at 
vomiiing, from an emetic exhibited just on the coming on uf the par- 
oxysm, may have prevented the paroxj-sm.)-- Another reason for 
■ It ii believed, llial he tu afierwnrd* cklled Ur. Huck StiUDder*. 
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believing the effect of the cinchona to be owing to the impression it 
makes on the stomach, is ; that no alteration can be discovered in th€ 
solids or fluids (yf the bodj, after it has been exhibited. 

Supposing it therefore to be proved that the powers of the cincho- 
na afise from the impression it makes on the stomach t the question 
is, how long does that impression remain .^-— When a medicine makes 
an impression on a part on which Jt can act, (and which is called ia 
consequence an irritable part,) the impression remains much longer 
than impressions on the organs of the senses* Wh^n, for example, 
any stimulating substance, (such as cantharides,) is applied to the 
skin, so as to produce heat and redness, but not a permanent inflam- 
mation, (which appearances continue, independent of the stimulus 
applied ;) tiie heat and redness do not go off in less than half an 
hour ; which is much longer than any impression remains on any of 
the organs of the senses, after the sensible object is removed.— The 
length of time the impression remains in preventing the return ot 
the paroxysm of fever, when made on the stomach by the cinchona i 
has been proved to be considerable, by the experiments made by many 
physicians. The author has tried it in several regular quartans^ 
where the intermissions lasted sixty hours, and were perfect. A 
drachm of the cinchona given every hour for sixteen hours, at th0 
beginning of the intermission ; and discontinued for the last forty fouf 
hours : has prevented in several cases the return of the fcvtr.— - 
From this it is evident that the impression made by the bark on the 
stomach lasts at least forty four hours. 

A dose of bark therefore exhibited at the beginning of the inter- 
mission of a regular tertian, will have such an effect as to tend td 
prevent its return. Hence this medicine should be exhibited during 
the whole time of the intermissions; as the impression made by every 
dose will have an effect in preventing the return of the paroxysm. 

[Farther Hints and Rul.£s respecting the use of the Bark.^ 

IstS It might be imagined, that a rnnaU quantity of the hark of the 
cinchona may be exhibited at first, and in solution; (so as to have 
the least chance of producing sickness and uneasiness of the stom- 
ach :) — and that if found not sufficient to prevent the return, a larger 
quantity might be exhibited afterwards : or that if a solution could 
not produce the effect, it might aftefwards be employed i^ powder* 

29 
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-—But (lie author liaa been .led t(i concliidi.- from many DbBervalioiis, 
that, if the cinchona be exhibited in ^uch a manner, ait not to pn- 
vml Hie return of the puroxysmn in the cotime of a few inlcnntmioni, 
its ^ecl i» generally lost; uud that it ncvei- can be exhibited after- 
wai-ds in any dose, or in any manner, so as to pi-oduce its effect 
in the manner it would liave tluue, if employed in aproper dote and 
nwf/e/rom lAe^r*/.---{Freqiicn(ly its power of preventinf! the re- 
turn of the paroxyain ia totallr lost ; and therefore it ix of the ut- 
most importance to otte it at the b^innlng in sucit preparations and 
quantities as to be effectual.) 

2il. >\'here a first attack of fnverfjocs through its three stages, ter- 
minating in crisis, n/^Aowg-A no/ aiso/Kfc/ypei/eci; Uie bark of the 
cinchona may be exhibited immecHatdij after audi a paroxysm f 
and wiir often prevent the return of t)ic fever, — (It is true, that in 
such cases it is by no means certain that the fever would have re- 
turned : but as it most frcijucutly does, in cases wliere slight symp- 
toms of die first Gtage remain ; it is more advisable to give the pa- 
tient the slight iiiconTenieDre of taking a smnli tjuantity of birk, 
than to liazard the risk of (be return and continuance of the disease.) 

Stt. If o first pai-oxysm is gone through, ami very considerable in- 
terraiesion has taken place, and no means have been used to prevent 
a return ; should another paroxysm soccecd, terminating in crim, 
although not qtiife so perfect as the first i still the cinchona iivay be 
employed without disadvantage, to preyent the return nf the~tiiird 
paroxysm. — It often happens, however, Uiat the subseituent inter- 
missions become less perfect, and the fever acquires the/orer (f/iatnl : 
and if the bark be exhibited during these imperfect iotennissions, 1/ 
willnot with cerlauilif prevent the reeurrence of the i/i«e£Me.-— So that 
wbcre the first intermission is passed over, an opportunity is fre- 
ijuently lost of employing; the cinchona with advantage /oc tojne lime. 

4tlt. When an intermittent has begun with very little intermission 
or remission at the very first, and the i'nler/ni»»iont have become grad- 
iially more perfect ; and the cnnchona has been exhibited before they 
have acquired a sufficient degree of regularity ; its preventing h rc- 
luni of the pai-oiysm hOn been very uncertain ; (or if it should have 
prevented the paroxysm from returning for once or twice, tlie dis- 
ease has often returned in five or six days, allliough the cinchonit 
baa been continued.) ---Tliis is, however, a matter of great con trover - 
ny among practitioners; some insisting that cinchona should he e»- 
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llibited is floon as there is a crisis, however imperfect*— In a tem- 
perate climate (sach as that of England) and in a person of tolera- 
ble strength ; either when the intermissions are very imperfect from 
the first, or when the first or second have been more perfect and the 
exhibition of the cinchona in them has been neglected ; it is better id 
wait an they became perfect, before the cinchona is exhibited ; eveA 
if it should be as long as eight or ten days. The cinchona (it it 
tree,) will frcquentlj prevent the next return of the paroxysm,' ex- 
hibited in any part of the disease ; but its force is often entirely 
thrown away by this imprudent use of it ; (so that it will not pre- 
vent the returns at the moment, nor afterwards cure the disease.) 
Stk. When the irregularity of the intermissions oppose the use of 
the cinchona, the intermissions may be made more perfect by keeping 
Ab prknm vim m proper order, by means of emeUe^ and laxatives ;w'r 
and by producing mare perfect crises by preparations of antimony , 4^« 
— By these means, intermissions are finqnently rendered nearly per- 
fect after two or three paroxysms, that would have remained as 
flumy weeks imperfect without them % besides, that there is thus 
a chance of removing the disefise smM^ by these remedies, 

6^ When a tertian has continued regular during two or three 
months, and the cinchona never has been exhibited ; and has become 
imperfect again ; although the intermissions have been very irregular, 
the author has found the cinchona efficacious in preventing their return. 

7th. With regard to the exhibition of the cinchona, it has already 
been aaid that it should be given in powder. — Where there b perfect 
intermission at thebeginmng of the disease, the opportunity sho\ild be 
seized of employing it without any previou? meeUcine being exhibit* 
•d whatever ; so as to prevent the disease from being fixed by habit. 

Bth. If the intermissions should continue tolerably perfect ifter the 
second intermission, it is always better to clear the primes vias by an 
«Mtic, and a laxative (such as rhubarb) ; before the cinchona is ex* 
hibited. The time of one paroxjrsm only is lost, and the remedy i^ 
rendered much more certably efficacious. 

Where the intermissions have been very imperfect from the first or 
have become so afterwards, and then have grown nt/uralhf more 
perfect; the emetic and laxative fAioxAd precede the exmntion of tiie 
bark of the cinchona. — If the intermissions have been rendered 
more perfect by these means ; the cinchona may be immediately em* 
pbyed without any alitor previous remedy. — Ift(ie intermiMiions 
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it had ii«¥er been prevented. — Severed means have been employed 
toprevefi^this reproduction of the disease. The first and most 
efficaciottSj is to continue the use of the cinchona ; by employinw it 
in the same dose as at first, at the time that would have been the 
time of the intermission after the paroxysm that was prevented bj 
it; (employing it as frequently as during the time of the first inter- 
missioii.) It. should be discontinued at the time when the subse- 
quent paroxysm should have recurred.— And the same practict 
should be repeated during the time of the next intermission. (That 
ky if the tertian had commenced at twelve at noon on Sunday, and 
emnpleted its stages by midniglit ; a drachm of the cinchona should 
be exhibited at one on Monday morning, and continued every two 
hiwira tiK eleven on Tuesday morning* It is then to be omitted till 
(OM o'clock on. Wednesday morning ; when it is to be given in like 
nmmor till eleven o'clock on Thursday morning. It is then to be 
onii^ediUl one o'clock on Friday morning: when it is to be exMb- 
iteffctUl eleven o^ Saturday :) — And afterwards discontinued alt0^ 
|ietlMarior4i time» 

»c,l^Slft* Many practitioners deny the necessity of this long t^^eof su^ 
a.qnaiKtity. of cinchona; ha^ng frequently cured their patients in a 
dlforter time, and with much less doses : — but they have also v^ 
fcequeBtly failed. — This failure is usually attributed to the badneai 
of tin cinchona, to the particular constitution of the patient, to re- 
In^aeo produced by new <:auses, and to a thousand other things.; 
But the author is convinced from his frequent trials of it in all ways, 
thai in order to insure success it must be exhibited as abtive direct- 
•d*— This even is not suiBciont to insure success perfectly ; but an 
ovnce should be exhibited during the day time, at the end of sist 
days, for two days; and again in the same manner, after an inter- 
'Hi^ six days fnore.*— (The author cannot help again repeating the 
pBceasity of exhibiting the cinchona in this manner; having been so 
often disappointed when it was otherwise used ; and having so fre^ 
qvently found that this medicine, when once given so as to faU ^ 
fti ^setSf generally loses the greatest part of its efficacy in after-* 
irarda preventing the return of the disease.) 

« 

If the hark should ^ffe^ the intestines as a purgative; it is a com- 
mm and proper practice to exhibit t^um to prevent this eflhct. — 
Tha 0|iam oisi^t to b^ enjoyed »o as to act on the intestiiies eon- 
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politer of 4ie sodorific. — Purgatives were orijs;iBaUy exhibited with a 
view ijf e^hcmting noxiotis matter ; which effect hpwever there i# 
BO reason to think is produced by them. 

(It is as little understood how the disease is prevented bj these 
remedies f as bj the use of the cinchona, or any other remedy act* 
ing in the same manner.) 

Whether this practice might be used advantageously, where th^. 
Irst and second intermissions are perfect, and the subsequent one» 
become imperfect ; is not known. — Where the first and second in- 
tensissions have been tolerably perfect, and the subsequent ones for 
some tim9 have betome imperfect ; it cannot be employed with ad- 
vantage wlule they are very imperfect. Where the intermk- 
figns at ihe beginning are ngarly perfect and ccmtinue so ; or where 
ttey are imperfect at first, and afterwards b^ome perfect, or nearly 
so I tiiese sudorifics may be used advantageously. 

*tktat^ IS <m^ excepttan^ however. When towards the beginning 
lil&ci d&a^tot appearances of general ir^flammation arise, (such as 
birdndliy fulness, and strength of the pulse during the intermission,) 
flbere is some doubt whether they have not a tendency to produce 
kpkal iBflwaniation. (This is however merely a' theoretical idea } 
IS there is no pfsof of deleterious effects arising by the use of them 
aader these circumstances.) — But when mflamnaiory symjd(fm9 
Aoui the thorax continue during the mtermUnon, (such as consider-' 
lUe difficulty of respiration, violent cough, pain in ^he side, witli 
Itardness of the pulse ;) hamoptoe is apt to be produced by them. 

When the intermisnons become again imperfect towards the end (^ 
an intermittent, after having been perfect or nearly so ; a sudorific 
may in several instances be efficaciously employed^ 

A sudorific remedy is rarely efficaoiouS, when it does not produce 
sweating at the time the paroxysm should have recurred : some- 
tmies however, even in this case, it prevents it. This shows that it 
is not merely sweating that prevents the paroxysm from returning; 
bat that the sweating b perhaps only a collateral effect of the med- 
icine ; and a sign of its actii^ thoroughly.— On tlie other hand, al- 
ttoagk sweating should be produced, it sometimes happens that the 
Jiaroxysm takes place ; the sweating ceasing at the time of or soon 
llier the attack, and during the hot fit ; which however is generally 
tery much shortened. In many cases the crisis which follows, is 
lemierad mora parfect i md. the whole iHsease aimmat'a mSder as*- 



pect. — It nii(;Ut be siippfMc-il lluit by repenting tliis renivdv in the 
next iflterniissiim, whew tlie paroxyhiii lias nol bpun prevented ; llie 
fullosvinr; |mi'iixv«ni miTiit be pi-eveated. Tbis ltBp|iciis aoniediiies. 
—The pulient hiiweve.r is im> much eiilinQsted by fheae cxcitiona, 
(MpeciaJlT if a stimulating pm^tive had been utied ;) that it is not 
proper to einplor lliem. at least in the subsequent int^snnissian. If 
the purEsti\e had nol been fciven, tl may be used in the following 
inlentiisHion ; so as somctimeti to produce an efiecl. ond prevent the 
next panixysm fi-om returning. 

Tlie eihibition of a aiuloriltc remedy in this innnncr lias not been 
much practised. It i*«ne of the modes Hint have been used to pre- 
vent ihe return of fever ; which sometimes succeed^i ; although not 
sii fivf[uently as to put it into competition with cinchona, where 
ciiR-houa ran be employed' properly. 

Anlhpasmofllcn, (such as musk, opium, empyreumatlc oil, ether. 
&e.) exhibited jtist before, or at the time of tlie coming on of the 
paroxysm ! sometimes prevent if, uitbout proving at aJl sudoiific ; 

hat so seldom, as aut to be worth serious uttentiun. 

Another means of preventini; the paroxysm from taking place, is 
h exuilt some paation of the mind vtry strongly ; of the success of 
vihich there are instances. aJthougli few.-— One, for example, waa of 
a patient, a man in the twenty ninth year of his age, in the third 
month of a {|U8rtan ; where the intennissions were regular; and 
(Dok place at two o'clock in the afternoon, and in the winter. Hts 
lirothcr led him to walk by ihe edge of a mill-d.tm and pu^cd him 
:'Udden1v ill ; which piWuced -rrcat terror, as he was unable to 
■iwim. He was tatien out, and the paroxysm was prevented from 
i.ikin^ place ; and no farther attack of the disease arose. 

By exciting tnflammalion of the skin in any pai-t of tlie Ijody, ao 
iliut the inttamrnatlon may be considerable at tlie time the parox^nm 
, lould take place ; it is sometimes prevented, and the disease cur- 

■ ,1,-— Hence bracclcln of mustard seed and e;arlic have been applied 
• .< (he wiisls and unclesi which sometimes have had an eflfect. 
' 'milar remedies are however so seldom cf&cucious, that regular 

■ ■ysicinns have rejected them. Empiiics have sometimes eniploy- 
i them ; and when they chance to wucceei! in their bands, tliey are 

t ijpwwl by the viijgBr to hare » miraculoBB dfeet^ 
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(SadoriGc remedies exhibited just before the coming on of the 
paroxysm, have been ranked with these very uncertain remedies | 
yet after the cinchona and other medicines of the same kind, thej 
are the most efficacious that can be em^rioyed.— -SadoriGcs are how- 
ever not to be put in competition with the cinchmia ; where it is 
proper to exhibit the latter. But supposiBg the intenuissiona not 
qaite so perfect as to render it prudent to employ it ; or that it has 
been so employed as to have lost its effect ; sodorifics are then of 
great value; because if they ^ould not absolutely prevent the re- 
turn of the paroxysn), they oflen render Ae nert intemiisnoa more 
pofect; so as that the cinchona may be exhibited with adv&nta^.) 

The following then are the remedies which have been employed 
to prevent the return »r the puroxvsin of a regular tertian.— That 
is : first, the protludng no perfect a cfim, as that no symptoms of 
the first stage shall remain after it has taken place ; in which case 
frequently no subsequent paroxysm occurs. — Secondly; employing 
the bark of the cinchona or other medicines which (if exhibited dur- 
ing ihe intemiisMonH) /irfticnf the return of thtparoxjftmi without 
having any other sensible eftect on the system. — Thirdly ; employ- 
ing medicines, just beture the paroxysm takes place, which throtv 
Ute patient into a profuse sweat ; which [ureveuts it from coming OB 
at that time ; and often carries otT the disease. — Fourthly ; employing 
antiipasmoilirs at the time of the attack, or during th9> paroxysm ; 
which prevent or diminish it.-~Fifthly ; exating it^Iantmatiotvt ; 
which sometimes prevent the paroxysm from taking place. 

Those remedies remain to be examined which appear not to have 
a beneficial effect. 

The first of these is evacuation by bleeding t a powerful remedy 
in many diseases ; but in a regular tertian intermittent, it has not 
the least effect in preventing the paroxysm from taking place, or 
rendeiing it more regular, or inducing a more perfect crisis, or mak- 
ing the intermissions more perfect. 

There seems to be a great error in the view of remedies employed 
in fever ; practitioners frequently making no distinction between 
those used to cure tlie disease ititeir; and those employed to. remove 
acddenin that have arisen in it.— -If, for example, in the course of a 
tertian, a pleurisy should happen to arise; taking away a quantity 
nf tiliMul woiilil JH- a jKiwer'il i-crnedy for the pleurisy ; but although 
23 
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the {denrigj were removed, the intermitteiit tertUn wcNild go thnm|^ 
tte conne just as if no Mood had been taken away^ (excepting that 
the patient would be rendered weaker.) 

Those who are nninformed in medicine, eipect tiiat diseases are 
to be cured bj vMmi remedies and suddenly ; (And the attention of 
%j-standars is thus often drawn to practitioners who employ strong 
nrrid nedicines.)-<-This has frequently induced practitioners to use 
Medicines tiie most violent in their apparent eflbcts ; supposing that 
Ikey would also be the most efficacious in curing the disease : while 
practitimiers really wdl informed^ find it often more proper, to leave 
diseases togo through their natural course ; tboo|^ they are careful 
not to let slip an opportunity of employing a remedy that b effica- 
dons in tfadr renKml.— -This sulqect will be more amply treated of 
in the dissertation on tiie management of regular continued fever. 

PurgoHveM have often been employed in regular tertians, with a 
view to carry offcertaio humors stpposed to occasion the disease. 
But it has been found, on the other hand, that purgatives have re- 
produced the disease, after it has been carried off by other reme- 
dies ; and tiiat, (excepting so for as tiiey prevent costiveness-, and 
excepting also the use of stimulating ones designed to assist the ac- 
tion of sudorific remedies,) puigatives tend to render the disease 
longer in its paroxysms, and the crises less perfect. 

Evacuation, either by bleeding or purging, is hurtful ; (in so far 
as it weakens the patient, and renders him less able to bear the rep- 
etitions of the paroxysms) : although not so highly prejudicial as in 
continued fever ;— (for in the intermissions there is time for food to 
be digested, su as to replenish the blood vessels.) 

In this Dissertation the ground gone o\er is trodden and tolerably 
plain :— the remaining parts of the sul]ject are more difficult. Tlie 
author nevertheless means to pursue them (according to his ability,) 
until the history of fever be completed by a third dissertation, viz. 
on a regular cow/iiiM€(/ fever ;-- -by a fourth on irregular intennittents» 
and the accidents which happen in them ;— and by a concluding one, 
which v^ill contain tlie history and manner of treatment of tlie 
0ceidcnt8 uhich happen in continued fevers, and their irregularities. 
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and leaves tlie pntienf. Or otlierwUe, a crisis takes place during 
fiome |inrt of its progress ; pilher carrjinj; itoff altogether, or con- 
verting it into an intermittent. 



A fever in a diHeue of the whoU system : — so thitt if a disease 
'•f a part should go ufT, while the rmtHr. remains ; and the system 
shotiid not be generally aftected in a greater or less degree; it ought 
not to be considered as fever. — One criterion of a regular continued 
fever is, that it increases for a certain time from its beginning ; re- 
mains for some time in its greatest degree, or (as the Greeks call it) 
acm^ ; then, without any apparent cause, gratfuo^ diminishes and 
terminates in health. —Or otherwise ; a crisis takes place during its 
progress, and carries otT the disease ; or the crisis converts it intoan 
intermUlmt ; or otherwise in its progress it produces topical itifhtn- 
maiion ; or else it kills the patient.-— Any disease, not having theac' 
qualities, is not a regular continued fever. 

The author has bifore remarked, that when a cause is applied 
which produces fever, it produces it untt ictu, (at a blow) ; and the 
dimasc continues afterwards, although the cause be no longer ap- 
plied : neither is it increased, diminished, nor altered by the farther 
application of its cause.-— The author, therefore, would not admit 
any affection of the general system to be a fever, which depends 
upon the cmiitant applicafion of the original cause. 

Should a disease arise with fretjuency of the pulse, and other af- 
fections of the whole system ; and these general affections not be 
such as are commonly found in fever ; (that is, if there should not 
be contraction of the vessels, depression of strength, affection of the 
ttontach, &c.) although the disease should arise from a cause, the 
continuance of which is nut necessary for the continuance of the dis- 
ease j and although the disease should gradually increase, remain 
for some time with a certain degree of violence, then gradually di- 
minish and go off;— -nevertheless it must not be considered as fever. 



Tlie following Btiles may be applied for distinguishing (he several 
diseases which have been erroneously called Fever, from that disease. 

When a disease has a tendency, after having increased to a cer- 
tain degree, to diminish gradually, and go off without any apparent 
cause ; This is a property of fevers ; but not of fevers only.--- Wcu/e 
Theumatifm, when no medicine whatever is exhibited, increases (op 
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a certain length of time ; rises to a certain height ; continues for a 
time in an equal degree ; then gradually abates, and leaves the pa- 
tient, ffemicrania increases for a time, then continues in the same 
state, (although a much longer time than acute rheumatism,) and af- 
terwards leaves the patient, without any apparent cause whatever ; 
seeming only (if the expression may be used) to grow tired of a long- 
er stay, — (Some cause, however, there must be for all such increase 
and diminution ; although it has not yet been discovered.) 

Thb criterion of fever, therefore, is unfit for universal application $ 
—but it may be applied in many cases ; as for distinguishing the 
disease called fuctic fever, — This disease sometimes agrees with 
regular continued fever, in arising without apparent cause ; but it 
commmly arises from, and is kept up by, the constant application of 
ao aiqparent cause. There is coldness, paleness, and other symp- 
tome of depression of strength and contraction of the small vessels : 
these are followed by heat, frequency of the pulse, foulne^ of the 
tongue* and other symptoms of the hot fit of fever. The attacks 
and subsequent apparent hot fits take place in the evening, termi- 
nating in the morning ; often with several critical sjrmptoms. Some- 
times indeed the attack happens in the day time ; but not common- 
ly^— This disease has been frequently called fever; but it wants 
this essential property; that where it does not arise from an, appar- 
ent cause* and often even when its cause is removed, it has no dig- 
pontUm to go offofU»e1f$ but remains, until it destroys the patient, 
—-This want of means of curing itself, excludes it from the class of 
fevers. 

Inietonttf, contraction often takes place in die muscles of various 
parta of the body : (continuing for certain length of time, without any 
apparent intermediate relaxation ;) the general system is often af- 
fected: and the pulse becomes frequent to a hundred and twenty 
strokes in a minute or more : tliere is, iiowever, no otlier appear- 
ance of fever in the system : the patient is often in a profuse sweat, 
the tongue is clean, and the stomach not much aflfectcd*^ This af« 
fection of the system often arises witlMut any apparent cause ; and 
frequently after some other disease has gone ofi*, (as after the cure 
of a fever or the healing of an ulcer) ; it then increases to a certain 
degree, continues fur a certain length of time, diminishes, and goef» 
oSV— The iome affection of the system aribes not uncommonly, witli 
little* er ^tbout any spannodic contraction of any of the mus< 
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cles nf tiie boilj. AliUoueh this case haa iint been remarked by ajij 
wiiter the author is acijiiainted witK;_Tethe h.is seen it several 
timtH. /(Mf, where there has been spasmodic contraction in par- 
ticular parts of the body ; and the affection of the system has beea 
p-eater tlian in proportion to such spasmodic contraction : Seeond- 
hf, wlicn there has heeu no spasm in &ny part ; the affection of the 
system subsisting without any continued cause applied. — This aiTec 
tion cannot be called fever ; because it totally disagrees with it in 
its appearances. 

Should H pMepitoHotis iiiflmnmalion arise to any part of the body 
of a strong young person, distending the part considerably, and be 
accompanied with violent pain : as the inflammaliun increases, the 
pulse becomes hard, full, strong, frequent, ami sviichronous ; con- 
siderabfe degree of heat and of general tension takes p!acc all over 
the boily ; the tongue is covered with white fur ; the patient has 
head-ach (feeling as if his head would burst) ; pains occur in tlic ex- 
tremities ; and great sense of heat. Tlicse appcnrancen gradually 
subside, when tlic plilegmonnus inflammation has suppurated and 
the pus has made its exit externally : they are therefore kept up on- 
ly by a constant apparent cause ; and are consequently excluded 
from fevers. Or should the inl1ammu.tiou be cured by any means, 
tliis aflection of the system, also goes oft' in the same manner : — (so 
that the affection of the system evidently depends here on the topi- 
cal affection ; and Oierefore it is not fever). 

Should rketimalism arise in any part of the body, all the appear- 
ances in the system just enumerated lake place ; and often continue 
a4 long as the rheumatic affection continues in any part or part» of 
tiie body. — But when the rheumatic affection lias gone oS, tliese ap- 
pearances gradually subside also ; and leave the patient.— Some- 
times, when the rheumatism is not in fact cured ; but has left the 
patient, in appearance free from disease ; after a short pause, a me- 
tastasis takes place to the head or breast, anil soon proves fatal. — 
This remission of the symptoms is noiliing like an intermission of 
fever ; for which reason it is here noticed. 

Similar appearances take place in the system, in the goul andin 
othtr diseases which depend entirely upon their apparent cause ;— 
increasing as that cause increases, diminishing when it diminishes, 
and going off when it ia removed. 

These appearances have often been called infiammaton/Jever, or 
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gineral inflammation ; but are excluded from the class of fevers bj- 
tiieir dependence upon their cause. 

Should erysipelatous inflammation arise on the sUn ; it often hap* 
pens (after the inflammation has taken place,) that the pulse be* 
comes firequent to 120 strokes in a minute of upwards ; the strength 
of th^ patient is uniTersallj depressed ; tiiere is head ach, foulness 
of the tongue, loss of appetite, and nausea ; the sense of heat is very 
much increased; as is the degree of heat (to 100^, or 103^, or 
104^) ; iher^ u dryness of the skin ; and obstruction of the pulse, 
lleie symptoms are all very much increased in the evening ; and 
there is tome degree of relaxation of tiiem in the morning.— >Thia 
disease is extremely similar to fever ; yet it is to be excluded from 
that disease by its total dependence upon its cause, (the erysipela- 
tous inflammation of the skin) : for if that be removed by apjdica- 
tion of alcohol diluted with Water, to the inflamed part only i all 
these affections of the system generally go off*. 

Should an eryaipdatous inflammation arise in the 7%foal, produc- 
ing whitish slou^s in it ; similar symptoms appear in the system : — 
bat if the inflammation be carried off* by the exhibition of large quan- 
tities of the bark of the cinchona, and the whitish sloughs be made 
to fhll oiF, (so that all disease shall be removed from the mucous' 
membrane of the tiiroat ;) the aS*ection of the system generally ceas- 
e8.*-*This aflfection of the system, therefore, cannot be ranked among 
fevers ; according to the rule, which excludes from fevers diseases 
depending on the constant application of their cause. 

Should phlegmanaus inflammaHon take place in any part of ih$ 
duodenum, jejimum, or iUtmi; and after the inflammation has tak- 
en place (as shewn by the pain,) if the strength be greatly depressed ; 
if the pulse should become hard, and frequent to 190 strokes in a 
minute or upwards, and much contracted ; if there should be a thick 
brown fur upon the tongue, great sense of heat, head-ach, paleness, 
and ccMitraction of the skin, with nausea and vomiting ; if there 
should even be delirium : — Yet let the inflammation of the intes- 
tines be cured by copious bleeding from the arm and skin of the ab- 
domen, and by the application of sedative and relaxing fomenta- 
tions to the abdomen ; — and all these symptoms in the system geff- 
cnlly will subside and go off: They cannot therefore, form a dis- 
ease Hhicli ought to be included in the class of fevers. 

?4 
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in ireating of the ephemera it his been obeenred, that in the vai6- 
die of the hot fit, a Topiad InflammaHon sometimes arises ; and 
carries off the fever* — Thus, for example, in an hour or two after all 
the appearances of a paroxysm of ferer have taken place ; a pain 
arises in the side, a little below tlie clavicle. The poise either was 
htfan the pain in the side took place, or it becomes €fterward»^ ve- 
17 hard, full, and strcmg; (accompanied with difficulty of breath- 
ing;, increased pain of th6 side on iBSfriration, and all the otiier ap- 
pearances, which wonid have arisen had a phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion taken place in the pleura ;) without atiy preceding cold or hot 
fit. In the latter casse [where the derangement in the circulation 
foUowtd the pain \] if large evacuationft be made by Ueoding, from 
the arm and skin of the breast ; the inflammation of the pleura ii 
carried off: and every morbid affection of the system ceases- in con- 
sequence.— »But it sometimes happens that the inflammation being 
carried off from the pleura, (that is the pain having left the side aoA 
Ihe difficulty of breathing having ceased ;) the frequency of piilse» 
keat^and all the other aymptoma^ of fever, remain notwithstanding;: 
and gpo- through the course of a regular continued fever.— This case 
the author finds a difficulty in discriminating;— bat he concaves 
tiiat an ephemera' had taken place in the first instance ; that the in- 
fiammation of the pletkra had cured this ephemera ; .that Ae inflam- 
mation being carried off (by the evacuation or other remedies,) ne^ 
fever remained in those cases, where the symptoms entirely ceased 
on the cessation of the inflammation ;-— but that when the febrile 
symptoms continued after the pleurisy was cured^ a regular contin- 
ued fever had been diminished by the inflammation of the pleura,, 
but was not entirely carried off by it ; and that therefore when the 
jdeurisy was cured, the fever went on as it would have done, if no 
such inflammation had happened. 

It may be said> that it were ^mrt shnpte^ to consider all these af- 
fections of the sj^tem, as fever. But it has been always thought, 
that in scientific subjects, nice distinelions aJwuM be made where 
they actually exist ; in order to discriminate the natural properties 
of bodies.— tn botany, for example, a superficial observer would 
rank together all beautiful and sweet scented plants under the' 
name of flowers ; all plants whose seed gives nourishment to man- 
kind, under the name of grain; all plants whose leaves, stems, or 
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rdots are eatable, under the name of pot-herbs ; and reckon all others 
MB weeds z while the botanist would carefully distinguish between 
the figures and qualities of plants similar to each other in any one 
respect* — Some consider all noises the same : a musician carefully 
distingaishes a semitone. — Were diseases studied merely to investi- 
gate ihdrproperiiea, it would still be worth while to enter into ac- 
curate and minute distinctions ; but they become of much greater 
moment, when the object is to aUeviate and retnove the disease. 

One olject in view in laying down the abore distinctions, is to 
diaciioinate between those diseases where it is only necessary to 
ftmopeAeir causes to cure the patient: and those, where other eir* 
twuianeet of the disease are of moment. 

In what b caUed heetie fever, (which often continues cfier it$ 
mmse u removed,) as it does not produce any means for its own cure | 
•ome must be employed to carry qV the disease^ witliout attention 
to ita own ordinary progress. 

If a disease depends solelif t^»on its cause, it is sufficient to re- 
port that cause; and in general, attention to the disease itself is 
wmecessary. — Should sl pidegnumous injkamnation produce the ap 
pearancea siaiilar to those of a paroxysm of fever ; medicines art 
to be employed that will carry 4^ the topical inflammaHon, withoni; 
attending to the general affection of the system ; (excepting that 
this general affection must sometimes be considered as an si^cicient 
that may in itself be mischicTous)* Where plilegmonous inilamioa* 
tion cannot be cured, (if it should not prove fatal, from affectfng 
some oinan necessary for life,) the inflammation must be allowed to 
muppurate: and the suppuration must even be forwarded very fret 
quently by means increasing tlie general affection of the system ; 
instead of employing medicines to diminish or remove it.— Whereas 
in Fever, on the otlier hand, the whole attention i^ directed to. the 
application of remedies that will either remove the disease ; or make 
it go through its natural course without danger to the patient; or 
with a less degree than it otherwise would possess : but totallj 
negUciing the cause which ^t produced it« 

Oenieral viflammation excited by a disease affecting some pari 
necessary for life, might however be fatal ; independent of tl^e topi- 
cal inflammation which occasioned it. In this case it would be neces* 
fpij to ^rn^j means to tal^e of the nmeral inflamnifttioa : but. 
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Ibej are commonly the same as those which take off the topical ia- 
flammation ;—- and totally different from those that should be em- 
ployed to take off fever. 

When BheumaHsm excites general inflammation, the general in- 
flammation frequently appears to be the principal disease ; and un- 
til lately, practitioners have thought that it ofight to be carried off 
ky large evacuations, especiallj by bleeding. — Dr. Hugh Smith (an 
fitraordinary practitioner) conceived that the evenii^ attacks of 
▼iolent pain, frequently happening in acuie rheumatism ; were the 
returns of the paroxysms of an intermittent. He thei^fore exhib- 
ited the bark of the dnehonm^ in the quantity of an ounce and an 
kalf, during the interval of the pain ; althou^ the pulse continued 
l^rd, full, strong and frequent : and thus succeeded in preventing 
flie return of the pain. — This practice has since be«i adopted with 
success by many practitioners.—- Some have even employed tiie 
bark of the cinchona, where there was no remission of pain ; but ia 
tte cases the author has seen, without effect. — While it was the 
practice to remove the general inflammation bjr bieedmf^; metastasis 
frequently took [dace to the interior parts of the body, and destroy* 
ed the patient. This accident in the author's practice during the 
last fifteen years, has rarely happened. — In this period, he has en- 
tirely left off bleeding in acute rheumatism ; and has not lost above 
two or three patients ; although be has treated several hundreds in 
this disease.— This may be considered as a digression ; but it is in* 
tended to shew, that general inflammation, in this case, has nothing 
in its treatment similar to fever. 

If in the Gout, or in other diseajsea tohere general inflammation 
takes place, (unless it were so violent as immediately to threaten 
the destruction of the patient,) lai^ evacuations by bleeding should 
not be made ; nor any means be employed to carry it oft*, which 
would increase tlie onginal disease : yet still in managing the gout 
or other such diseases in the best manner, remedies must sometimes 
be employed which evidentiy tend to increase the general inflamma- 
tion. 

If in consequence of an BryHpelaUms inflammation of tlu Sldnr 
the pulse should become frequent to 120 strokes in a minute or up- 
wards ; and there should be universal depression of strength, and 
other symptoms of general affection of the system : they ought not 
to be attended to ; — but solely the erysipelatous inflammation of 
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the skin ; as on the cure of that, the affection of the system would 
cease* 

In Erysipelatous itiflamnuUian of thf Throait producing whitish 
sloughs in it ; the practitioner should endeavor to carry off the ery- 
sipelatous inflammation and remove the sloughs, without attending 
to the frequency of pulse, heat, or any part of the affection of the 
system generally. 

Utromir^kmimaiiono/thediufdmtim,j^umimt or ilium $ there 
should arise great depression of strength, frequency and smallness 
of the pulse, with other symptoms of general affection of the sys- 
tem ; an experienced practitioner wofld not employ cordials or Pe- 
ruTian bark, to support or increase the strength ; nor would he attend 
at all to the general affection of the system ; — but would endeavor 
tp cure the inflammation in the intestine, without paying the least 
attantion to the general affection of the system. 

If aa attack should take place similar to the aJttadc of an ephem^ 
rOp and tnoleni Pain should arise in the Side, a little under the 
elaTicle, increasing upon inspiration ; the pulse becoming hard, full 
and strong} and other symptoms of general inflammation taking 
place;-— if by making laige evacuations by bleeding fcaok the am 
and skin o( the breast, by blisters and other remedies, the pain 
sbonld be entirely removed fitim the side ; and yet the general af« 
fection of the system should not go off; that general affection is then 
undoubtedly te be attended to. — If during the existence of the pleu^ 
risy, a practitioner is enabled to determine tiiat although the pleuri- 
sy should be carried off, the affection of the system would still re- 
main ; in fhis case, the general affection is to be attended to, both 
during the pleurisy and after it is carried off.— These distinctions« 
liowever important, have hardly ever been made matter of inquiry^ 

A regular continued fever takes place exactly in the manner of an 
ffktmiera, or a regular tertian $ nor would it be possible from the 
appearances of the disease, to determine whether it would be am 
ephemera simplex, a regular tertian, or a regular continued fever.-* 
The circumstance <^ a patient's living in a country, where intermit- 
te^ts were endemic, fit>m moisture or putrefaction arising in marshy 
grounds, in warm climates ; or of intermittents being (from any 
cause) epidemic in dry countries : might make a practitioner suspect 
iiat tiie disease would be an intermittent or remitting fever.— But 
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without such circumstanceSt no appearance in the patient himsdf, 
would, (within two or three hours of die attack) at all enable him to 
determine what lund of fever it would prove. 

Qmiimttd feren sometimes tiien begin ai onet, exactly with dio 
samo sjmptoms as an ephemera. — At times» however* there arises 
immediate! J upon application of the cause of disease, (particuiarlj 
if it should be exposure to cold, putrefaction, or infection,) some de- 
rangement of the sjstem ; but no complete paroxysm vf fever. These 
derangements consfst of languor ; the patient's feeling himself not 
perfectly well ; and being unable to exert tfie powers of his bodj or 
his mind (whether for business or amusement) so perfectly, as when 
in absolute health. Sometimes his sleep Is disturbed ; he does not 
go to sleep readily ; his sleep during the nif^t is broken ; and he is 
■ot refreshed so much as usual.— It happens sometimes that these 
symptoms go off in a few- days : sometimes they all at once increase 
very considerably ( and form a paroxysm, which is the bq^nning of 
Hie fever. 

Tlie state of Slebf has been variously represented by writnv up* 
en it, whether physidans er metaphysicians.— The I^ffedM of Sk^ 
in fever, and particularly in continued- fever, are so great; that it 
nay be necessary for ifae author to state his ideas on die subject. 

fVhence or how the Powers of exertion and the various operations, 
ftlAfr of the Body or Mind^ arc produced; it is impossible to say : 
or at least every thing that has hitherto been said on the sulgect, is 
visionary.— It has already been observed, tiiat the Power exerted by 
the Muscles is not derived from any mechanical or chemical con- 
struction or operation ; but that it is an Original power arising from 
the IJfeofthe animal. 

This power may be infinite, so that all the Musdes may be able to 
exert themselves constantiy witii an infinite force ; or it may be finite, 
80 that the muscles of the body may act altogether with a certain 
force, and constantiy continue that force of action ; or a certain 
number of muscles may occasionally exert all the force of the body, 
(the others being at the same time necessarily at rest.) — We find 
by experience that thf* force is not infinite; and that only a certain 
quantity of it can be exei-tcd in a given time. It may be exerted 
either in all the muscles at once, or in a certain number of them ; 
the remainder being at rest : (but no man can lift above a c^tain 
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iveight ; therefore the force is not infinite.) A man cannot run with 
velocity, and strike at the same time an equal number of blows of 
equal force with his arms, with a man keeping the muscles of hia 
lower extremities at rest.— A man might be able, either to exert hid 
utmost muscular force constantly ; or it might be necessary for him 
to come to a Rest, after having continued to exert his utmost muscu- 
lar force a certain time ; and to remain sometime at rest, (before 
ke could again exert it.) The latter is known to be the case ; (that 
is, when a man has exhausted himself by labor, it is necessary that 
he should be recruited by rest.) 

The Best from muscular exertion is not, however, {d>solute rest ; 
for thctfe are some of the muscular exertions of the body which must 
always be carried on, in order that a man should lire. It is neces^ 
•ary^ for example, that the muscles of the organs of respiration 
should continue to expel vapors from the lungs as they become unfit 
for the purposes of life : and ia draw in fresh vapors, (otherwise the 
life would be lost) ; that the heart and arteries also should be in con- 
stant action ; that such muscular powers as form the iane of all the 
Hiaving partt of the body, should be constantly exerted, &c. — The 
body in short, may be compared to a machine, moved by a stream of 
Water always sufficient to keep some parts of the machine in action ; 
Intt not the whole. If a dam be formed, leaving an outlet for part of 
the water sufficient to keep certain necessary parts of the machine 
in constant aiction ; the remainder may be retained for a time ; and 
on opening a sluice, the water treasured up will set the whole ma^ 
thine in motion ; and continue its action until the dam is emptied. — 
After a man has been at rest for a certain time, it i» not necessary 
that he should exert the power he has re-acquired : he may, if he^ 
plea&es continue (in a certain degree) at rest. 

In fever, not only the body is affected ; but often the Mind also. — 
It may, therefore, be necessary to make some investigation of the 
Powers ofihe Mind. — (It is, however, by no means intended to treat 
ef the powers of the mind or its properties, as they relate to diseases 
of the mind ; but only in so far as they are connected with diseases 
ef the body, particularly with fever.) 

T}m^ powers of the mind are— »l8t. Perception ; that is, the power 
of roceiving impressions from the organs of sensatioii. The organs 
tf aeyatioa are of a particular construotion, by which some altera^ 
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tion 18 produced in them by external objcct§.---The eye, for exnm> 
pie, (the organ whose operation h in tliis respect most evident,} hoi 
a meinbntne in it called tlie retina ; upon wliicli the image of aa 
external object is painted, by the lenses of the eye : (so far llie body 
contributes to the idea farmed in the mind by an external otqect ; 
and so far the perception is in the body.) Any thing in the body which 
prevents an object being painted on the retina, or painlad with suf- 
ficient perfection ; may be considered aa a disease in the body pre- 
venting the perception of an external object.- --Supposing the ol^ect 
is perfectly painted upon the retina ; yet frequently no impression 
is made upon the mind, and no idea whatever is excited. This may 
happen without any disease of the mind, merely from its attention 
being withdrawn to something else : since the tree in St. Paul's 
church-yard has been painted perfectly on the retina of millions of 
people, without exciting any idea in the mind ; (so much so as to be 
a common topic of jest books.)— -This perception then must be con- 
sidered as an operation of the mind, entirely separate from tlie 
painting of thv object on tlie retina. — 2d. The seMiirf operation of 
the mind is Almwry; or tlie power of I'ecalling ideas which have 
been formed by impressions made on some of llie organs of sense : 
and it is certainly an o)tcration of the mind alone. — Sd. Imaginalion, 
or the power of arranging ideas in various ways ; has likewise be^ 
considered as an operation purely of ttie mind. — 4th. Lastly comes 
Jtidgmcnt, or the power of determining whether ideas are properly 
arranged, and according to their original perception. The judg- 
ment, for example, would revolt, on having presented to it (by die 
imagination) a cow with a horse's head ; or St. Paul's church placed 
in Pekin. 

All these exertions of t!ie mind are exertions of a certain power; 
but that power seems at first sight to be totally (liferent from the 
muscularpower of ihe6orfyj---Yet there is certainly this Connection 
l)etwcen them ; that if the body has been fatigjed with exercise, the 
iniud cannot exert its powers of judgment ; nor carry on any pro- 
<ess by which it may determine the cotigi-uity of ideas.— -A student 
ill mathematics, having once acquired the knowledge subservient to 
the demonsti-alion of a problem ; would not be able, afCcr having 
contended in an athletic game, to trace the steps by which that 
problem wa< demonstrated. On ;iu' other hand, a 'imthematician, 
after liavi/ig gone tliiongli a new and laborious demonstration, would 
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&e unable to exert tlie powers of his body in a fox chase. Whether, 
therefore, it be the same power employed in tfie exertions of the 
mnscks and the mind, or diJDferent powers ; yet these powers are so 
tovmedid togeAer, tiiat the exertion of die one will jHreyent the 
possBiility of exerting the other in so great a degree, as might hare 
been, bad tilere been no immediate prerions eiertiaiiirf' either. 

The powers of tiie mind, (like the muscular power of tiie body,) 
are not infinlle. A man cannot perceive, remember, imagine, anA 
judge <rf'an infinite quantity of subjects, at tiie same instant : be 
nmst trst perceive, then remember, then imagine, and then judge* 
Neiliier can the imapnation arr^inge an infinite number of different 
ideas, at the same instant ; nor the judgment determine whether 
they are properly arranged ; nor the memory bring up at once all 
the ideu it has in store ; nor perception produce an ii^biite number 
of ideas at once. Hence it is evident, tliat the powers of the mind 
are no more infinite tiian the powers of the body. — The nmd hav- 
ing exerted any one of its faculties for a certain length of time, can 
no more continue the exertion of that fiusulty i than a muscle, not 
necessary for the immediate purposes of lifts, can continue its mo- 
tien. llns rend^ti it necessary, after the exertion ^any of tfao 
fiusvlties of the mind, that the fitculty be allowed to J7ssl some timo 
before it is again exerted. — If the powers of the mind be exhausted 
by Hie exertion of any one faculty, no other fiMmliy of'tfae mind can 
be exerted till after rest has occurred.-»In all these respects Ike 
force of the mtMc/e», and the powers of tiie exertion of the minJk 
are perfectiy nrnUar to one another. 

llicre is one tiling indeed which has been disputed by metaphysi- 
dans ; namely, whether there be any sxerliafi of the mind absdute* 
Ij neee$9arj/ for iU exUtenee, (as tiie respiration and the action oC 
tiie heart are necessary for the existence of tiie body). It is not 
our present purpose to inquire into this :— All that is to be said is, 
tiuit we do not know, either n priari or from experience, (that is, 
from reflection on the fiumlties of our own minds,) tliat it is neces« 
saiy tiiat the mind should perceiye, remember, arrange, or judge of 
any set oi ideas, in order to exist. 

Upon the whole, therefore, in order to exert the powers of the 
te^y and the mJiMl in tiieir fdl force, it is necessiry that there should 
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bt hMrvab of ibil^-The tnthor concdrai fhit iSbqp is Ai» r^; 
MHietiines more, ■onetiaMa leas po*fect» 

Mdeqp we abaU/ u the firat place, considar the einii^ 
Bnnd* 

The JudgmaU (which is ihe moit whaiitiiy efientim of the 
Bund,) ii totellj i|^ rest. Stappenng eva tint the petkat ihoald' 
4Mua, (that is Wsty, that the menioty should prasni certam ideas 
fid the imsgiiiadon ami^p them,} the jodgment newer exerts & 
powers at all. Hie miBd never rerdts ^ a cow i^di a horsed 
bssd, nor at the town of Pekki sarroonding St'PknPs ; nor whefli* 
fr 8t Paul's is pheed upon its hasoi or tamed ti^jsy tarty upon its 
enM and reeling-^^^/mii^grHiofsm is left to go on fimlj in a dream* 
without correction from the jodgment This is thmfore certmnl)^ 
a great degree of rest as to die greatest exertion of the nind«i*AI- 
tlMNi^ it frequently happens in skqp, tiiat tiie AAmory and Auif- 
4mAm are employed (or in odier words, that a man- dresms}'; ynfc 
it seems dear thiU iheg ate at rest in a cgrfetin degree, tfaman 
attends to what happens'to him in' a dreamy he feels often that fiie 
has lost himself entirely ; that is, as if die memory pMluoed so 
oonpected series of ideas, but flew from one ot]ject,'and apparently 
ftom one period of tune, to another : he istolally lost in short, and 
wonders that he has found himself ag^.«— That constant Connexion 
tfidkUt therefore, which tskes place when a man is awake, doee 
not exist in sleep. Tie memory, then, and the imagination do not 
exert themselves so much in sleep, and so con8tanUy,.as when a^ 
man is awake. 

Without entering into the controversj, whetiier the memory' and 
UnaginaHon are ever iotaUy at rest ;— >the Powers of Percqpdon in 
die mind are certainly, in many cases of sleep, totally at rest ; with* 
out any defect in the organs or the exertions of the body.-^It b very 
true (as has been alteady observed) that the exertions of the bodjf 
are often such, as put parts of it into sitoations, in which the 
mind can take ptrteptiom from U^ The muscles of the eye for per- 
ception must exert themselves so, as to give the lenses the proper 
convexity to paint objects which are at different distances, correct- 
ly on the retina. Therefore, should a'man sleep in day light with 
his eyes open, (which has happened in a great number of cases,) the 
mind could not receive perceptions which are distinct, of objects' 
which are at various distances. The lenses of the eye would cer- 
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^^ly paint objects at a ^ven distance very perfectly ; but the mind 
would receive no idea from such painting. ^Therefore the mind, 
while a man is asleep, is at rest, so far as regards the power of per- 
ception. 

Here tiien two exertions of the mind, in tolerably sound sleep, are 
entirely at rest ; the power of receiving ideas from impressions from 
l&ebody: and the power of jW^n^ whether the imagination has 
properly arranged the ideas that may be represented to it,— There 
is certainly likewise a diminution of the powers of the Memory, in 
presenting ideas to the imagination ; although perhaps not an equal 
diminntion of the powers of the imagination in arranging such ideas ; 
(wUth, without the correction of the judgment, would arrange them, 
as the wind blows, or as it listeth). — There are perhaps also (as hat 
keen contended by some metaphysicians) cases in which die memo- 
xy presents no ideas to the ima^nation ; which of course can makf 
BO arrangement of them : «o that the mind is perfectly at rest.-— 
hiSL etrtam degree of sleep , the mind perhaps neither receives any 
inqpression from any external object, nor has any ideas brought up 
into it ; of course no ideas can be arranged ; therefore arrangement 
cannot be judged ^\ (or, in common expression, a man does not 
dream at dl, Recording to some metaphpicians). This happens (we 
may say almost undoubtedly) in fainting fits, fits of epilepsy, hys^ 
Urie JUSt &c. ; where it was never known that any person, after 
coming odtof them, ever remembered any dream at all. 

Jf in sleep, therefore, the Mind is not at perfect rest ; it is cer- 
tainly at rest in a very greaJt degree. 

It has been already said, that the Body cannot exert itself always ; 
but must occasionally come to a state of rest. — The next inquiry, 
therefore, is, how far the body is at rest during sleep, more than it ia 
at any time while a man is awake. 

The first thing, in which the different states are to be compared, 
is Hkt power of giving perceptions to the mmtf.— The Eye is that or<r 
IPUK in which the power of the body in giving perceptions to die 
mind has been most completely discovered ; although perhaps not 
quite completely. It admits rays of light ; it collects them, and 
aiqplies them to the retina, through transparent lenses ; so as to 
paint there an image, corresponding to the body from which those 
irajB of light were emitted. But in sleep, the eye-lids are general- 
ly sbitt; .flo as to prevent the rays from falling upon the retina a^ 
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all ; or at least tlie eye-lids are so opaque, as not to allow the rajri 
to fall upnn the retina, so as to paiot any image at all. Therefore 
the power of perception in the body is, in this case, suspended and 
at rMt.— The author might say from analogy, that the same thing 
probably happens in all the olfier organ* of the tana ; and that they 
also are at rest ; — but he does not think that any truth can be i)e- 
duced from analogy. It must depend only on future experience to 
determine, whether the Sensibility (or power of impressing an ide* 
on tlie mind) by any of the oUier organs of sensation, is equally 
suspended in sleep ; as the power of the eye— In a tolerable sleep, 
tlierefore, tlie action of the Body, which makes the impresaion or 
the mind, (if not totally at rest ;) is much uiorc a$ lett, than when 
the body is awake. 

When a man goes to sleep (suppomr^; he is not prevented by any 
external accident), he pnts himself in a recumbent posture ; which ia 
not a posture he commonly assumes when awake. In this portion, 
in &e first place, he is supported by a great many more points thaw 
when standing, sitting, or walking; therefore more pointa being 
pressed upon, it requires less exertion to avoid tlie effects of sucb 
pressure- (It is true, however, that the exertion might be equal i 
although it does not seem to the feding to be so.)— In the next 
place, if a man is in an erect posture, it requires the cxertian of ■ 
great number ofmu^les to keep up tlie equilibrium necessary fur 
that posture ; while no such exertion is required in a recumbent 
posture ; every part of the body throwing itself in that situation, in 
which its gravity would place it. — So far, therefore, tlie btidy is more 
nt rest when a man is asleep than when he is awake. — Moreover it 
is well known, that what is habitual is performed with great ease i 
whereas going out of the habit rei|uires a very considerable de- 
gree of exertion. Now ihe fcetus in the womb is laid wiii its 
body bent, its knees brought towards the chin, and its arms folded. 
A man in healtli rather lies, therefore, in tiiis posture, which he has 
acquired by habit; than exert himseJf againit tiiat habit. So Itir 
again he is at rest in sleep. — It v- true that lying in this posture re- 
quires some MUtadiiT es^erlion ; and so we sec that those who have 
been reduced to a great degree of weakness, lie, even witen awake, 
upon their back} where there is hardly any muscular exertion at 
all. This, being contrary to their habit, produces a certain degree 
«f wMuinen ; which oocasioBfl an attempt U> lAiiit tlieir posture : 
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which being nuule by the muscles of the back» 1HI(|^ are constantly 
throwing themselves towards the bottom of the 'M[.*-^What has 
been just said shews, that in sleep there is a great degree of rest 
from muscular action.— Again^ the Heal ot the body is |Mroduced by 
the action of the Living Pmper. It is very true that almost every 
body» (excepting Dr. CuUen.) has attributed the heat of the body to 
iome means of producing heat connected with a living body : (It 
would be a digression greatly too long to enter into at present, to 
state the arguments on this question here). If the opnion be 
wrong» that it does depend upon the living power ; it will aftct the 
present argument but very little } it being at present qnly intended 
to state a &ct ; to wit, that (although the heat of the body to the 
tfl^rmometer be the same in a man sleeping or awake ;) yet when a 
ipaB is adeep, he cannot communicate so much heat to the sur- 
mnnding medium, as when he is awake. (This is evident by the 
experience of every man, who falls asleep with the ordinary clotir- 
ing which he wears when awake ; for on waking again, he feeli 
ottremdy cold i diat is, he feels the substances that surround him, 
very cold).^— Althou^ the He^ri continues its action when a man is 
adeep, as weU as when he is awake ; yet during sle^ it happens 
very ofiken that the pulse (the measure of the action of the heart,) ia 
neither so frequent, so full, nor so stitmg as i!irhei^ a man is awake.^— 
Moreover, the Breathing does not go on so quickly ; nor the Peris^ 
lettie Motion of the intestines in the same d^;ree ; nor any of the 
either actions necessary for life.— Thus, although there is not a total 
rest in tiiose actions of the body, which must constantly take place 
in order to its existence ; yet the body does not exert itself in the 
itme di^ree. 
In sleep, therefore, the Judgment is often totally at rest ; perhaps 

^ When a patient lies on hit back, the upper parts of the body are bent, to 
suit the inclined plane forme4 by the bolster and pillow ; and among the vari- 
ona accidental motions of the body, those only take eifect in this case which 
cany the body downwards ; for none carry it upwards. Hence the body con- 
tinually descends in the bed, till these causes cease to operate.— When the 
patient lies on his side, the angle formed by the head and neck with the 
iibauMcw, better fits the rise formed by the bolster and pillows { essentially 
vstying this sUte of things.— To remedy the difficulty in the former case, the 
iwt should have a board or other support, placed on the outside of the bed* 
doihes ; which would serve the patient as a gage for his position ; and assist 
in regaining his place, should be lose it. 
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tkie Hcvaqr^lq^HiyiBilion are MMnrtiBMt ibo toUllj at real ; 
wbA fte pvirar jgrnrcepdon in &e nund ia c«rtaibly sometintea to- . 
Miy Kt mt. — Tlia itato of the Bodj, which ffm ihe mind a ineuu 
■f perc«(ilkn, isilao in Bome instance! (pRhajmin all) totally at 
nati tfM Hatcnlar exertioDfl, rut neet t aar y f»Sfe. ore totally al 
Rst, (csceptiBg where habit has made it mora tuy tbr certain ex- 
ertions to take ^ace) ; and lastly, the muacnlar pitwers of the body, 
vUch m naenary for Hfe, act with leis yigar- — Sleep, therefore, 
amy be cotuidersd »i w wUUe tf rat, dacing which the powers of the 
Wfttxm an rtcnaiedf or, (to go on wiA the simile tirat began vitti,) 
^ dun is shut op ! fo that the waten accnmalalc in it. and are 
mdy to be applied, to bring the whole of tiie machine into acdon. 
The only ^^larent Objeetien to fltis view cf sleep is, tltat people 
in Madntat, in many instances, tiawr Je^ ■■—Bat then the author 
would contend that they are nerer owoAe. Ilteir judgment, (^t 
wliich it the greatcat excrtjon of the power of the system,] is never 
tt all Kxerted in maniacs who nenr sleep. Tbe imagination may 
■muige the ideas that the raeao^ presents to it, uitliout Ihe judg- 
ment ever attempting to distnih it. Tlie powtr of perception in 
tteir mind is undonbtedly perfectly confiised ; (a c rown of straw oc 
even a ringle straw, painted on the retina, excites the idea of* 
crown of gold adorned with jewels ; a single straw, the idea of a ci^ 
cle, and not of a line). The power of impressions on the body it 
■mchless: it requires several times the dose of a purgatiTC. or oC 
any other medicine, to produce an equivalent effect.— Hn commea 
stream of power flowing into the body, (if we may ao speak,) may 
be snflicient to keep up such a degree of actitm as has jaat be«i de- 
icribed, constantly ; but not the actions which take place iaapern 
son whose faculties are sound. 



The neit thing to be inquired Into is the Effecit oftletp. 

Having shewn that the actions of the mind are very considerably 
at rest in sleep, if not sometimes totally ; and that the cxertiims bf 
tbe powers of the body are also in a great d^ree of inaction ;— if « 
quantity of living power be constantly generating in die system, it 
follows, that in sleep this power wilt be gradually accumulated ; (as 
die water would be in a dam, if a constant small atrean were flow- 
ing into it, and only a part of that sircam flowing out. The dam 
being filled, the water flowing ove^ would set some of the parts of 
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ioe machine at work ; which might raise the sluices of the dam, and 
put the whole of the machine in motion.)— Thus in the system, when 
a quantity of power is accumulated, part of the exertions may take 
place ; as we see is the case in natural sleep. A man in health, and 
notmuch fatigued, first falls into a reverie; and then into sleep; 
which sleep at the beginning is acc<ilnpanied with dreams ; after- 
wards becomes more profound, until sometimes it becomes perfect^ 
perhaps without any dream ; and the person is with difficulty awak- 
ed and excited into action. — After a time of such profound sleep, 
he begins again to dream ; all his powers are brought into action 
with great facility, if any stimulus be applied : otherwise they come 
into action and the person awakes, without any stimulus being ap- 
plied ; as it were from tlie system being fidl of power. 

If the subject be viewed in this light, it will appear, that Sleep isr 
simply that rest, which is necessary U} recruit the powers of the 
body and the mind, when they are exhausted ;— (and that in the 
common and healthy state of the body, when there is the ordinary 
exertion, sleep is necessary after a certain interval, to restore tho 
powers of the system ; so as to enable them to exert themselves.) 

Wani of sleep, therefore, will prevent the necessary accumttlaUon 
ff the powers of the body; and consequently induce weakness, (or 
tiie want of sufficient power in the system to exert itself to any 
great degree.) A continual want of sleep, (if the exertions take 
place, as when a man is awake,) will at last so exhaust the system, 
as to deprive a n»in of all power of action whatever ; so that he shall 
no longer exist. 

Sometimes Want of sleep for a certain length of time produces 
Marda; (a state of the system which is not our business here to in-" 
quire into. It may be sufficient to observe, that we cannot pretend 
to determine a priori any thing with regard to what would happen 
to animals : whence mania is a state of the system that no man 
could have imagined, if it had never actually taken place.) 

fiupp(^ing.the Sh/steifn is weakened by the want of sleep, and thaf 
mania does not take place ;— we are next to notice what happens, 
when the weakness is not so great as to destroy the patient.— If any 
machine be made on mechanical principles so as at once to perform 
many actions independent of one another ; and a force be api^liecf 
to put that machine in motion, so that it shall perform all its func- 
ttons; if tiiat fprce be diminished^ some of its functions may ceas«^ 
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Cfltirrlv, anil the othen go on lYgiiUrl^.; —Suppose tlint w« liave » 
time-piece, in which the inotian nf the part* k«inDg timr, thoald 
lif {inxluc«(] or continued bv a power, which U more Uinn Hoflidatit 
tn pi-oducc Ihc mDtionii keeping time. The superflusus \mwct m^y 
be emplo^rd to occuion another actian ; §uch af the pumping nf 
water, to which it is irtually ^lied. 'VUn mAchiriu in such caw 
Rijght be BO conttructed. that the primary power should be eufficienl 
To keep up \ht motion of the time-piece and something more.— But 
At power al^o might be diminiihed ao aa not to be more than anf- 
lieiejit. In that ca^e it ^vould cease to act upon (he pump ; >o that 
the motion of the time-keeper might continue, without the motion 
uf the pnmp.-"OrotlierwUe. a meciianicil machine might beaocou- 
trived, as that the power originally generating motion should act 
equally in producing all its motions i in that caw, if the nrigina] 
power was diminished, all its motions would be diminished equatl^' 
—Ifeifhtr of IhfM ie the east in the htttnan body, when the power 
ivliich actuates it ia diminished for want of sleep vr by any other 
means. Some of its actions do not crate while others go on, nor are 
thej all equally diminished ; but the whole of its actions become 
irregtiUtr. (While some of tliem diminish, others increase ; and 
this indiscriminately'; that is, it is uncertain which will increase 
and which diminish.) 

Want of sleep, therefore, pmduces irregularity in the u>hole ac- 
tiont of Hit boihj, aid great irregularity m fever. 

So does also any other catitt dirttinishmg the poweri of the bodtf f 
—but not nearly so much as want of sleep."-For eiiumple, if a man 
in health sliould be prevt^nted from sleeping during a whale night ; 
little moie would happen, than that all the powers of the body utd 
mind would be somewhat diminished. He would not be able to 
make such gi-eat exertions in walking and riding; nor would he ex- 
ert the muscular actions of tlie interior parts of the body in so great 
a degree, llie jiowera of his perception, as far as dependod on tlie 
body, would not be so complete. (For example, he would not be 
able to adapt his eye so exactly to the distance of an. ot^oct, as that 
it should be painted perfectly on tlie retina: the mind would take 
less readily or perfectly the impression from the object painted on 
the retina ; the memory would be less ready in bringing up jdeaa to 

: imagination ; the imagination would be less ready tn amnge 
them ; and the judgment would be much less exerted in determin- 
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ing the justness of that arrangemeiit.)— So far the system would be 
aS^cted pretty nearly in the same manner as a mechanical machine 
which had lost part of its power. — Let the same man be prevented 
from sleeping a second nighty then irregularity would begin to occur 
through the system. A strong contraction would take place in 
some of the muscular fibres of the intestines ; the appetite would 
begin to be lost ; the muscles in the exterior parts of the body would 
some of them act more strongly, others more weakly ; the heart 
would sometimes contract more frequently, sometimes (althou^ 
seldoth) more slowly ; the powers of perception, as far as depended 
on t&e body, Would some of them be stronger for a short time, and 
soon after in the same oi^n weaker. The same thing would hap- 
ipen in the power of perception, as far as it depended on the mind : 
memory would sometimes bring up ideas very fast, and sometimes 
▼eiy slowly ; the imagination would sometimes arrange ideas very 
readily, but not very often in the order which the judgment would 
approve ; and the judgment in many cases would not be exerted at 
all, but leave the fancy to arrange them just as it pleased. — And if 
a man in health continued to be prevented from sleqnng; these de- 
rangements would go on ; and mania would often be produced. 

On the other hand, if such derangements as have been described 
should take place from any other cause in a man in health, sleep 
would also be prevented. — In fever (as in many other diseases)^ 
these disorders in the system prevent sleep in a much greater de- 
gree ; — and want of sleep produces them again in a much greater 
degree ; only instead of mania, delirium takes place. — While the 
disorders in the system which take place in fevers, prevent sleep ; 
the want of sleep in fevers, weakens the whole system, produces the 
disorders which have been enumerated, and occasions delirium. 

To return from this Digression. 

If a continued fever is produced— sometimes when the cause of 
the disease is applied, there is not the least appearance of fever,, or 
any apparent alteration from health, for many days ; until all at 
once a complete paroxysm of fever comes on. - Sometimes, when 
the cause of fever is first applied ; some slight febrile appearances 
take place, which continue till a perfect attack of fever arises ; 
which comes on at once, and its first paroxysm is easily ascertained : 
al4iongh now and then they gradually diminish and go off, without 

26 
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aay pmBaacfit fever •riung.— 'When rach slighter febrile tfw^^ 
UmM take place, fliejr dki not wcmM giadwdly, so as to constUiiM ' ' 
aferer; but the patieiit (oes od wi&hboidiiiaiyocciipatMst.iMiC 
wdl indeed* but not so as to be confined ; mtil at once a pararfin 
(anch as has been described in the disserCalmi m the ephanern aim* * 
pkx) takes place ; so that the patient can alnMst aiwajt mark te 
W7 hoot* in ^Hiich the attack t&aM on.^Sometinies a wmflti^ 
parotysm of fever isprodnced iimiisritfairfy on Application of <he canee> 
Ifnoneof die 8 jmptmns of fever happen bobre^ the timeof thiT' 
jqiplication of die caase and tiiat <tf tlie first pkroxysm, a strong at« 
tack takes place at once ; snil hrgiftn nftrn, irifh n nmif) nf rdMmns^ 
horror, and rigor ; the cold is followed by a sensation of heal; wUch 
is succeeded again hjr a sense of coldness ; and to aitsmatelj* fit 
die first twenty fear boors.—- Sometimes diero is i|o sense ^f osU- . 
ness, but the patient feels firom the heginning toij liot— Whefta^ 
there be a sense of coldness or i siens« of heaf, die ilifilMjidii 
under the tongue rises to about one hundred!, or inm ttat town 
hundred and five degree of Fahrehheit^ sode t (esccptii^ ai ^ 
very first beginning of the attack).— IVliedier ifaero bo aenao of 
cold or of heat, diere is always great depression dfstragdi, both i^ 
the powers of the body and the ridnd ; which is generally accordfaf^ 
to the degree of fever ; and is sometimes so great, is to render the 
patient unable to supprt himself in an erect posture ; Imt sometimes 
not so considerable as to prevent him from doing his ordinary bun- 
nesa, if he makes extraordinary exertions/^ •^^t has often happened, 
that physicians hate been too apt to go on without attending theur 
patients for a day or two afier a paroxysm hat aekialhf kJm place $ 
who have been by that means so exhausted, is iiot to be able to g0 
through the remaining part of the disease ; but have been cut oif.— 
The depression of strength is, in all degrees, between the above 
named extremes. — The pulse, during the first twenty four hours, 
beats seldom less than ninety times in a minute ; and very, seldom 
more than one hundred and five ; (whereas in an ephemerut or in the 
first paroxysm of an itUermiiieni, k very often rises to one hundred 
and twenty or thirty pulsations). It is sometimes full and strong ; 
always obstnicted ; sometimes small and partieulariy soft ; some- 
times of the natural ftilneta, bui mih a parHatlar degree qfe^fineea ; 
(when tills is the case, it indicates a fever which will be vavy violent, 
especially as to dtpreeeian of etrengik^. 
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The author wishes in this place to explain his terms as to strength, 
hardness, softness, obstruction, or freedom of the Pidse. 

Great numbers of practitioners have called Obstruction, hardness; 
Freedom^ softness of the pulse. 

The feelings of the organs of the senses are often different in dif- 
ferent men. The ear, for example, of one person, can distinguish 
accurately the different potes on the musical scale ; the ear of 
another can distinguish nothing but that the sound is loader or less 
loud. In like manner, the fingers of some are only capable of dis- 
tingiiishing whether the pulse is metre or less frequent ; and that, by 
comparing it with some other measure of time.— It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should hi^ve ^ome other criterion of the differ- 
ences of puls^tiqn, than the feel of the practitioner ; in order to teach 
joang pfactitiQi^ers how to discover if they have any power of 
feeling different sensations, and distinguishing them. 

When the pulsp is hard, (whether it be strong or not,) the blood 
is long in coagulating : (the consequence of which is, that if the 
Mood flow from a vein in a l^iige stream through the air, into a ves- 
sel neariy the section of p. sphere \ the red particles will fall down 
towards the bottom of the blood, and leave the upper surface of the 
icoagulum colorless after the blood has coagulated), Whereas if the 
pulse be Stror^g without any hardness $ the bloo4 will coagulate 
pmeh sooner under the same circumstances ; so as not to give time 
for the red particles to fall down from the upper surface of the cq- 
tgulum, which will therefore remain red. — In like manner, if t)ie 
pulse be Obstructed, and not hard ; the coagulum will be red on the 
tqiper surface.— This then is a criterion by which both strength and 
obstruction may be distinguished from hardness \ (vi^. when the 
pulse is hard, the upper surface of the coagulum is i}ot red,) 

It is necessary that the practitioner should make himself master 
of Ae feel of the pulsation under these different circumstances.— 
This may be done by feeling the pulse of a patient affected with an 
intermittent ; in which there is often strength, fulness, and obstruc- 
tion ; but no hardness : and in this case a quantity of blood may be 
taken away without any detriment to the patient. — And the same 
again happens in ^pletirisy; where there is strength and hi^ness ; 
and where blood is taken away with great propriety.— By these 
means any roan witli the faculty of feeling, (sufficient to distinguish 
the diflferci^t sensations arising from pulsations,^ may make himself 
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ezpoMd to tin tmuea of farer muck oftour in flu dny tiinr, thu 
daring the ni^ ; when the attack fbllowi the cnae immtdiiittly, — 
When WDM aI{gA/ ti / m f ttamt onlj of die diwui lake pluce at tlw 
time of die ^tpltcetiOD of dte k wum , and when no appearances 
OMW ibr NMNy dqr> aflef the ap^&e^tieo of the first cause; if in 
cither of duM casei the ftnt puvsjwia hipat between six in the 
BMming and eight in the aveniBg, tte wrthor kaa soiliing Ut oflur to 
acconnt for thii phenomenon. Tlkat it ia a ftct he is well assured, 
fiwn the ofaeemtion he haa made for manj j«m in (he ciiseH iif a 
great nuuiy patieata. 

Ifitbetniathitt emf&twil fereria wAj a aet nf paroiTBtne of 
fever namii^ into one ma&eri it becotaes a question how long 
diese parozjmu last; and what ia tin canse ef their return.— 
In die fint p]ace, io Cm* u the antlior's obaerratioa has gnne, the 
flnt pampto rf continied fever U«ta, if it b^ns at six in the 
monungar atanj other hovrbefbre e^tinthe ercning, until five 
and ux in the evenjng of the following cirQ day : (that is, if it 
■hosid happen at any time between lix o'clock in the morning and 
ei|^t o'clock in the evening, the aecpnd exaceitatwn will bc^n at 
six o'clock nearly of die anhaequent civil dty.) — ]hit if the first par* 
•xyatn should take place between eight o'clock in the evening niul 
five o'clock in the morning ; dien the second exacethatioo will takt 
place in the evening of die snbaeqaent day, if it gbonld be hdcre 
midnight ; and on the same day, if it should be alW nudmghL (la 
other wwds, supposing that the first paroxysm of fever shmld t^e 
place at six o'clock on Sunday monitng, or at any time betweett 
that und six o'clock on Monday morning ; the second paroxysu w31 
take place betvreen five and six w Monday evening.] 

Ilie next thing to be attended to, is the Siaaon why%b second 
exacerbation [or new paroxysm of fever,} should take place between 
five and six o'clock in the evening.---It has been befixv remarked, 
that all mm, even in the moat perfect health, have a fieveiish attack 
tn tht evening, which goes ofTin the morning. (In a man in pnfect 
health this attack, aldiough not much marked, is yet snfiiciendy sen- 
sible.) — In the first place, there is a depression of streagdi, both in 
the body and the nund , rafficiently evident. There ia not die same 
alacrity of mind, in the evening ; nor power of meDUry, imagina- 
tion and judgment, as there is in the morning.- —This {rofMUtioa 
has been controverted by poeti and philosophers, wba have oftna 
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)|M8ed nddrnglU study. Two things might be objected to them i 
first, they are not willing to give up their connections with the 
trorld for the sake of study; and therefore defer it until every 
body else is at rest. Secondly, there is that indolence in ihankind, 
(especially in those who consider speculation as their supreme hap- 
piness,) which makes them wish to defer every thing to the last 
moment.^— It is easy, however, to refer the fact to the feeling, or in 
other words, to the experience of all mankind. The alacrity of the 
tnmd in the morning, and its dulness in the evening ; have the one 
been celebrated by poets and philosophers, and the other reprobated. 
The moscular power of the body is likewise greater in the morning : 
laborers, whatever may be their habits, universally get up in the 
nomiog to their workj and go soon to bed : hunters rise early in 
pursuit of their game in every situation ; even where the scent of 
tiie game lies no better on the ground, (as where a wood is enclosed, 
in which it is equal at any time of the twenty four hours). — Some of 
the appearances which constitute part of fever, (such as the contract 
iion rf the small vessels,) are evidently much greater in the even- 
ing* The complexion of a woman is pale in the evening, diat wa!( 
rosy in the morning. — If in perfect health this natural evening par- 
oxysm of fever is visible ; it is infinitely more so in diseases of most 
kinds, there being none in which it has not been observed by prac- 
titioners ; (so much so, that it is not necessary for any further illus- 
tration of it be laid down here). 

Hie cause of this natural evening paroxysm of fever has not as 
yet been investigated.'^-It cannot depend upon the sun, for it hap- 
pens at a time of day when he is at no particular meridian : much 
less can it depend upoi^ the moon, it being fixed to a particular time 
in the evening, whereas her appearance is perfectly mutable.— It 
mig^t be supposed to depend upon the fatigue of the day : but it 
hiq»pens equally to the laborer who gioes to the plough at four 
o'clock in the ttioming, and to bed at eight in the evening ; and to a 
woman who goes to bed at four in the morning, and rises at two in 
the afternoon.— It may be said, that it depends on habit ; as infants 
nntil they come to a certain age, are put to bed early in the even- 
ing ; and rise early in the morning. This reason is refuted by the 
following circumstance : the sun rises at different times at different 
puts of the eartii : so tliat it is morning at one part of the earth, when 
bk another it is evening. If a man, brought up in one part of the 
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eaitb where it it monuiig, when it is eyeniiig iii another part ; fthonid 
ptoB from his native coontrj to the coontrj in which hit fiirme^ 
morning is evening; if it were habit, the natural evmiag parozjsfll 
of fever ong^t to teke place in him in the morning ; but the fiwtis^ 
that it takes place in the evening, in the itmo manner as in the n^ 
tives of that country. — No mefliod hat* Aerefive, hitherto beoA 
found out, to account for this appearance. 

' Whatever be the cause of the reMn qfaparoatjfmnqffeverin Ait 
eoeningi even in health, it is evident that fliis propennty it Iho 
cause of the return of the second paroxysm id a continued fever. 

It has been said, that if a fever takes place any time betwem fiv0 
and six o'clock in the morning of one dvil day, and five and six in 
the morning of the second day : the second paroxysm takea |daoe 
between five and sit o'clock in the evening of tke second day. — It 
sometimes happens, howerer, that no second paroxysm takea pl%|4 
between five and six in the evening of the seceod day ; in thbisaafip 
tite fever wears off, and is an ephemera* Such cases, howevor^ nqh 
ly happen : but the author has had occasion to observe tbem tUvM 
five times in his practice. — As ftr as can be judged, thereim^ R if 
the disposition to naiutal evening paroxysm of fever, that rq[iroduoea 
the paroxysms of continued fevers. 

The causes then which reproduce fever are apparently two : — one 
that reproduces a remittent and intermittent fever at the expiration 
of a certain period of time ; the other the natural evening paroxysm, 
Ivhich reproduces a continued fever ;— both of which, as far as the 
science of medicine has hitherto been investigated, are perfectly in^ 
comprehensible. ^ 

It is to be remarked liowever in the Jirst place, that these differ- 
ent causes serve to diatinguiith between an intermittent and remit- 
tent on one hand ; and a co^otiuued fever on the other hand. — For if 
we find, in the first days of a fever, when there is no perfect inter- 
mission ; that the exacerbation takes place between five and six 
o'clock in the evening, or a little later : we may conclude, that the 
disease is a continued fever ; — but if the exacerbations take place at 
any other time in the twenty four hours, that it will terminate in an 
intermittent or rerhittent fever. 

Tlie next circumstance that depends upon this doctrine, is the 
the time of the beginning of. a continued fever. 
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There has been much said about the days of a fever,— It is 
tiearly impossible to determine its day, unless we can tell on what 
day the fever began* — If, in continued fever^ the secgnd exacerbation 
always takes place between five and six o'clock in the evening ; 
then the third paroxysm, and the fourth, fifth, &c. also begin between 
JSve and six o'clock in the evening. The first must be conceived 
to b^;tn between five and six o'clock in the evening, whatever time 
it really took place ; according to the rule already laid down,* (by 
which it has been shewn at what time the second paroxysm actually 
takes place ; the first being considered as beginning twenty four 
hours sooner). 

It has been already said, that ihe first paroxysm of a continued 
fever is irregular ; with a greater or less degree of violence ; (sel- 
dom, however, so violent as the subsequent paroxysm). — The se- 
tmd paroxysm is generally regular. It rarely begins widi a sense 
of coldness ; the head-ach is considerably increased ; the pulse is 
from ninety strokes in a minute to an hundred and ten ; (seldom 
more frequent, excepting when the disease is to be an irregular con- 
tinued fever, which is to be the subject of a future dissertation ;) it is 
always obstructed, not often hard ; when it is hard, this likewise in- 
dicates irregular fever, (which will also be the subject of a future 
dissertation) ; lastly, it is of different degrees of fulness and strength. 
—-Depression of strength is undoubtedly an universal and constant 
symptom of fever ; and therefore cannot be considered as an irreg- 
tdarity : the d^ree, however, of depression of strength, is. very va- 
rious : and when it is very great, the pulse has a very peculiar feel 
of softness.— The heat taken by the thermometer under the tongue^ 
is from ninety nine to one hundred and five of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer: (to the feel of the patient it is generally greater, and 
sometimes excessive ; and to another person, always more or less 
pungent). — The appetite is likewise lost to a greater or less degree, 
according to the violence of the disease : often totally.— There is 
always some degree of nausea ; often sickness ; and sometimes vo- 
nitting. Thirst is sometimes very great ; but sometimes inconsid- 
erable, or hardly felt. The evacuations are generally suppressed ; 
the patient is costive : the skin is dry : tlie urine is in small quan- 
tity; and after standing some time, continues transparent: the 

''See this still more plainly stated sit p. 2%4, 
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nrouth is dry.— The mind id alwayfl more or less confused : MNtic- 
times, even so early as in the second paroxysm, the patient is deli-* 
rious durinj; the whole ni^^t : sometimes again the sleep is only con* 
fused with dreams.— The tim3;ue, (wliith irt the first paroxTsm wai 
only covered all over with a very thin whitish crust,) is now gener- 
ally become brouTicr : if the fever is more severe, this crust is thick- 
er ; ffnd when tlie depressimi of strength is great, it is clammy. — 
llieVe 18 a seirse of weiglit al>6ut the precordia ;«'— likewise a aenae 
df fleprtssion aftd anxietv. 

The author has hesitated much, whether he should consider a fe- 
ver, in which the sirengih is very much depressed, om an irregular 
fever. After mature deliberation, however, he ran hardly allow 
himself to distinguish it as such.— It is true, Sir John PVing^e and 
many other practitiomTS, (boina; attmcted by the appearAAc<ff of pu- 
trefaction which takos place in feveis where the strmigth is great^ 
depressed) have supposeil that the flisease depends (m pntrrfatHan 
of the fluids; and not the putrefaction of the fluids upon the disease. 
If the putrefaction of the fluids is subsequent to the depression of 
strength, and if a certain degree of depression of strength takei 
place in all fevers ; in that case certainly the putrefaction of the 
fluids cannot be considered" either as the ef^ec^ of putrefaction, or 
as an accident hap])eniiig in fevers.— This argument will soon be 
more fully entered into. 

It ij? thcrcrore only to bo remarked now, that aecordmi( to the de- 
gree of d^presaion of strength, u greater or less weight is felt ahont 
the ;/nron//t7/-- -sometimes depression of the mind (as if some' great 
niihfortune had happened to the patient, which he cannot describe,) 
and involuntary w^k^ arise from his breast. ---The degree of de- 
pression of strength generally cletermines the wish to be in bed ; 
where, (as has already been obsened,) the muscles have the least 
exertion. When it is not very great however, and when the pa- 
tient naturally is spirited ; he wishes to get up in the day time : 
but is scnerally forced to lie down several times in tlie course of 
the day.— -The skin appears of a dusky, dingy color; (the ground 
of V hich has been already explained in a former dissertation.)— 
There is pain in the forehead, immediately over tlie eyes; which 
feels to the patient in the skin, or immediately beneath it. This pain 
is sometimes slight, sometimes very severe ; sometimes reaches allr 
round the head : but is always external, to the feel of the patients- - 
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i^ometimes tiiere is depression of strength only in the extremetUs, 
^d a feel of weariness.— -At other times there is a feel of soreness. 
a» if the patient had been beat all over ; or such as arises after a 
ycry strong contraction of any muscle. , (This last symptom tii.vea 
place only when the fever is very severe.) 

All these appearances come on, or are increased, l^etween^iuc and 
M? d'chck in the evening; then increase gradually ; and are at thei^ 
greatest height about two or three o'clock in tlie morning. 
, Afterwards, in slighter cases, the patient has some tolerable sleep. 
It is a very severe fever indeed in which he has none ; though even 
tiien he is less restless ; but he is relieved in a greater or less de- 
gree frpm all tlie symptoms about y2i;e or six o^dock in the morning. 
•"-Although all the appearances that hav^c been enumerated, remain ; 
jet they remain with less severity than they possessed about twg 
e'clock in the rooming. 

The third paroxysm is more severe tlv^n the second ;— and so, 
^▼eij prttoing ; the disease contiRuing to increase for the first week. 

The author has already ventured to hint an opinion, that the pu- 
irrfacHon of thejfuids, which sometimes take place in fever, is the 
consequence of the depression of strength, and not the cause of it.— 
The contrary opinion has been held by Sir John Pringle, and many 
oilier of the fir^t authorities in medicine ;— and therefore requires 
Tery particular attention. 

It has pleased the Almighty, that animals and vegetables shouli) 
be continued by succession. (The present race of both die ; some in 
ft shorter, some in a longer pcri9d of time ; but all die at l^st, aui^ 
are succeeded by their proge;iy \ eQ.ch species producin;^ successor.') 
perfectly, or nearly, similar in properties tg itself.)— When one race 
dies, it is evident that ^ome means should be adapted to destroy the 
matter of which it consisted. (A new race of vegetables would 
have no room on the earth, if the old vegetables remaine4 exactly irv 
the same situation in which they died : a tree would soon be burjed 
in its ouTi leaves. Even animals would soon cover the whole face 
of the earth ; so as not to give room to new animals, witliout con- 
stantly treading over the bodies of their ancestors : The ser^ woul4 
become one mass of dead fish.— Tlie all wise Creator of all beings 
has, therefore, found means, \vith perfect facility, to get rid of 
this, as well as every other difficulty, that the small degree of dis- 
f emment of mankind lias been able to perceive in the creation. 
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There are ho^ iKioim in which diis is perfiDmed, as fiir «■ €15 
Nlgect has been UYestigated. — One is by erealiqg many iMwdf «li 
rqOUes, which live npon dead matter. These are nodi more a»» 
merooii in the wannw repoos of the earth ; whore bo& legeiallHk 
and die growth of animals go on with greater ntpiditj. (ftoiT 
do the termites ants destroy, in a warm dimate, all dead 
matter !) — ^ITie othermodeis, by making aumal and vsgetottet 
stances snlgect to processes, which are called y ii j pisw IrfinTf (Mt 
groondofwhichtheavthorhasendeaToredtosetfiMrdi in Us TimMlm 
on Digesticfti ;) which fermentations tenninalo in pnlie fi i ct is^ 1 - 0k 
would be improper here to say any thing farther of tibia psoceaa I ikatt 

that it convertsall animal and Tegetable matter partly int» »H i m» 
saUs; and into Tapors in a small pniportiQii} bnt pcincipn^jk^Mtt 
earth and water.) . >.«: 

Ithas been observed, in recotoifir^yltoeaMfgt^ytoir, t h at e ao 
was, the wpor arising finom patrefying substances* — ^Ifto Dmi airiM#r 
matter, a putrefying snbstsnee or vapor arising ftofls a pntreQriqgiii^ 
stance be applied; putrefiu^ticyi will take place in it mnch more trm^m' 
ly, than in a dead ammal or Y^taUe sabs^ee to which no SQf^ puM^ 
fying substance or vapor has been ap|died.-.— A qiueatioB thersMrt 
arises, whether aputrefying substance, «* die vaporarisingfrommp«M[^ 
trefyiDg substance, ajqiilied to Umng animal matter ; will prodnoo^ 
putrefaction sooner, than if no such substance or vapor were applied. 

It has been already shewn, that it is necessary that dead animal ajnd 
vegetable substances should be destroyed ; and it has also been said^ 
that it has pleased the Almighty, that all living animals and vegetable^ 
should die.— The manner in which all living animal and vegetable 
substances are to die, and so to be lost ; is very different however 
from the mode in which animal and v^etable matter, when dead^ is 
to be destroyed. — A living animal, or vegetable, is produced by its 
parent, weak at first, and imperfect. It acquires perfection by dor 
grees ; until it becomes capable of all tiie purposes for which it is des*^ 
lined.— Among these purposes, one is, to be capable of propagating^ 
its species; and for this, after some time, it has less aud less power. 
At last its faculties b^n to decay, and do gradually decay, until the 
whole of them are lost; and tlie animal or vegetable dies. (In mai^ 
this progress is more marked than in any other part ofthe creation.) — 
In this manner, roan is to live through his life, and then to die.— But 
during his life he bnofsubjecttothelaws of e&arf animal and vege- 
table matter ; and among these, therefore, not sulyect toptttrrfadion.. 
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If a man, when alive, were subject to the laws of putre&ction ; why 
durold he be placed in every situation in which putrefaction most read- 
Qy takes place? 

Putrefaction takes place fii09lr«(ufi^m a Heat of 100^ of Fahren- 
heit's' Ajcrmometer. (ft goes on much more slowly in a heat of 1.10° ; 
hardly at all in animal substances in the heat of 160°. It goes on more 
slowly in fe«5 degrees ofheat than 100°; and scarcely at all in 40° of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer.) The heat of the human body in health 
and vigor, is generally 97° and an half of Fahrenheit's thermometer^ 
It varies in disease ; sometimes from 92° to 107°. — It is always there- 
(an, both in health and disease, near the most proper heat for putrefac- 
tion ;— Yet no appearances of putrefaction take place in the blood, 
nor in any part which is alive; exctptingm fever and sea scurvy. 

Another circumstance which, forwards putrefaction is exposure to 
pure otr.— 4f an animal substance, the moment it dies, is perfectly 
excluded from pure air ; it will not putrefy. On the other ^hand, if a 
great bbut of pure air be constantly applied to it ; it will putrefy much 
more dowly, than if a moderate quantity be applied. — The appli- 
cation 0f a moderate quantity, therefore, is the best means of pro-. 
dadng putrefaction ; and a moderate quantity of pure air is actu^ 
ally applied to the matter of the body of a living man.— The vaporti 
constituting the atmosphere contain a fourth part of pure air; an4 
are applied only to the surfaces of the body, (that is, to the skin, 
imd to tiie surface of the nostrils, mouth, and lungs,) which form 
a very small part of the solids : and the pure afr of the atmos*- 
phere has a moderate effect on the blood passing through the lungs : 
(for thai it does affect it in a certain degree, appears from its giving 
$, ydhw color to the red blood ; so as to render it scarlet.) — As far, 
therefore, as application of air tends to produce putrefaction ; the^ 
haman body is in that situation, in which putrefaction would most 
leadily take place. 

Another circumstance under which the putrefactive fermentation 
takes place more readily, is motion^ In the human body the fluids 
are in constant and very rapid motion. The heart contracts sev- 
en^ three times in a minute; and it has been supposed, (as near as 
can be measured,) that it sends out at each contraction two ounces 
of Mood in a minute. Supposing then that the blood is in the lai^- 
est quantity that has ever been stated, to wit, sixty pounds ; [the 
equivalent of] the whole rfit will be circulated through all the canals 
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in the body, and retain to the heart, in six minitet* — ^To gite a 
distinct idea of the vdocitj with which the Uoodnovei in the 
(where it morei with the least velocity,) let a man co mp iasa n vei^ 
on the back of his hand at some distance finmi theFalFoimniediatot 
ly abore ; and squeeze oat the Mood np to dio noxt valve.; so thsl fl^ 
theveinshall disappear: then let him inunediatnlymiove thopras^ 
sare, he will find flie veinfill again fiwter than hb eye can traeo«r*^ 
Hie Uood. therefore, has always constant and rapid motion. 

It is evident, therefore, that the matter of tiie living famnan body 
is always in circnmstanoss, in which dead animal mattar wvnU pnt 
trefy most readily. • * 

It has been Mtgtd^ that certain snAt or other mttUn^ contahwd. 
in the blood and other parts of a living man, prevent the other m^ 
tor in his body from purtrefying;-*or that the putrescent mattan are 
carried off andfrenh nudter inirodttctd^ so as to prevent pntrelhai 
tion from takinn^ place.—rThose who have advanced the Jhrmw part 
of this doctrine have forgotten, that if the body of a imd mmmM^ 
left in the heat of ninety seven and a half degrees of Fahrenheit 
ftermometer, toUhout moHon and fippKeidion <^ ihemr t»A$ 
or the longs ; (although the same salts, or other substances 
axacfly ;) putrefaction takes place in twenty four hours in a very 
lent degree. — Against the opinion of some authors, that matter in 
constantly carried off and new matter introduced, and by tiiat 
means the putrefaction prevented ; the following argument is suf- 
ficient It is well kno\vn that a man may liv$ under all the necessa- 
ry and most powerful circumstances of putrefaction, without anj/ 
thing being taken in for twenty four hours, or evacuated (excepting 
the water that flies off by insensible perspiration) ; yet there is not 
tfie smallest appearance of putrefaction in tlie body. If, however, 
a man had been destroyed insfantty, when in perfect health, by 
some accident, (such as a wound in the spinal marrow, between the 
first and second vertebra of the neck) ; putrefaction would take 
place in twenty four hours, if the temperature of the dead body ufoa 
eonfined to ninety seven degrees and an half of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer ; althougli it was not assisted by exposure to the air in 
respiration, or by motion. —Since, therefore, it is known, tiiat al- 
though the body of a living man be in every situation most proper 
for putrefaction, and nothing is applied which would prevent the 
same body (if it waf d^) from putrefying ; nevertheless the bodv of 
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a liTing man has no appearance of putrefaction : it necessarily fol^ 
lows that there is in the lAfe, (independent of all other circumstan-* 
ces,) a power of preventing putrefaction. — (In other worh, it is the 
pmjftrtj of living matter to remain unminted bj putrefaction ; and 
tiie property of dead animal and vegetable matter to putrefy.) 

Mankind, ever inquisitive, (from the disposition which the Al- 
mighty has chosen to place in their minds,) are constantly endeav-^ 
oriiig to find Reasons for every effect according ta aonteildng they arr 
abtady acquainted with. — Iii this particular case, they have suppos- 
ed that the operations which take place in living animal matter, should 
agree chemically with operation;; that they can perform in dead an- 
imal matter. They have, therefore, concluded ; that since animal 
mattery when olivet is prevented from putrefying in certain circum- 
itances* in which it would have putrefied very readily when dead ; 
this must be occasioned by means which would have prevented dead 
animal matter from putrefying, if it had been in the same circum-^ 
itaoces««-No such means, however, has been shewn to be applied to 
livii^ animal matter. -*But was it not as easy for the Almighty to 
make a law, that living animal matter should not putrefy ; and that 
dead animal matter should putrefy : as to make a law that if one 
mass of matter be placed at a distance from another mass, the two 
shoald immediately (if not prevented by some cause) begin to ap- 
proach each other?— The author by no means wishes it to be under- 
stood, that it is unnecessary to inquire, witether it be or be not so ; 
lor that must be investigated by experiments and observations.-— He 
has merely shewn that every circumstance which would make putre-' 
&ction take place in the dead body of a man, is constantly applied 
in the living body ; aii4 that no chemical circumstance has been dis- 
covered in the body of a living roan, to prevent such putrefaction 
from taking place.— He therefore concludes, that it is an Original 
Law given by the Creator, that living matter should not putrefy > 
and that animal or vegetable matter, when dead, should putrefy and 
be destroyed. 

The Heat of living animal and vegetable substances will admit of 
a parity of reasoning ; — but this is foreign to the present subject. 

Thus far the author has inquired, whether the human body, when 
Mve : has a power of resisting putrefaction when exposed to all tiie 
cirsttmstances which promote putrefaction in a JeoJ human body. 

The point that the author set otit with was, whether putrescent 
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matter a|)pli(-i] to the bodj, proilnccU fever ; and ia th&t fever. HA 
tleprc^sion of [strength, whicb occaaiun^d putrefaction :"-0r if th« pa> 
trid matter applied to the body occasioned putrefaction of (he fluidii. 
(hk a ferment ur otherwise ;) afirr which putrefaction brought on a 
depression of strength. 

Many people are constantly exposed to putrid matter, Uolli in a 
wiiid and fluid Btnte ; as alao to Die vapors arising from putrid sub- 
■tances ; and yet no putrefaction , or any appearance of putrefac- 
tion, i* found in tlieir bloo<i. (Those, for example, who are cm* 
ployed in cleaning out putrid ditches, or the common sewers of 
great towns ; have neither in their blood, nor in any other part of 
their body, any discoverable appearance of putrefaction.)— When 
therctore no fever is produced, nor ilepression of strensfth as part of 
that rc»er ; it ia evident tliat pntrid matter does not occasion an^ 
ap|iearance of putrefaction. — £ven what a fever is produced by pu- 
tiid vapor or any other cause, if fi'ver exist in a great degree, and 
there ia great depression of strength at the tii^t ; yet for several 
days there is no appearance whatever of any putrefaction in the fln- 
idi. Blood taken from tlic arm coagulates firmly; the tongue ia 
covered viilh a whitish crust ; there is no putiid himell in the air 
coming from the lungs, or in any of the evacuations ; there are no 
marks upon the skin ; there is no appearance of putrefaction in short 
in any part of the body : but, besides the great feel of depression 
of bodily strength, there is great depression of spirits, and sense 
of weight about the precordia; vith a peculiar imbecilitj in tfas 
poise. ■ 

As therefore the <t^raaion of atrtngth lakes place _firtt, and fltti 
putrefaction afterwards, according to ^e nsual precedence (^ cftiuc 
and effect, (to wit, that the effect followa the cauae,) it seems to be 
nffici«ntlj proved, that depression of strength ia tiie cause of 
the putrefaction ; and not the putrefaction the cause of the depres- 
sion of strength. 

In Sea Sturm/ (as it is catted) the putrefaction of the flnids arisei 
undoubtedly from animal food being used, without a aufficient 
<|uantity of v^tablei of a loose texture ; (to prevent it fiwn enter- 
ing in part into the putrefactive fermentation, during the digestion). 
This happens especially when the animal food is preserved by salt. — 
In such cases a chyle ia thrown into the blood vessels loaded with 
putrescent matter.— In thb disease, tiie firtt tymplomt which take 
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place are always languor and depression of strength; and uia«* 
liility of exerting tke mascular powers: JipMwariU sjmptoma 
of putrefaction come on. — This .shews that erm in this case it 
is the deprAsion of strength that occasions the putrefaction. 

Since, therefore, Ae solids and fluids of a living man are placed 
in situations the most proper for putrefaction;—- since there is noth- 
ing api^ied to the living body to prevent putrefaction, which is not 
also applied to the dead body, when it putrefies very fast ; — since 
no fre^ matter is added to the living body during the time which 
the dead body (placed in the same circumstances) would putrefy;— 
•ince die depression of strength takes place always in a fever ft^ort 
there be any appearances of putrefaction ;•— and lastiy, since when 
the bioodh rendered putrid by putrescent matter being thrown into 
it, dqiression of strength always takes place before there be any tq^* 
peatanca of putre&ction : — It may be concluded, that the depression 
tfstrtnglh is the cause rf (he putrefaction of the fluids in fever ; — and 
not the putrefaction of the fluids the cause of the depression et 
atrength* 

Symptoms rf Putrefaction rtfely afqpear in the second paroxysm of 
a continiied fever; and seldom in the third pan^xysm (or third day 
of the disease ;) counting as has been already laid down. 

The t^pnptoms of PtUrtfacHon. when they first take place, are alo 
terations in the appearance of the secretions.— The urine first has a 
more viscid appearance than common : is frothy, browner, and not 
abfNdutely transparent ; (although there is no cloud or sediment.) 
If the putrefaction is still greater ; it becomes of a dark brown, and 
loses ito transparency ; and sometimes a dark brown sediment fiills 
to the bottom of the vessel, after it has stood an hour or two.«— The 
feces begin to be fetid ; and at last have a very putrid fetor ; (which* 
however, is to be distinguished from the fetor of the inflammable air* 
virhich is often discharged and is very fetid, although there be ao pu- 
trefaction.) The feces are also not uncommonly black and liquid. — 
The sweat, if there should be any, tinges the linen with a dilute icho- 
rous appearance. — The crust which forms upon the tongue, appeact 
browner and more clammy ; and a^ the fever goes on, it grows 
browner and browner, until at last it is quite 6/aG^— The teeth (rub- 
bing the crust off from the tongue) become as it were buried in a 
Wack slime : (this hardly takes place before the end of the first week 
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«ri 9nt«wroMir. h A ad! firaisr ^<9«e» it b nriL QUl 

«f ttaa 4np !u«j&i ifiwii'riii fcarf is s.r». xzc mc 
iMtJfcnNti^: ^oatr ka^e f«m Utf afpeina» «f Vnac Inkea i* 
cvfK dOKi ^iM^t l^Y lattf sc««5: bet .vtf.< of tlMii rafiiii their 
V?«tr^» voex-aaof.' — I: ^ae wi-nArr^ws ^»* fc «tfll fkrtlwr, there 
ii Va-*^.^ ii- vv^actiirti >pr»if*«i s^frisi xsc ciBosmlvai. — If still fnr- 
c?i^r. 'J^ C.t'j" -a^i* / vnp/i I'^nns i iiad of ^Jrr leaTin^ the se- 
nt v «m'^ie o«t>4«>. <in<iac:- h riie saL>cj£ci^ ^ the hog itself 
•aer^ K a»i i^vTMixTTirv ^"rvii parricJif*: *•> tiat ix looks like the 
bail ifc-bc?! IS •>B 'JW «y<a?:^ ^ xi» oxLcvT^m ia c&ses of genenl 
itttfa»aia-:oii : 9»R x^ Wt Uu^ baq: i rvd dual i» coatained ; which 
^iipiMi b«riR^ e\iaiiB«ii vita a vicrwco^ ' -s^w^ the red particles un- 
der a vario^ V vf tvnzis.-*- A'.l these ippeirar^.'YS the author has seen. 
---'IVTe arv som* cases «^>q reeved ia which it i* stated » that Ae 
bkvd ^a* absfvluu-lj j\tiJ z and a practinooer of perfect credit, 
v^ho practiced a oMtoad^rahte time in hoc climates,) told me he had 
>een «err*r«// ca^eik ^here the Mood taken ^rom the arm was thus ac- 
tuallv iVtid. 

A* dfprtyjfifn qj ftrtn^k pt-oduces mftrg^acthn af ike finds ; so, 
on the ether Kand» pu:re(action of the fluids occasions greater de- 
pf9itsii}n ^/>lrm^ :■ soiaenme:^ in a de^rree that proves btai. — In 
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ihk.cnse, the Pulse often towards the end beats faster than can be 
punted. — It happens more frequently that Hemorrhage arises 
(almost indiscriminately) from any of tlie cavities which open exter- 
oaHy. These hemorrhages are very dangerous, and often fatal. 

Depression </ strmgth happens in a greater or less degree in all 
fevers* In many, it does not happen in such a degree as to pro* 
duce any sensible appearance of putrefaction of the \AfiioA : y^t as 
the cases in which it does produce putrefaction of the blopd, and 
those in which it does not produce any appearance of it, only differ 
in degree ; it can never form an irregularity of feven-^-It can only 
give rise to a variety, which does not at all affect the practice ; (as 
^ill be afterwards shewn). 

At particular times, it is very rare diat any great mark of putre^ 
fadion takes place : at other times, it is more frequent.— It was 
common enough in London from 1750, to 1765 ; from that time the 
severer symptoms of putrefaction have been seldomer seen ; and 
from 1775 to this period (1797,) tiiey have been very rarely seen 
indeed in feve;^^* 

Among the symptoms of the disease, which gradually increase 
from the second exacerbation to the end of the first week, or some- 
time^ ft little longer ; is Delirium ; which will likewise require a 
more minute investigation. 

In the first place it is necessary to distinguish between two de* 
rangements of the mind ; delirium and niama.-*-The common disi- 
tinction has been, that delirium is derangcmeQt of the mind, unth/f* 
vet; and mania, voithoutfever.—'TXxo^ who have given this 4istii>cr 
tion, have by no ipeans tliat idea of fpv^r which the author has en- 
deavored to illustrate. If they mean by Fever, frequency of tlie 
pulse ; mania undoubtedly exists v^ry often with frequency of the 
pulse. 

It is rare for a person affected with Mania to be seized with fe*. 
ver : — ^It is also very rare for a person in a fever (such as the authof 
is endeavoring to describe,) to be seized with mania. 

* Th»t is, from 1750 to 1765, putrid signs were common ; th^^nce to 1775 lets 
oommon ; thence to 1797 very rare.— Did the air, treatment, oiodei livinr. 
0f fsutfs of the disease vary, to occasiOD this ? 
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Manin is that dernngement of thp mind id which, a1thou|^ tbft 
material jarts of (he orgam cf trimalion are in ptrfed order; y«I 
the fnind often Ukes wrong idrtu fruia them. AUh»ugh a wind 
mill be painted fl» ihi- retina ( the fij;iire repres«ntpd to the mind is 
that <)f a j;iant.— In Delirium, the imprGsaion made on die ot^ans of 
the eetiscK \* ulwavs knper/icl, as far as the material part is con- 
cenird : (the eye, fui- example, is incapable oi atljusling ilarlfsa aa 
to form a distinct inin^e on the retina, which can be perrcived by 
the mind ; but as far as it can be perceived it Is always tnie), A 
man in a delirium never takes one object for another ; he has only 
an obtcttre icnsation, from which he endeavore to take some idea. 
Having no accurate idea impi«sscd by the ori^na of the senses, nor 
bniuj^t up by memory ; he has nothing in his mind hut complete 
confusion. ---But a man in Mania, (supposing the ideas taken from 
his senaei and brought bnck by his memory, were tiue,] has his tm- 
agitutlion such, as often to arrange his ideas perfi^ctly : and lii§ 
judgment is soniettmes clear in determining whether the arrangement 
k just.~-In Mania, agreeable objects frequently occupy the mind i 
in Delirium, hardly ever. (The patient is wandering among tombs, 
blling over precipices, deaerted by his friends, or perpetually ia 
aome other misfortune.]— Delirium takes place in many diseases in 
which there iS no ftvtr. 

In fever, Delirium mav arise from the fever itself; or from certain 
Occidents which take plate in irregular fevers.- --Delirium which 
Ul^es place from kv^r itaelf, is at present to be enquired into. 

When (lelirium has taken place from fever Usdf; it has beeft 
generally believed that it arose from an Inflammation of the brain, 
—There are indeed some cases recorded ; in which it has been said, 
that upon opening the heads of patients who hive died of deliriaiq 
from fever, a nq^tTalton of the brain has been found : Hence it 
has been concluded, that delirium in fever has always been owiB|f 
to inflammation of the brain. ---The author has caused the heads of 
ttany patients, who have died with very great delirium in fever, to 
be opened ; and tiever found any marks of suppuration. Most com- 
monly, the brain appeared exactly as it is commonly found ; some- 
times the blood vessels were distended with blood ; but never was 
any suppuration found : generally no uncommon appeatance at all. 
-—Among the nuoierouB dissections which are made in the anatom- 
ical schools, man^ are made of thoae who have died (^ |efer4 ; y«f 
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U IS very rar€ for any thing like Suppuration in the brain to h% 
geen. 

It has just been said, that delirium may arise from AcctdenU^ 
v^ich take place in fevers : Such deliriums will be treated of in 
that dissertation, in which the irregularities which arise in continued 
fevers will be described. 

Delirium arising from the fever itse^unO ordy lure be treated of. 

Delirium, arising from the/ever iiseff^ appears to be of Ttvo Spe^ 
tU». — One, in the first place, in which, neither in the body while it 
is alive, nor by dissection in the dead body ; can any mark of altera 
aihn m the material part of the brain be found.-^-In the other spe% 
cies of delirium, we might have some suspicion (even during the 
life time,) that the material part of the brain was altered i and some 
oUerifHon of the material part i» actually found upon dissection aftor 
the deatb of the patient. 

In that species of delirium, in which there b no mark of qffeeiimi 
of the material part of the brain during the life of the patient, or on 
dissection afier his death ; is it to be assumed, that the material 
|Wrt of the brain is actually afiected ? 

Is it to be taken for grtrnted also, that the ARnd exists in the Brain # 
and governs the body, (seated as on a throne ; sending its messen<« 
gers to the other partly of its dominions) ? — It may be necessary to 
consider the question. 

The Structure of the Brain is very grossly and imperfectly known ; 
but its ordinary appearances have been so well described by anato<*. 
mists that it is by no means necessary to enter into particulars here^ 
—Suffice it to say, that in the human brain there are two laminae ft 
one of a whiter color, one of a browner grey, laid upon one another s 
and puckered up (as well as could be) in the cavity of the scull. The 
If hole is covered on the outside with membranes; which touch an(t 
adhere to the scuU on the outside ; and touch each other on the inside, 
but do not adhere I (so that fluids now and then get between them.) 
Fram the white part arises a number of fibres, (which run to every part 
of the body,) which we call Nerves^ 

When the nerves are cut through ; the mind loses its power of pro- 
dudng muscular contraction. From Anatomy this is the only reason 
tQ suppose, that the mind is situated in the brain ; and that it can be 
danmged by a derangement of the material part of the brain. — Again, 
certain alterations ofthemi^terial part of the brain undoubtedly de- 
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niigethe Afind. A man whose scull is fi-actured, is generally 
ronapqupnce nf mischief to ihe biuin) rendered delirious. AniDflaiti' 
Biatiouof the brain in tnanr cases producer delirium; (nol in all.) 
This mijtUt lead lo a bflief, llut the miiid resides in the braia.—OD 
tiie other hand, the ncn-es going to a part, maj be tolaUif cut through 
in the human body ; yet motion in that part may remain : It may liv« 
long aflenvanls, mav regain its sensibitity. and in consecjuence affect 
flie mind : even although tlie nerves were not again reunited. {TTiia 
wat the case in Mr. Hewson, who in dissectiii);, cut the nerre going to 
one iif his finders ; and nftcr some time recovered perfect sensation and 
Mseofil.althooj^ (he nerve never reunited.*)— -Injuries done too'A- 
tr parts cf the bodv produce delirium ; when there is not the Bmallest 
appearance upon disitection, of injurr done to the brain. (InFlam- 
mitionofthe diaphragm produces delirium and death; when on dis- 
aection there ia no apparent alleration of the brain, j—The brainmar also 
be Tcrv much altered, utmost entirely converted into pus ; without de- 
liriura. (Of this in$i:incex have appeared in Dr. Hunter's dissecting 
iwnn. In one of these, it was well knoun, that there was no de- 
nng^ment of the mind during the inflammation or suppuration ; but 
tiie patient was carried off by a disease, in which the brain could 
hardly be conceived to haTe its material part at all lUsordered.)— -So 
flvAerc may be very considerable doubt, whether Delirium always 
■rises from disorder of the material ]>art of the brain.- --Again, if 
werefer to our/'f/ing'a,- we undoublealj feel as if the memory, 
imagination, and Jud<rment were in the head. The sfnsations, how- 
ever, are geuemllv referred to the part of the bod v to which the appli- 
cation b made : (thus we feel pain in the finger when it is pricked 
with a needle:) and the pajsioru are always referred to the hniat 
(a* common language shows.}— Lastly, the author has in several 
aaaee scea, that a delirious patient in fever, (without any abate* 
nest of other symptoms) has become perfectly sensible. In all 
neh cases death has followed shortly; (that is, in less than 
twenty four hours ;) as if the mind had esc^ied from disease of the 
body, before it had left the body entirely.— AU these consideratioiiB 
induce a suspicion in the author, whether delirium may not arise in 
ferer, as an affection of the Mind onhf; (independent of any af- 
^tion of the material part of the body). 

fSomeUmei nerves reunite; and ■onwtimes an auxiliary nerve, or ebe an 
^■atmnoiii, niaf act by way oriubstltute. There ate nerves also of niotioi^ . 
juwj nerm i<ft other purpoies, wbicb mutt not be confeuaded, , 
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Another kind of delirium takes place from the fever itself; and 
(he patient dies in consequence of the delirium ; (at least when the 
delirium is very severe).— In this kind, ondissectmn; the authoi^ 
has found the vessels of the brain, (includ^ing the whole of it, thai 
is, the brain, cerebellum, membranes, &c.) all turgid with blood; 
although it never happened (in any of the cases which he has caused 
to be dissected,) that there was any peculiar affection of one part 
tnore than of another ; or any thing like suppuration. 

From the foregoing statement the author is led to think ; thai 
from fever itself, (and without any accident or irregularity,) two 
apecies of delirium arise ; otie totthout any material affection of th€ 
brain ; the other with/t//ne«s of the vessels of the briin. 

Independently of [what is thus discoverable by the aid of dissec- 
tioDSy^the author conceives that External appearances of tlie Two 
kinds of delirium take place, in consequence of a fegutdr continued 
fever itself; which he now me^ns to attempt to describe'. 

^thxi first species seldom happens in Hiift first paroxysm of a 
i^gular continued fever, (excepting it be very severe).— There is very 
bften some appearance of it in the second evening of the disease: 
The patient sleeps confusedly ; immediatj^y upon waking, he does 
not recollect his bed or bed-chamber or the people that are about 
Urn ; but recollection returns in a few minutes ; the eyes are suf- 
ficiently clear (neither confused nor stupid ;) nor are the blood 
vessels fuller than in the ordinary state.— Thero is a degree of 
perfect stupidity and listlessness in the appearance of the eye, which 
takes place not uncommonly in the first exacerbation of a continuedi 
fever; (which is a very fatal symptom;) but which the author 
thinks is an irregularity in the disease ; (and which in consequence' 
will be taken notice of in a future dissertation.)— The want of per- 
fect recollection, (if the disease is not very violent,) goes off gener- 
ally in the morhing, about seven or eight o'clock of the civil day ; 
and the patient remains recollected till the beginning of the fourth 
paroxysm; but yet not perfectly clear in his ideas, and, in full pos- 
session of the powers of his mind.— j^rcrt/ evening the delirium 
grows more and more severe ; (but still there is very considerable' 
relaxation in the day time;) and this continues to increase, until 
the seventh or eighth day of the disease.- —When tliis kind of deliri- 
aia arises to a gi*eat height, about five or six o'clock in the evening, 
t&rpatie^tbegins tobc very conflised; hardly knows the people 
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■tiin ; ti ■ nuch ud confu^lj about hU afiairs ; and is vio- 
Tbw II «ce increases till about midniuiil ; when, if the Aif 
is very pn t, h« endeavors to jump out of bed or trie^ to climb 
I tc^ it ; and becomes perfKCtlv unmaita^able : Tliii 
twu or three o'clock in (he morning. T\\tn bj dej^ees 
Lips ; and he becomes Bomethins more seusibic about four or 
fk in the morning. Afterwards porhapa lie gets a little 
.i awaket not 9o confused ; and durioft the day time, rematDs 
■ le!i» wMsible to external objects.-- -These appearances goou 
■ same for fi^e or sis days, if no trials should take place.— 
11 tlM fourteenth day of the disease this dplirium begins to sub- 
: tJie palienl becomes much more sensible in the day time ; the 
nn attacks become much more conspicuous, althouf^i not so v\- 
: until the di&ea.ve finally goes off; — the delirium beiitg almott 
i( symptom of it that ilisappears, 
(le »tcond »pecit9 of delirium, arising in a regular continued fe- 
from the fever itnelf. seems to go through the following pro* 
—Like the other, it be^na to appear in (he second paroxysm 
digeaae. There is in die eveutng the same confusion in the 
jn ; the eyes have their vessels somewhat enlarged ; the 
.re a little flushed.- These appearances go on increasing 
the first week of the disease ; the confusion grows greater in 
tne evening, and sometimes all that violent agitation (which has 
been described iu the former species of delirium) takeit place ; but 
in that cd^e the patient does not recover in the morning, but lies 
atupid and almost insensible. Afterwards if the disease be very 
violent, a stronger and more violent degree of delirium begins to take 
|dace between five and aix o'clock in tlie evening ; which increases 
antil two or three o'clock in the morning ; and then by degrees the 
patient again falls into the same stapor. If this should continae 
till about the fourteenth day, the evening attacks become bj de- 
grees less ; but the stupor continues, with deafness and inattention 
to external objects ; and these appearances remain oi the very 
Last lymplotM of the diseaae.~The author is rather induced to be- 
lieve, (from the fulness of the vessels of the eye, the flashing of the 
face, and tlie continuance of the stupor after the fever is gone olf;) 
that in /At« sptdes of delirium, the maltrial part of the brain is af- 
fected ;--- especially, as when patients have died of this species of 
delirium, the author (upon dissection) h«a found the vessels of the 
bnun distended voUh blood. 
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It 19 to be observed, however, that between these two appearan- 
feea of delirium thtn. art grculations; (as we find in almost every 
•ihinj^ relating to the human body). 

Whether the author be right or no, in supposing that there are 
two specieB of delirium depending n\Km fever itself; he nevertheless 
concludes that delirium (whether it fate ofc/he species or the oth- 
kr,) €^ffecl8 noi only the mind; iM the functions of the body also. 

I^roRt the' Second day oftht disedse, the* dftfirium' (if h takes ptace,) 
gradually Intfeases ; and alo(hg with it, all the app^araiic^^ of fibver. 
Thetongifegjows fouler from the beginning to the middle of the' se- 
coiid week, ^excepting where there are appearances of putrefaction, 
as hare already been enumerated :) there being indeed no sliminess, 
liut a greater crust. Towards the end of the second week this crust, 
more or less, disappears ; ttnd the surface 6f the tongue looks raw 
when moist: when dry, ft Has a polished glaze, especially about the 
middle : (some of the cf ust remaiftin*g upotf the sided, towards the 
Mge^.-^-The skint hai a more dufsky colof; and feels uneasy. The 
patient picks hairs frcMn the bed clothes.* The eyes appear more 
confuaed : black spots seeming to the patient to be moving in the 
air. The appetite is more . or less diminished ; and often totally 
lost. Spasmodic contractions of the IntestiAeli take place in a 
greater degree. The pain in the forehead (or rather the sensatioii 
of it,) is not so much complained of.' The secretions continue sup- 
pressed ; the skin dry, &c. There aVe greater flatulencies :— 'wdrUf 
Ae fever every way increases along with the deliriums 

Whether it be that the fever is gradually increasing, and delirium 
along with it ^ or that delirium is the occasion of the increase of it ; 
the fev^ goes on iri proportion with the ddiriuni. 

'Although the patient should be insensible to all external objects ; 
although he should sleep very little, or scarcely at all ; yet^ if the 
degkUUion and respiration shoUld rernUn unimpeded,' the patient is 
not to be despaired of : it happens even most commonly that he r»- 
6overs.— But if he respires with great difficulty , or hardly at all ; or 
if the deghUUion be almost totally prevented, or ifthe attempt to swal- 
low throws him into convulsive contractions r he rarely recovers. 

On the other hand, even if the other febrile appearances do not 
keep pace mith delirium : (that is,* though the pulse should become 
more slow, and less obstructed ; though the tongue should become 
deaner and- moister ; tbou^ the color of the slum should beceme 
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more natural : tlie gecrelory vessels more relaxed, without stapor ot 
deafness and other marks appear which liave been po'iated out as 
iccoiiipanylnj; delirium ;— yet if there bo fulness of the yessels of 
the brain ; (notwitli standing the practitioner aad bj-stander are flat- 
taired,) the jwtient is frequently cut oiT.— When these last described 
Appcamnces takes place, (thttt in, if deliriom continues of the first 
kind wilhout dimimition,) the aathur has conceived that n>7ne nuB- 
fMrf has hrtppetwdlo the brain, or some other part of Ihtbmh/. But, 
although he has cMscd leve^I to Ik op<;ned who hnvc died under 
these circumstflnces; he has never found any appearance different 
from what t» cnmmonly found in persons dying of diaeases, whicK 
make no alteration in the stnicture of the Irudy. 

'llins the fever continues to inciease, from llie beginning of Ae 
first, apd sometimes to tlie middle of the second week ; anil contin- 
ues in the same degree j unless it should be earned oB' by a crUi*. 

A Crisis in a rontiutied (ever, as described by Hippocrates, ha» 
been a matter of great debate ; not only since, but probably long be- 
fore hia time. 

A crisis which takes place in a i-epilar continued fever may be 
considered tlius. The author has stated that a continued fever dif- 
fers from an inlemiittent in this respect : that in an inlermiaerU or 
TtmiUmt, the paiUxyBms (at- AxacerbatiooB) tecnr principally between 
six o'clock in the momtng and five o'clock in the evening of the 
civil day ; but that in continued fever, the exacerbations take place 
between five and six o'clock in the evening.— When a very severe 
exacerbation occurs in a regular tertian intermittent, the author has 
already naid (in a dissertation on that sul^ect) that a complete cnsii 
sometimes taket place; and carries off the disease. In like man- 
ner, in continued fever, if a strong exacerbation should happen in 
tlie evening ; the aeverity of the attack mry prove fatal : but on the 
other hand, instead of producing only a relaxation between five and 
six o'clock in the moining, it may occasion a complete crisis ; au<f 
so in a few hours terminate the disease. 

In speaking of a crisis in a r^;ular continued fever, it is alway» 
to be uriderstood, (and is so considered by Hippocrates,) tliat there 
may be a bad crisis, and even a fata) one, from the violence of the 
attack of that paroxysm ; or a good crisis, carrying Off the disease 
altogcUicr, or ^ving it great relief. 
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The first thing to be taken into consideration is, whether any 
euch crisis ever takes place or not. — How this should have become 
a question can hardly be conceived ; (since instances of sach crises 
must have occurred tp every practitioner who has had occasion to 
see a number of cases of the disease).— Others however insist, that 
crises happen in aU continued fevers : but this opinion can never be 
keid by any practitioner who has had much practice in En^and. 

In 4i^^i^i^^ climates, the taking place of crises has been variously 
de8cril|ed.r-*In very hot climates, fevers are represented (by prac- 
titioiieFi versed in the diseases of those climates) as if they were all 
intermittent or remittent ; in which case, more or less perfect cri- 
ses always takes place : (to wit, in climates in which the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere in the shade is from about eighty degrees to 
one hundred, or 9ix\ hundred and ten) .^— The same thing is also true 
where the variation of the temperature is very great : as in Caroli- 
na ; (where in one day, from the variation of the wind, the heat may 
rise from under ten to upwards of sixty degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.— In countries riot quite so hot and not so variable, (as 
in the Meditterrai^ean;) authors have described continued fevers as 
almost always terminating by crisis. — In England, as far as the an- 
ttoFs observation has gone ; hardly one third of its fevers have been 
carried off by crisis, such as the author has just described. — In cofd- 
er countries, where the inhabitants expose themselves to the tem- 
perature of the cold atmosphere, (as in Siberia;) continued fe- 
vers are very rare: and crises scarcely ever take place. 

Hippocrates has not only laid dqwn that continued fevers are ter- 
minated by crises ;— but also that these crises take place on certain 
particular days of the disease ; which he has called critical days,— 
This doctrine h^s afforded a ground of great dispute. 

When it is affirmed, that a fever terminates on a certain day of 
the disease by crisis, the first que^on undoubtedly is, Tfyiat is to 
be accounted the first day of the disease, — The author has endeav- 
ored to show, that the beginning of the Fever is not to be counted 
from the hour of the first attack : but from the Second Attack, (or 
/irst exacerbation of the disease,) which begins between five and six 
o'clock in the evening.— He lias said that most commonly, if the 
disease begins btfore six o'clock in the morning; the* second attack 
inkes piftce between five and six o'clock in the evening of the same 
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ciyO day; and by cmueqvence that the ftrer it to be eoii«dete4 m 
faeg^ming between five and six o'clock in the evening of the pro^ 
ceding civil day :--but that generally* if the Firti attack be after mt 
o'clock in the morning of the civil day (aa is comnMNdy the eaae), 
fte Ftver cannot be considered as beginning till five or aii o^dodc 
in the evening of die same civil day; since the second attack (9$ 
fir9t txgurhffikm of the disease) do^ not happen till five or six o^dodi 
in the evening of the subsequent civil day. (In other words ; m^ffi^ 
vug the disease should take place between six o'clock in the moniH 
ing of Sunday, and six o'clock in the morning of Monday; 4ht 
beginning rf the fint day <^ tte fever roust generally be takea 
between five and ^ q'c1oc|c in the evening of Sunday.) — ^Tlier^ 
fare some cases in which there are Excfffiom; (but thesewill b^ 
considered among ^e irregularities which take place in the disn n ee) < 
^ . Having thus pointed out from whai time we are to reckon tho 
bq^nning <|f the dise^ise; and that eriete take pUce in the fint 
twelvfi hours qf the i^^uu^erbatiqn ; it will be ^y \l^ settle t|M 
Dgye of the pUeaee on wkUh pritee oeeur^* 

Excepting the intermittent and remittent fevers* crises veiy nrSK 
ly happen in ^ejini week of the disease ; unless on the eevenih dajf* 
—Hippocrates enumeratss however (in tlie different works ascribed 
to him,) the fiftli, sixth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth and 
fourteenth, seventeenth, twentieth and twenty first dap, as Critical 
day8.'"l\^ also says, that although tliese be the true critical days s 
yet that tliere are spurious critical days, (viz. the eighth, tenth, apd 
twelfth, &c.) ; and that it is known whether the fever had perfect or 
spurious critical days, by one day being an indication of another. — 
Hence, if you find a strong exacerbation take place on the seventh » 
and also considerable relaxation betwegn five and six o'clock in the 
morning ; that js, if a coldness takes place about six o'clock in th^ 
evening, or at least considerable dryness of the skin, very great 
heat, greater foulness of the tongue, and mor^ violent d^UrjiVLi>^ on 
the beginning of the seventh day, (viz. between fiye an4 six o'clock 
in the tteinng;) and if these appeaiances increase very much till 
tliree or four oVlock in the rnqming, and then subside, and the pa-: 
tient is more sensible than he was the morning before ; if his skin 
and tongue become moister^ his tongue cleaner, and the- secretory 
vessels relaxed : although no complete crisis take place, you are tq 
consider in that fever the seventh, ninth days, &c. as the true criti: 

* See aoote at the end of this Dissertation. 
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fsfi days ; (and that the patitnt had a better chance of recovering ou 
ihese da7B.)--0n the other hand, if a stronger alU^c^ and greater 
relaxation take place first, ^t the beginning of the digiith day of the 
disease ; then the disease will observe spuriatis critical days ; and 
the tentb> twelfith, &c, will be th£ critical days ; and tlie patient 
will have incre chance of re^poveringon these d^ys :•— But in this last 
case he will have a less chance of the crisis being so perfect, or cff 
carrying off the disease. 

TUe only plausible mode of accounting for Aese critical days, i% 
that which was pointed out by Ih. Cktllen, (in a clinical lecture he 
gave about the year 1797;) to wit, that continued fevers observe 
ID some d^;ree the types of intermittents.— >He said, that during the 
frM wtfik «tf ^ anUimted fever, it ol^rved the quotidian type ; 
t^at in the 9eeond,it <^erved the tertian typje ; and in the third, 
the quartan type ; that is to say, that in the first week, every day's 
firoxysm increased ; (^y whidi is to be understood, tliat the third 
paroxysm was greater thap t)ie secpnd ; the syinptgrns of the fourth 
were more severe than thos^ of the third, &p. ;) that in the sepond 
week there was a stronger exacerbation one day, and less strong tlie 
liext day; and that in the third week there was a strong exacerba- 
tion on one day, and on the two subsequent days a weaker exacerba- 
tkm ; and that on the banning of the fourth day, (counting ex- 
clusively,) a stronger exacerbation again took place. — Again, he 
said, that it often happened in tntermitting fevers, that a paroxysm 
occurs every day ; but that the paroxysms were unequal ; (the par- 
oxysms every other day being slighter, and every other day more 
severe :) or that th^y might begio at otlier times qf the day^ Jn other 
words supposing a severe parQxysm (after the intennittent was 
formed) had occurred on Sunday at noon ; a paroxysm might take 
place on Mondi^y, (which mi^t be either at noon, at ten or eleven 
o'cloc)^ ip the mqrning, or one or two in the afternoon,) but less se- 
vere s and again, th^t if on Tuesday a stronger paroxysm took place 
at noon, (umilar to that which took place on Sunday,) a slighter 
paroxysm mi|^t take place on Wednesday similar to that which 
took {dace on Monday.— -Such cases he called double tertians: (they 
were also called double tertians by many of the ancient Greek and 
Aoman phyacians, and likewise by practitioners after the revival of 
^ ppienf e of medicine in Europe.) In such cas^, |)rt CuUen ob: 
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sened, thai the §evere pAi'oxvftHiH were shorter, antl prodDftiro tft 
more perfect crises. — K'Uierefore (he continued fever should be gov- 
erned l/y alerlian '//pein the serond week of tlic disease ; the puroi- 
ysms, or exacerbalians, iniglit recur eyerv tiny ; but be more' strong 
every other ilaj, and terminate with a more perfect crisis. Tliej 
might indeed be so short, and tcrtninafe witJi such a perfect crisis ; as 
entirely to carry oflffhe disease.— In like manner, if a continacd fever 
tibieiTtil a quartait type, and there were tivo slight exaceibatJoDs after 
a severer otte ; folluwcil by two slij;ht exacerbations, and the ii ognin 
a severer exacerbation, (and so on ;) tliere was a greater likelihood of 
the severe esaccibation being the shortest and being followed by a 
more perfect crisis : and often by so perfect a crisis, at to terminate 
the disease. 

CoiinectinjE this iilea with what has been eaid above, a eonlinued 
feverobserves the'/wo/Wioftt^-pc in the first week.— Ifa crisis takes 
place after the first two or thi-ee eiacerbations, the disease recurs; 
•nd becomes an intermittent fever. '--But if it goes on as far as the 
fifth day, and a crisis should take place on the fifth day of the dis- 
ease, that crisis would terminate the fever entirely ; and the sama 
thing may be said of the sixth day ; (but these two days seem to be 
uncertainly marked as critical days, complete crises happening on 
fern rarely.) 

If the first paroxysm of the ttr^an type she aid t«ke place on the 
eeventh day, then there would be a chance of a crisis on that day ; 
(and in conseqaeoce, on Ae ninth, eleventh, and tiiitteenth days.) 

As far as is known, there is no reason for believing that the fe*er 
^umges itt tvpe more frequen^ on the seventh, than npon the 
«ghth day ;— and therefore if the fever changes its typ« on the eighth 
day ; the eighth, tenth, and twelfth would beconie the critical days in 
the second week, (and according to Hippocrates would be sparions 
critical days.) Hippocrates accordingly says, that if you find a se- 
verer attack take [rfacp at tlie beginning of tlie seventh day, and go 
off with atm^ critical symptoms, (such as moisture on the skin, 
greater cleanness of the tongue, &c.) then you are to conclude that 
the seventh, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth days are the crittcal 
days of the second week.— If a stronger exacerbation should take 
place on the sixth or dghth daye, followed by critical i^ipearances, 
(as have been above observed) ; then you are to recnfe tite eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth the critical days of the second week ; and so far 
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(Hceording to Hippocrates) the critical days are the days of the 
stronger eiocerfoationa of the tertian type in the second week. 

If again the fourteenth day should be the £rst day of the quartan 
type, then there would be greater disposition to crisis on that day. 
Indeed ih^ fourteenth day it by much the moat common day on which 
m criMS takes place.'—V the fever was now obserring a quartan 
type; the fifteenth and sixteenth days being days of weaker exa- 
cerbations, there would be little chance of crisis upon them : and 
on the seventeeHtJi day there would be a stronger exacerbation ac- 
cording to the quartan type, and in consequence a greater disposi- 
tion to crisis : on the eighteenth lind nineteenth days, there being 
Inreakef exacerbations according to the quartan type, there would 
again be less chance of crisis upon these days ; but on the twenti- 
eth day, there being a stronger exacerbation again, according to the 
quartan type, there would be a greater chance of crisis on that day. 
— 7W» doctrine wiU by no means agree for the twenty first day $ 
which it is more probable that Hippocrates (and the physicians of 
his time) reckoned the critical day, instead of the twentieth, be- 
dause it was an odd da^ ; which they considered more fortunati! 
than an even day. — (This whim was probably the ground of their 
eoQsidering the. seventli, ninth days, &c. as being the true criticd 
days, and the eighth, tenth, &c. as spurious critical days.) 

In compliance with this idea, some of those authors, who have ad-^ 
mitted the fourteenth as the most common critical day, (as it has ac-* 
tually been found in practice,) have called it an odd day ; because 
it was the second seventh ; — and so have perhaps likewise admitted 
the twenty first among the critical days, as tlie third seventh. 

The triUh of this doctrine may also be supported by what hap^ 
fiens in hot and cold cHmates.—lt has already been said, that cri- 
ses mnch seldomer take place in cold climates than in hot cli^ 
mates ; and also that fevers are much oftener intermittents and re^^ 
mittents in hot, than in cold climates:— nt is much more probable 
therefore, (as intermittents are governed by types,) that types have 
k greater power over continued fevers in hot climates^ than in cold 
ones. This perfectly accords with Dr. Cullen's doctrine. 

It has already been said also, that not above one third part of the 

fevers which he^en in London are terminated by a crisis : that is to 

say, in not above a third part of the fevers which happen in London, 

does a much stronger attack take place in any evening, than took 
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fJace in the crenin^ of the civil clay before ; and eitlier kill the p^'- 
Itent ; or otlienvisu tenuinatp with so complete a frqedom from thd 
disease before eight o'clocfc in the inorniDg, as to render him 
(should there be do relapse] perfectly safe. ---In cases in wliicb no 
•ctuat crises take place, still it sometimes happen? iti regular fevers 
in England, (but not always,) that there are stronger exacerbations 
every other day in the second week, and every fourth day in the 
third.— -By the end of the eevenlh day, the fever has often increaa- 
cd to nearly hs greatest height ; when it is regular ; and the second 
iVMk TS SDtnetimcs gone tlirough withaiit very dislresxing symptoma. 
Biit sometimes cases with symptoms of the greatest distress and 
danger occur.— Ami there are all gradations between these eitreme*. 
It is necessary thnt the author should here observe, that he hw 
been describing the disease and its progress, icAen il has not been m- 
a-tased or nndtrtd irrfgular by imprudent practKt' 

The appearances then in the Second If'etk art iioinetimes, frtf. 
qaency of the pulse, to' perhaps an hundred or an hundre<l and Gve, 
in the evening; and in the morning, from ninety live to an hundrad. 
(In nAny cases of fever the pulse is much more frequent : but this 
will be described as an irreguIariTy in a future dissertation.} — ThO 
tongue is covered with a brownish fur ; which is not stiniy, except- 
ing when putrefartion takes place, (aa has already been describ- 
ed.) When the disease is severe, it is not uncommon for tiiie mid'-^ 
lUe of the tongue specially to lose this far; and appear, whenmoiitt 
cleaner and raw^r than it is in its natural state ; and when dr;, 
with a degretr of polish as if it were glazed over.—llie eyes hav« 
always (provided the fever be regular) a degree of conTiisibir; Bnt 
(t is greater or less, as there is more or less deUrium (as has been 
already described.)— The skin ia of ft dirt}* dusky colv ; and this 
Bymptom is In a greater or less degree, according to the violence of 
the disease.—If the head-ach is often- less complained of by the pa- 
tient ; his occasional silence on this stihgeiit appears-rather te depend 
upon the confusion of His mind, than upon his head'fl' being* actually 
i-elieved. — The appetite is often totally lost.— The patient freqaent*- 
hy speaks less of thirst during the second, than during the first wefek ; 
but this want of thirst probably arises from the distatbascc of the 
min<l ; for sometimes (especially \^hen die fevei' ift vMT^olent) he 
will drink a gTeof qurahty at ODce, and at otheVtinetinthe samff 
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dreumstaiices will hardly drink an ounce.— The skin coutjUiuet 
Tcry dry and parched ; (that is, feels very hot and dry to the by- 
stander.)-— The urine continues perfectly transparent, as has been 
described.— There are flatulencies in the intestines : generally with 
costivepess ; but*now and then there are one or two thin and very 
^tid evacuations in twenty four hours ; even when there is no other 
^qiearance of putrefaction. — The sleep (when the patient obtains 
9nj) is more or less quiet ; partly according to the deliritiim, and 
{Mrtly according to the general restlessness. 

K the fever should be slight, and perfectly regular ; if the prac- 
titioner has patience, and does not press the patient with improper 
remedies, nortbe by-standers apply improper nourishment; thia 
BtMfgd of the disease passes over wiUi tolerable tranquillity.— On the 
other hand, if the delirium and other symptoms of fever be very vi- 
plent, it proofteds, widi the utmost anxiety to the practitioner and 
danger to the patient. — The issue in these cases happens in all gra- 
^tions, from the most severe and fatal, to the slightest. 

Provided there has not been such a depression of strength as to 
occadon putrefaction of the fluids (and by that means to destroy the 
patient :) provided that neither of the kinds of delirium which have 
been described should prove fatal : that the patient also should not 
be destroyed, by strong symptoms of fever taking place at the be- 
jpmung of a critical paroxysm : that the delirium when of the first 
•pecies described, keeps pace with the other symptoms of the first 
atage ; or if of th^ second species, begins to be converted into deaf- 
ness and stupor : and lastly that the fever was of itself perfectly 
regular ; and has not been rendered irregular by improper treat- 
ment:— it then rarely happens that it is dangerous after the second 
week. 

On ihejifteenth day, and often sooner, the syn>ptoms of the dis- 
jMiae begin to abate. 

The first appearance of this Mat§ment is not uncommonly a clean- 
ness and healthy look about the edges of the toi^gue ; or sometime! 
the skin becomes of a more natural color ; sometimes (although not 
Tery generally) a sweating takes place all over the body, and the 
fkin afterwards continues moist. The delirium, if it be of the first 
lundi ft^t^ ^ the day time, and returns at night : or if of tl|e 
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It istitw mmbd. Aal in tbe »eeaaJ acekoTdwJiMueitiAeii 
> hippeiu, that am En^tiam taLts place aa tte skin ; ;<[aite diBercnt 
froBi that narbliag ar ibaaa par^ sp»ta, uim^ fnna th« putrebc- 
tlan of the Said*.) — Thn e ra ptioa soi tiam hii|ipens CYen in (he 
Iret week of tbe fem ; bat mnch mai^ coauwwlr in (he secood 
week. -"It ocean principallv aboot the neck aitd breast, and resem- 
blea rer_T much the appearance of flea bite* ; (that U, there are a 
aninber of small brannii^ nd specks, ofien not the tweatietli part 
of an inch in diameter ; with a brownnpss of the sttrroandiiig skin.) 
— How orwhjr this eniption takes place the author eoald never sat- 
isfy him^lf : — And perhaps it is of no great importance, since the 
coarse of the fcrer is not at all altered bj it : the fever neither be- 
log increased nor diminished bj ita appearance, nor an; ways ap- 
parenttj altered ; neither is there anj increase, alteration, nr dlm- 
inntion of the ferer, upon its going oS; (which it does commonly in 
a few days.) 

There is also wwthtr kind of twpSon, which does not conunonly 
take place before the tfdrd week of the disease ; and more freqnent- 
ly ocxurs when there have been symptoms of putrefaction ia die firat 
and second week.— This eruption consists of excrescences, some- 
thing like warts ; but of less diameter, and greater htillct from the 
skin ; of a blackish color ; and of pretty fine teiture.-^11ie authctr 
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Ims not be«n able to discern any cause of their taking place, more 
tiian in the preceding; instance ; nor any consequence arising from 
theijd to the patient, (either in the appearances of the fever itself, or 
otherwise). — This appearance is much less frequent than the one 
just described. These eruptions are not nearly so numerous, nor are 
they dispersed all over the body.-^-They seldom appear before the 
end of the second week : and they go off (or rather the excrescen* 
ces drop off) about the middle of the third week; without any in- 
crease or diminution of the disease. 

To rehmi to the abatement of the disease in the third week:—'*The 
urine sometimes dq)Osits a copious lateritious sediment for a day 
or two, and afterwards returns to its natural appearance. Some- 
times there is a copious laleritums sediment in the urine made in the 
night; and a mucous sediment in what is made in the (fay..— The 
costiveness goes off; and the feces return to their ordinary appear- 
ance*— Tlie eyes (unless when the delirium has ended in stupor) be- 
gin to have a more healthy appearance ; are more composed ; and 
express a greater attention to the objects around them.— All the se- 
cretions become gradually increased : not equally ; but sometimes 
one increases, and sometimes another.— The sleep returns, but not 
in an uniform knannef ; (the patient sometimes passing a tolerable* 
at others a restless night).— There is sometimes a greater degree of 
thirst dian was shown in the second week*— The appetite returns* 
but seldom regularly : (being sometimes voracious, though the pa- 
tient is notwithstanding satisfied with a very small quantity of 
food : in other cases it returns very slowly).— The depression of 
strength sometimes goes off almost at once ; and (what is singular) ^ 
leaves the patient with a greater feel of weakness. — Thus the dis- 
ease disappears, and the patient recovers his strength very quickly. 

The cases, in wtiich Relapses take place, will be described in 
that dissertation which will treat of irregular continued fever. 



The author comes now to lay before the public the TREAT- 
MENT of a regnlhr continued fever. 

It has been stated, that in the ordinary course of a regular con- 
tinued fever, there are two means by which the patient may recov 
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er; tpithaat Iht aid of medieinm.—One of these is Criatf wluch 
i(!rtnmatcs the fliscase most commonlv In the second or third week, 
hi Um than twenty Tour hours.— The other is, the diseaiie btginnmg 
lo (liminisk nfli^r Ihtfourtemlh ilmj ; and going off of itself, without any 
marked' cri/m.— (If P't**" of '*>f** "leans of terminating the diseaM 
by the efforts which arise in iti onlinary pro^ss, alwnys took place ; 
(he prarfittonpr would in ttiHt case have nofhing further to do, Dtan 
(o take care that the patient should be supplied witli proper nour- 
ishment to support him thi'ou^ tl(e disease, and prevent any acci- 
dent which would destroy him.^ — It has also been observed, that 
Aometiinea depression of strength, aomi^tiines the attack in the criti- 
ct! jmrunysm, sometimes the dcllriiim. (even when it merely keepa 
pace with other appearances of the disease,) is fatal. 

There ariws. therefore a i|iiestion. whether fcveris to be left to itself, 
ia ffl through ita ordinary course ;---or whether means are to be tak- 
en tocarryiloff;--and whattheso mcansarc?— -InconsideringthiB 
subject, it is evident, that if there was any medicine that wbuld cer- 
tainly carry off the fever immediately, or soon after its eihiWtion ;■ 
find would act cquaOy and certainly in all fevers ; it would be infi- 
nitely better to employ suth medicine, and immediately relieve Ae 
patient from the pain and uncertainty of the disease ; than allow it 
to pursue ili course. 

ft is true (hat any attempt to carry off fever, has been reprobated 
by many practitioners of great experience:- —Many practititiners have 
believed that some hitmor, (that is to say, some noxious fluid,) or 
to p^ve the doctrine its full scope, some noxious solid or vapor;' 
by some means gets into, or is produced in the body ; and that fe- 
Tcr is onfy an exertion of tlie body to destroy or evacnate this roat- 
ttf.oe convert it to an innoxious or usefnl substance. The author 
however has never read or heard of any eiperiments, by which any 
pucli noxious matter was proved to exist. (It appears indeed, that 
sometimes a degree of putrefaction arises in the body ; but this haa 
been already sufficiently considered.)— In (he next |Jace, tfce au- 
thor has already observed, that alt fevers produce some substance, 
which (if applied to the body of a man in perfect health) kas a ten- 
dency to proiluce, and actually has produced feVer ia many cases ; 
but he has also endeavored to show, that this infectio^' matter has 
no influence on the fever, when it has once been excitedU-lkprac- 
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tke moreover it is found, that if a person ill of a fever, has that fe- 
Ter terminated in consequence of medicines employed ; the fever 
does not return ; nor does any other disease take place. — It is how- 
ever exceedingly difficult to argue on the negatiire side of a question. 
• * * If there be however actually any noxious substance in the 
body, why have not those practitioners who have said there was ; 
pointed out its properties ? Is it solid ; is it fluid ; or is it in vapor 
in the heai of the human body P is it red ; is it ydlow ; or is it blue ; 
or any mixture of these colors ? is it hard or soft P has it any taste 
mr smell ? what is its specific gravity ? have its effects been investi- 
gated in mixing or combining it with various other substances ? If 
ikose who suppose such matter to exist, hate not shown that it can 
be investigated by any of these or by other qualities ; it is a phan- 
tom oi their own brain. — It has however been a common assertion, 
^t aldiottgh you are not able to demonstrate it by any such qudi- 
ij ; yet it cannot be demonstrated that it is not. But can a practi- 
€l(mer gain any more by this assertion, than by saying, that the moon 
dannot be demonstrated not to consist of cream cheese? — So 
far, dierefore, in treatii^ a patient in fever, this idea of burrior is to 
be totally neglected. 

Since however many practitioners of eminence have assumed the 
idea, that there is some humor or matter in the body ;: it may be 
worth while to inquire into the origin of such belief. 

In fever itself, there is only otie appearance which can give any 
silmdow of probability to such a doctrine. This is, if a crisis should 
happen in a fever, which appears to be a continued one, on the first, 
^rd, or fourth days of the disease ; the disie^ase commonly returns, 
ted continues as an intermittent. If a crisis should take place soor 
hk the beginning of the second week, and not be quite perfect in it- 
self; relapses frequently take place. If a crisis should take place 
towards the end of the second week, it is seldom that the fever re- 
turns ; although the crisis should not be quite complete. In the 
Hmd week of the disease, if any thing like a crisis should make 
its appeatanc^^, the disease almost always goes off.— It has been said, 
that this depends upon an effort of Nature to throw noxious matter 
mt of theiystem. It has been supposed for example, that at the 
kq^ning of the disease, this matter not being concocted, the effort 
if nature is premature ; and that therefore the matter by remaining.' 
occasioao thf» fever t« return, and to become an intermittent r Th»i 
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vhmi tbe criais is delareil till tau-nrds tlie end of the flnt or bt' 
pniiingoftliG second week, the matter becomes more concocted ;and 
nature bv licr eflbrts throws ofTalarKcr quantity, and there b >ioV 
emmgli left to occasion an intennittent; butret cno'i^ii BomelimPii to 
■rcraaiuD a relajHe : And lastlv, that if nature doea not make an ef- 
fort tn produce a crisi« till towards tlic end of the aecond or third 
week. Uie matter h&s been so far concocted, tliat from that time it 
ceases to be capable uf reproducing the diaenac. -"The author howev- 
er can only consiiler all tliia aa a repetition of the same facts in other 
tertna. 

Whatiaiio/wrc? is it a diiceming being? for if it is, it Uverj 
much mistaken when it Iries to throw matter out of the body before it 
iaconcoclcd. Nature indeed is a word so va^e, and is applied in 
such ambiguous and various ways ; tliat it is impossible it should bit 
undci-atoml : but it is a term under %hicl) men arc always inclined to 
hide their ignorance. The author is not disposed to point out the 
TariouaivBysiii which it has beeu used; (for on this subject he refers 
his readers to Lord Bacon :) he only means lierc to endeavor to point 
•ut the meaning (as far as he can judge) in which it has been taken by 
tlioae, who have said that nature endeavors to proilucc a crisis in fever 
before matter is concocted. — A man h born with few or no ideas : 
(whctlicr with any urno, is a proposition Uieautliordoe^ not mean to 
argue.5 When he comes into the world, his eyes open ; and objects 
ftiria picturea on tiie rctin;i, ami bv (Icareos imprcsa ideas on the 
mind. It has been said that nature produced these ideas. Id tint 
case howtver, it would undoubtedly be perfectly superfluoiu Oat 
pictures should be painted on the retina. — The same thing duj be 
said of the other imprewions made on the other organs of the senaa. 
A man, when he is bora, has bis teeth formed in his jaw-bone: and 
if afier die proper 6me of his receiving nonrishmeat by sucking the 
breast of his mother, the teeth rise up and cut through the gum ; it 
has been said that nature makes his teeth rise up, when It is necessary 
to cut throup;h solid food. It is undoubtedly the Aknighty (who can- 
not err) that made this contrivance ; and not nature, a secondary falli- 
ble, and imaginary being.—In tike manner, in inflammation} a quantity 
of fluid is extravasated into the cavity or cavities of the inflamed parts ; 
this matter so extravasated, is converted into pus, deatrays the part 
ori^nally inflamed, makes its way externally, and is evscnated out 
of the system ; Icaviii}; a cavity, which is afterwardi J&lled up by 
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granulating flesh : a fresh skin is formed over this ; and the gianu- 
Uting flesh is converted into parts similar to those which were de^* 
strojed. This surely was a coDtrivance of that Being, who in his 
infinite wisdom created dl things : why should we transfer it to a 
secondary ima^narj being? — So in fever ^ the author has endeavored 
to show, that when tiie attack of fever takes place, it is followed by 
a hot fit ; and that the operations of the body which take place in the 
hot fit, have a tendency to carry ofF the derangement which has 
taken place in the cold fit— So also it has pleased the Almighty to 
give powers to the human body capable of prodtmng a crisis, which 
emrrits off the disease. — ^Why should there here be introduced such 
an imaginary being, as nature, to make blunders ; (not knowing 
when aome other imaginary substance has suffered an imaginary 
chanp) ? ->l8 it not much easier comprehended, that the body is so 
Gonsftniicted, that in all paroxysms of fever, an effort is produced to 
carry off tiie disease : although that effort does not always succeed ?*- 
Nor do other effbrts always succeed that the Almighty has pleased to 
l^ve to organized beings. (All seeds of plants attempt to grow ; though 
not <me in a million succeeds : And a single cod fish lays three millions 
of eggs in a year ; though not three of these produce codfish which 
arrive at maturity.) ~-lt is not therefore singular, if the Almighty has 
clioaea so to form the human body ; that every attack of fever should 
produce a hot fit, in which operations of the body ailte tending to 
cany off tiie disease, but which in fact do not dways succeed. Is it 
then necessary to have any reference to a secondary and imaginary 
being, who may make a blunder : and try to carry off* matter, before 
it is prepared for it ? — The fact is, that a fever begins gradually, in- 
creases to a certain point, and there continues for a certain time ; af- 
terwards (if the patient is not killed in the manner already men* 
tioned or cured by a crisis) it gradually diminbhes ; and goes pff* 
without any cause which has as yet been discovered. 

But let us return to the consideration, whether a fever should be 
left to itself; without the practitioner's employing any means to 
carry off the disease, (but only attending to the patient during the 
progress of it) : or whether he ought to employ some remedy to at- 
tempt to carry it off; (either by producing a perfect crisis, or by car- 
rying off the disease without any attention to the natural crisis bj 
yhidi it is frequently cured). 
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The first tl i^ which influences the practice is, the inquiij i 
reioediefl havi icen found out — bv whicli a perfect crisis inaj be pro* 
daceil : »r < )i mav caiiee the disease to be carried off, without lui; 
SttsDlion nntural progress or cure of it. 

Tlie^nr m n; that is of moment in atteodin^ to tliii prapositioii, 
i* the tffkofyiij nteh metlianes a» have bren emplm/td fur the pui- 
pose of shortening (he durullun of fever. And whetlier actuiU^ 
more fevers have been currd (so that (lie patient h«s perfectly rccov- 
ttvd.) whcTi such medietnes have been employed ; or when tlic fever 
has gODc thro'i^ its ordiniirT cuurtc. 

This nuentMin is exceedinj[ly difficult to determine, from the veiy 
great inarrurary i^ l/i^efulenee a* to mediclite ; (an inaccuracy so 
mat, that the autlior himself has no means of determining the 
slion}.^It is true in the FirtI Place, that besides his privata 
ctice for upwai'dNuf [wenty five years; he has been physician to 
lospibU. which leceivss nearly four thousand patients in a year ; 
I in which patients Isburing under fever, are always admitted in 
erence to others. 'Htere is almost always also febrile infection, 
h frc(]uetitly produces fevers in this hospital ; notwithstanding 
utmost precaution to keep it clean and well aired. — He thercforo 
might be enp|iosed to possess safficieut evidence, for determining 
whethcra regularcontinued fever more frequenOy terminatesin pa- 
tientsbeing restored to health, when theyare left entirely to theiti- 
■clves. (excepting fur the attendance given them, their I'eceivtngprop- 
^nourishment, and utlicr »afe-guards during the progress of the dis- 
fase) ; or whethera greater number recover, when means are employ- 
ed to shorten the disease. — It must be observed, however, tliat those 
people brought into the hospital already afllicteil with fever, may 
have had the course of that fever disttirhed, by remedies employ- 
fd befwc the patients »re received into the hospital ; though this 
cannotgenerally be found out. These fevers are besides rendered 
irreg^ilar bv the molii!;i .ii.i! lulijpie of bringing the patients into the 
[tospital. Tho^e who catch the fever in the hospital are likewise of- 
ten ill of other diseases: the symptoms of which ar« bo intermiDgled 
with tlie fever, as to render it perfectly irregular. — From these cau- 
ses the author has not been able to discrimiuate, with toy degree of 
certainty, what number of patients would recoytf, aiqipoaiDg they 
were taken ill of a regular continued fever ; the fever being suppos- 
fd left to pu^ue its ordinary course, without H^ intirtiyrfl <^ medi' 
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cihe.— In the Secand Place, the practice of medicine is so tmforiu* 
iMehf consiiiuied in England, that when a person is taken ill of anj 
disease ; he generally does whatever the first violent man he meets 
with tells him is proper to be done : or he applies to mercenary 
practitioners, (whose business it is to mix medicines according to 
the prescriptions of physicians who are supposed to have smdied the 
art ; without its being decided whether the cases are the same). — 
Stfpppsirig, therefore, that physicians were even very perfect in the 
knowledge of fever, the disease is commonly totally deranged be- 
fore if comes under their inspection. —If they were to endeavor to 
iKy down the evidences by which it might be determined whether a 
regular continued fever, in pursuing its ordinary course, wouH more 
frequently terminate in health, supposing it was left to itself, (the 
jkactitioner attending only to giving the patient proper food, and tak- 
ing care that those other things, which are called non -naturals, to 
wit, sleep, secretions, &c. be properly regulated) : or whether thef 
patient would more frequently recover when medicines were admin- 
istered : still it would be hardly possible, without such a formula 
as the authot hecs already points out, in the Medical arid Chirtifgi- 
dd Transactions: to deteVmine the question with any degree of ac- 
curacy. — It is further to be lamented in the Third Place, that where 
this difficulty does not take place, (as it ceHainly does not in sever- 
al parts of Europe, where tlie practice falls entirely into the hands 
of physicians,) yet no sets of comparative cases have been Recorded* 
These physicians have not pointed out whether the disease, rn pur- 
suing its own* ordinary course, (what have commonly been called 
non-naturals having been only attended to,) has oftener terminated 
in health ; tKftn where medicines have been employed to carry o£f 
fiief disease. Physicians have been too often more anxious to recom- 
mend some favorite practice or medicine : than after divesting them- 
selves of all prejudice, to endeavor to render medicine as certain ft 
science as it will admit of being made. 

Such being the situation of the subject, how can the author deter- 
mine, whether (supposing fever was perfectly regular) it would be 
better to let the disease go through the whole course ; or endeavor 
to carry it off by medicine ?— It is therefore left to him to show 
First, how to conduct the patient through the disease, (supposing the 
fever perfectly regular in itself; and that nothing has as yet been 
discovered, which will carry off the disease at oxKe s)— *Qd in the 

S4 ' 
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PI consider what ore the jw)wrrji()/'(Af«i«rfiMHM,wbidi 

ID m\ sed to produce a cri«f« similar lo tliat whicli takea 

! ordinaTy ourae of a continued fever, (as has alreadj 
nbed l) *"" •" '■"'■nj off'the disease in a manner altogether 

» thode, which put an end lo it in its ordinary c 

t argument tberefore to be pnrBiied is, what attentions are 
J, giippiimng irf are lo da nothing that n/taS prevent the fe 
Ti goiiijt through its onliuary course. 

Ant a/tfntion to be paid is to the situation oftlie patient [as t9 
h.'] Miin «\-idenlTy was M-ijiiiariy an iiilxdiitant of a warn 
U only ; where he ^ants no more covering to defend him from 
:lemeney of the atmosphere, than what ho was born with or 
-'° grows upon him. He wm probably driven into colde# 
war ; and in colder climes he began to hare more 
still, however, it was necessary rorhini,cven!n perfect health, 
wd himself by external clothing ; and, when without exercise, 
heat fo' the atmosphere by various means which he invented, 
Ularly by the burning of fuel.— A man affected with fever haS 
iwere of his systam depressed ; and tlicrefore cannot defend 
..elf against the cold of the atmosphere. Besides ; a degree of 
cald i^ireater than a man has been accuston^cd to, contracts all tlie 
external vessels ; and' therefore prevents that relaxation which 
ODglit to (ak« place in the crisis ; and of conBeijucrKO tends to pre- 
vent a crisis from taking placev It also tends to renderthe diminii- 
tion of the disease in the morning less considerable. — On these ac- 
counts, a man in a fever should not be steered to remain m an eH- 
moiphere (or any other medium) of too small degree of heat. ■ 

The heat of the surrounding bodies has a different effect on the 
human body, according to the degree of heat it is aceiuiomed to bear^ 
A man accustomed to live in a heat of 90° of Fahrenheit's thermom- 
eter, will feel surrounding bodies, heated to 70° extremely 
cold ; (he will feel them as cold as a man accnstvraed to live 
in 70° of heat, will feel a medium of W).- Therefore, in de- 
fining the heat in which a man should be kept in a fever, reference 
must be had to the country he is tn.>— In London, in die summer, 
an atmosphere heated to 65°, will not do mischief from being tos 
cold ; nor in winter, will an atmosphere heated to 55°, be noxious 
from its cold.--'7Q other cUmates, different rule* will take place * 
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«nd what tliese rules are, the author cannot accurately lay down. 
But he conjectures from what information he can procure, that in 
the warmest climates, 80"^ would not be noxious from its cold in 
the atmosphere ; and that in the coldest climate, less than 50*^ would 
be hurtful. 

There is a great difference, however, in the degree of heat which the '' 
atmosphere should have ; and that, which the substances immediatehf 
surrounding the body ought to possess.^— The t^/mo^Aere is often on- 
ly applied to the face, and drawn into the lungs ; especially when a man 
is in bed.— The/oce has been accustomed to various changes in the atr 
mosphere ; ^d whatever part has been accustomed to such changes, 
is much less affected by them.— With respect to the lungs ; the atmos* 
phere is tempered in its passage through the nostrils, mouth, throat, 
> larynx, and the beginning of the trachea; so that it cannot go so cold 
into the lungs, as to affect them much from its temperature. Moreover, 
there is in the atmosphere about a fourth part of a vapor, which we call 
pure air ; which is necessary to be applied to the blood in the lungs, in 
order to give the necessary vigor to the system. As in a fever there is 
also defuression of strength; it certainly ought not to be still more de« 
pressed, froma sufficient quantity of pure air not being thrown into 
the lungs. But since the warmer the air of the atmosphere is, it will be 
more rarefied ; a less quantity of pure air will be contai^ied in the same 
volume of it when the atmosphere is warm ;• while a small increase of 
coldness of the atmosphere thrown into the lungs, will be counterbal- 
anced by a greater quantity of pui*e air giving vigor to the system* On 
these accounts, the atmosphere in which the patieat is, may be colder 
than the bodies which immediately surround him.— With regard to 
the ^odies which immediately surround his persm, their heat should 
be ouch superior to the heat of the atmosphere ; in order that they 
may BOt produce contraction ; (thereby increasing the fever, and 
preventing relaxation and crisis from taking place.) In England, 
the heat of bodies immediately surrounding the patient should nev* 
er be less than 75^ in winter^ or 80° in summer, 

The next thing to be attended to is, libw this temperature of the 
atmosphere, and likewise the temperature of tlie bodies immediate* 
ly suirotlnding the patient; are to be kept up. — In the first place; 
}f the atmosphere be of too cold a temperature, its heat ought to 
be increased by some ipeans which will not diminish the proportion 
if pure i^r iu it; nor intro4uce into it any noxious^ vapor, or ftny 
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•otiil fluaiini; in it in small particles.- -According 

Itch men have of procuring conveniences, (ei'her to 

ttlth,) different measures ouj^t to be pursued; and 

I are not »ufBciont, the measures pursued muBt be 

at can he afforded.' 

neM place riecfissary for the author to state, whea 

not in readiness ; in what manner heat maj be pro- 

[>er degree . 

iiiirii; to be attendeil to is, that the mnde of produc- 

i *j »f tiiminiiih the proportion of pure air in tkeatinoi- 

nor mtrudure any noxious vnpor or any noxious Quid at 

Irs floating in tlie atmospliere.-— Therefore no fuel, (for 

of fuel is the common mode of producing heat,) should 

tlie room, uolesi all tlie vapois arising from it can be 

following piisiage ranAt part ol Ihe original text in Ibiii place ; 
o Hlsh la reul it, miiy be cnntcilt to lee it in ■ Dole. 
I haR EufEcirnt mrans ; ihe be^t mode of wirmin^ the atmoiphere 
uij the Birtu enier itllo vcs«eh surrounded by brtilinu *aler; after- 
* lei it puss into tcikU cooled (bj »ny mciin3) to >t leut 50" of t'aU- 
hermomeleri lliere being in tbese l^iller vesscis. ■ meani of allow* 

nurd vater to pasn ofl', without any cuiamunicalion between the con- 

d vipor and tlie vapor of Ihe eilernal aTmoBphtre.— The lie should then 
pais from tliese vesseU into another let of vessels, surroundetl by boiling wa- 
ten and from these the air so healed, should etiler into the bed chamber of 
tbe patient ; (so aa to keep ill heat up to the degree wbkJ) baa been poinled 
out),— The advan^ge of thia apparatus is, ibat all the water which was sus- 
pended in the air of the extemul atmoapbere will be diasoived in ii, «bea it u 
drawn mto the veaseU surrounded by the boiling water ; (as hot air dlMolrcs a 
much ^realer quantity of water, than cold air). Wtien the air is carried fniiq 
tbe Teasels surrounded by boiling water, into ihe seaseU coated to GOHiBr nn- 
derj tbe sidca of these reaaeli will cool tbe air heji to (hem < and precipitate 
tile water diasolved in it a^ the air paaaes along, (Gir all ot it aucceMively cornea 
inconiacC with tbe aidea of the cold fesaeU}. All the water which cannot be 
kepi dissolfed in the air in the beat of 60", (or whatever leaa degree of heat ic 
applied.) will be precipilaled i andean^ along with it all nolious particle*, 
whether aolld or fluid i (which will pasa off alung with the water in the appa- 
ratus applied for that purpose :) and thus the air will be left pure.— The air 
warmed by the second lei of Tcssela surrounded by the boiling water, may be 
let mto the bed chamber of the patient, in such quantity as to give the proper 
degree of beat .—Siicb would be tbe moat perfect means of warmiog the cbain^ 
ber, of a patient afflicted with fever. 
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entirely carried off. For besides that the burning of fuel destroy? 
a quantity of pure air, and renders it totally unfit for respiration; 
and therefore would oblige the patient (whose strength is already 
too much depressed) to make deeper or more frequent respirations, 
so that his strength would be further exhausted ; there are also 
▼ery often noxious substances (as vapors or small particles of so- 
lids or fluids) produced by the burning of fuel. (If there be, for 
example, pyrites or arsenical ores in the fuel ; then volatile vi- 
triolic acid, calx of arsenic, and other noxious matters, will be 
mixed with tiie atmosphere* which the patient breathes.) — From 
tiiis consideration, the room in which the patient afflicted with fe- 
irer is, should never be heated by fuel burnt in a chaffing-dish or 
kroner ; or by any contrivance by which the whole of the vapor 
arising from the burning fuel is not entirely carried off.— More- 
over, if the fuel be burned in a stove or furnace in the middle of the 
room, or where the vapor arising from «uch metalic substances is 
not entirely carried off; two mischiefs will arise. In the first place 
a calcination of the metal will destroy the pure air ; and leave 
tiie atmosphere (which the patient is to breathe) with a less pro- 
portion of it; and by consequence render it necessary ibr the pa- 
tient to make more frequent and fuller respirations, in order to take 
the same quantity of pure air into his lungs. In the second place, 
it oflen happens that noxious vapors arise from metalic stoves in 
which fuel is burnt. — If, however, a stove or furnace, containing the 
burning fiiel ; has its exterior constructed of porcelain, or any other 
substance not altered by heat ; neither of these causes of mischief 
will arise. If the outside of any such stove was to be heated to a 
much greater degree than that of boiling water ; then indeed parti- 
cles of animal and vegetable matter (which often float about the room) 
falling upon the surface of a stove, would be rendered empyreumat- 
ic ; and so contaminate the air as to rendei it noxious when respired. 
The author then does not see any objection to heating the air of th© 
bed chamber when necessary, by such a stove or furnace, (not apt 
to be at all decomposed or altered by heat) ; if the heat of the ex- 
ternal surface of such stove or furnace is always kept under the heat 
of boiling water.— If the chamber be kept heated by fuel burning in 
a grate or open Jire-place, (where all the air serving for the burning of 
flie fuel, together with all the vapor arising from the burning fuel it 
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IS canic f by a chimney) ; (here certainljr can no obJKtlou 
"mm 1 liimlion of pure air in the atmosphere, or from 

ler. yii intoiL-Tbe only iiu option witli regard to the 

i wny ig, whether it be perfectly and equally diS'used 

chamber of Ibc potlont, (or at least over tliat |Kirt 

patient is). If itba sndiAUaed, no miscliief can arise. 

Mir should be drawa into the room, iq such manner as tn 

k..v> >lic patient; tlien indeed thii mode of heating the room 

liave all tlie bad cR'ucta tliat have been alwvc enumerated, aa 

arising froiti tlie patient being exposed to too cold an atmosphere. 

Lention ahouUt tlieref'jre be paid, that no stream of cold air be a)- 

d to pass over the patient. — These are the mean* which have 

practised to heat the atmosphere surrounding the patient by 

lel. — The author i^ not acquainted with anymeana of^n- 

at in the patient's bed chamber preferable ti> burning fuel. 

,^xl means of keeping the patient in a proper degree vfheat, 

I modes of heating the subslanctn immfdiatthf surrouiuling the 

tA\ as the air of the atmosphere). — For this purpose, it 

:ef that a patient should be kept in bcil ; where th« 

.j«re equally difl'used all over his body, tlian when be is in 

ordinary clothing which he wears when out of bed. (There ar» 

r more cogent reasons for kev^plng him in bed in fevar, wliich 

1 be afterwards enumerated.) ---Supposing, then, that a patient 

aaonld be seized with fever, and that he is immediately to be put Ut 

bed ; if the bed itaelf is not perfectly dry, it aboHld be dried and 

hceted before a lar^ fire ; and clean sheets are to be bid upoa it, 

yliich are also to be properly wanned, (as are the other coverii^)-. 

—The bed should by no means be heated by aity hot substance, 

•nch at a wanning pan ; which, if there be any moisture about tjie 

bed or bed ctothea, raises that moisture ; thus doing essential mi»- 

fhief to the patient, a« will afterwards be eiplaiaed.-T -After the pa- 

tieot is in bed, the heat of the bed clothes or substances inunediate- 

ly BUTTonnding htm, can on/}/ be tsept tip by tht heat gen^roLtd by the 

patient himnlf. All that can be further done^ (if it be necessuy 

from the state of the external atmuphere to warm them) is, that 

they should be kept warmer, by forming them of substances which 

communicate heat with difficulty, (and which therefore confine the 

beat generated by the patient.) 

|t is likewise necessary that die slrenglk of the patient thotdd not 
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U exhausted by exefiion.--*ln the first place, the bed which is under 
the patient, should be of scft feathers $ which were better loosely quilt* 
€d, that they may be firm enough to g;ive support without giving way ; 
and at the same titne sufficiently loose to be very bad conductors of 
keat.— (The author must here remark, diat he is giving the best di* 
rections, as far as his judgment goes, knowing at the same time that 
they cannot be always perfectly complied with : yet it is necessary 
that the best should be known, that they may be approached tM 
nearly as possible.)-"—iS9me have thought that the bed had better be 
a mattress ; formed of wool or hair, firmly quilted. This the anthor 
' conceives to be part of that superstition, which inclines men in health 
to believe, that it is a meritorious act to give themselves pain. In 
fever, the body should certainly be supported by substances, which 
make its own weight less disagreeable to the patient. (This obeer- 
vati<m however belongs to another object of attention during fever; 
what is now treated of, being only the heat of surrounding substan- 
ces.) 

Under the circumstances at present under consideration, die heat 
is not to be lost by thepatierU*s being laid upon good conductors of it^ 
' Upon these general principles the following directions are given. 
^The covering over the patient ought to add, t6 the quality of not 
conducting heat readily, that of being of very little weight. — The 
immediate covering of the patient should be cotton cloth ; (that is, 
his shirt and sheets ;) 'as being less apt to conduct heat than linen^ 
—The author mentions, in the first instance, that which is the best^ 
without regard to expence: Therefore, an eider-down covering, 
quilted in some thin material, is the best: for although certainly 
[M'essure of bed clothes ought to be avoided, (since supporting that 
pressure is an exertion of tlie powers of the body ;) there is some- 
thing in the habit of bearing pressure more than equal to such 
slight covering.— At any rate the covering which goes over the sheets 
should be, (where it can be had,) of the netoest and lightest woollen 
oloths, such as are called blankets ; (for the wool of animals is so 
constructed, as upon being pressed together frequently, to weave 
itself into a thick and heavy substance, called felt ; which would by 
no means be a proper covering for a patient affected with fever). 

All kinds of clothes, when moistened with any watery fluid, be^ 
Come much better conductors of heat than when they are perfectly 
dry. For this reason, if firom the exudations from the patient hm" 



in nil icr vrnj) ihoy should become moist, tlifv oui{fit W 

Ted freoliaiu] tWy covi-rinp tie subitiluled in their - 

rtison fui- remoring nny of Ihe covering nf the 

it, is, that the evaporaiiun of tlie moisture produces 

16 apt to be Iriiiisniitied to the patient, and to pro- 

' VI biuh bas iilreailj bL-en said to arise fi-oni his 

ex|iuscd to too great a degree of coid.— The cold thus 

^ I ipt to act more fOrcibty upcm parlicutar parts of tha 

1 not uiually liecn accustomed to exposure to c(^' 

i Tt igch more hurtful. 

irto m 1 e been proposed to prevent Ihe patient'^ be- 
■ i "nui-h exposi cold ; (either of llie air of the atmosphere, 

Bol mtcg suiTounding him).---The next tiling to be 
r . of l« avi»id loo greata decree ofheatj (either in 

■' Ijere ur m i d eubstntircs surrounding the patient.) 

- I n eed ie a maiic, ^.'. much gieiiter difficulty to give direc- 

i ^b« nf») eiipecialty fur the aalhor, who lint ah*ayB practised 
pe,u.j and cold cauntneit! (particularly as few ot no attempts 
loen made in warmer climates to giveroolness to the at biosphere 
and the nubHtanccs surrounding the patient]. He can therefore od- 
\j cimin-torc by what means tliia object may be obtained,-— Even in 
tlie clinlalc of England, the a(iin>H[)liere is soinetitiies heated to a 
greater dearce than is con-vi-niout in fc\ers, (a^ has nlc.jady becH 
shown). The only way of cooling it, that can at all tt^ put in prac- 
tice, is by tlie ev.iporation of watery fluids ; which may be produced 
hy sprinkling water upon tlie floor and other parts of the bed cham- 
ber of the patient [provided they be clean.]— But then tliere is dan- 
ger of Ihc evaporation producing at times too great a dejp-ec of cold. 
Of [larlial cold. The effects of this arc soraewSat obriated by using 
(instead of pure water) water imprecated witli the essential oil of 
aromatic plants : (Tlie author, hD^^'ever, has not much dependence 
on this, although it feels very refreshing to the patient.) 

'Whenever the patient is in a climate, whose heat is less than 
ninety seven degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, (which is nearly 
the heat of tlie body of the patient,) removing the air in immediate 
contact, by putting the atmosphere in motion by any kind of fan ; 
r)ind4rs the air which is in immediate contact with the body much 
colder than k otberwiec Would be — Such means, in case of toO' wan* 
an atmosphere, sccra to be very j^per to be employed . 
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it is a quesiian, whether exposure to a stream of air colder than 
the heat of the human body, would be safe ?-«Certainlj if that 
stream of air contains moisture, it would do mischief; in conse- 
quence of the particles of water (which were before suspended in the 
air) being dissolved in it bj the superior heat of the body itself; and 
thus producing cold in too great a degree. — If the air however pass- 
ing over the patient under these circumstances, had no water suspend- 
ded in it ; :the author does not apprehend any mischief ; (excepting 
there was moisture immediately covering the skin : which being dis- 
solved in such dry airj might produce too great a degree of cold.) 

The solid substances covering the patient, in case of his being in 
too warm an atmosphere, ought to be thin ; but still however^ they 
should be bad conductors of heat, (such as cotton wove thin) : for if 
these should happen to get moist, and they were good conductors of 
heat, the cold generated by the solution of such moisture in the air, 
being immi^iateiy applied to the patient, might do a great deal of 
mischief (as has already been explained). 

In fever» a patient should avoid all extraordinary ejrer/iOTt^.— He 
should be placed therefore horizontally in his bed| or as nearly so 
as he is accustomed to be when in health. In this position he is 
supported every where by the bed ; and is- not obliged to exert any 
of his museleSi (as he is when in an upright posture,) to keep the 
parts in equilibrium. 

At the same time, great care should be taken, that his mind be 
kept free from all exertions whatever ; and especially all such 33 
produce any anxiety.-— In regular continued fever, when severe, 
the patient is not able to judge of any thing truly : The mind can- 
not arrange the arguments on each side of a question, so as to draw 
from them any perfect conclusion ; much less can it form a rule for 
any action : nor, when it has formed one, can it imagine the mode 
in which the effect is to be produced. No advantage can, tlierefore, 
be gained by exciting the patient^s attention to his affairs : and the 
force of the system is only exhausted by fruitless attempts.— If a 
regular continued fever should even be less violent in its beginning, 
so that a man might then attend to his aSairs with some effect ; yet 
any advantage gained thereby would be much overbalanced by im- 
prudently exerting the force of the system.— As soon, therefore, as 
a patient is seized with a febrile attack, he should immediately be 
put to bed ; and left under the care of one attendant only : and 

as 
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crery thing that c«n call the epci' atk i na of the suwl intoacfii 
be avrnded. — ^It iai|^t be' concehred, Aat tiie fnctitieaer, w1 
called in to attend die pifient^ need not be wuned to Amid 
ing anzietj in the mind of Ae patient aboot Ua difeaae: tt 
bowerer is necetaarjr; aa tiliere are manj pacti t iwic ia^ ^Am (finm 
inattention) make tie diaeaae tiie aobject of the iitou fifti B B tio^ iaJte 
Kearing of the patient. If has eren beeb afbincd (bf Umbo vbo 
wish to vilifj medicine,) that there are p tactiti eacra wlii^ est of ik 
point rf Tanity, talk leamedlj to the patientabovt Ua dEoenses aMi 
that tiiere are aome who have even wished, bj aianning the patiant, 
1o fix the disease, and prevent k from befaig carriedf of^* "Aat Ibia 
is tme, the antinir can hardTj bdiere: he onlj intends to wasa aD 
practitioners not to disturb tiienundf of a pstiebt at viy tiavn dis- 
ease, bat more particniarly in fever. 

The patient being laid in bed, in a poatnre nekrij ha ria on H aUwift 
sf proper d^ii;ree of heat and coverii^; the next thing ti» bo 
to is, the quaSijf of ike tOmnphtft which he breatiiea aac 
tiiat which- sonromids him. — ^It b necessarj, aa baa abeadj 
served, that a man shoold tike int^ ins Ivkigi a certain qoaaiiiTf af 
a vapor, called' pare air; (which has a certain elbct on tiie systm, 
necessarj fbr life). This vapor does not aifect the matter of the' 
bbdj, ina way manifest to the senses ; eteeptingtiiat it addayelloW 
to the red particles of the bh)od ; (which is always so altered in the 
circulation through the body, that it must pass back into the lungs, 
in order that a man shouM exist.) — This viqxM* makes aboat ar 
fburth part of the atmosphere.— The whole atmosphere is so mix- 
ed to«:et]ier by the currents which constantly occur in it, that pure 
air 13 found nearly in equal proportions in almost all situations; 
at least where the atmos]^ere does* not stagnate : (being the same 
in this respect, in a room in a private house; in the ward of an 
hospital in the centre of a city like London ; ina cultivated or an- 
cultivated country ; or over the sea ; or indeed in' any situation 
wliere currents of the atmosphere constantiy take place.) — In or- 
der, therefore, to keep up the due proportion of pure air in the 
bed chmber of a patient, it is merely necessary tiiat the air should 
not stagnate. ' 

The next tiling to be considered is, whether a d^ffkrtni propof- 
Hon of purr air would better suit the respiration of a patient in 
fever» than that pi\>nortion which is usuallj in the atamspbere.— 
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It is but lately that the proportion of pure air to the other vapors 
in the atmosphere has been found out; (it having been long knowu^ 
however, that there were various other vapors mixed with it in the 
atmo^ere). — Whenever any new and seemingly important fact 
has been discovered, (and lespecially if it cannot immediately be ap- 
plied to any advantageous purpose in roachaniqal or chemical arts«) 
mankind in general, and very often even practitioners in medicine, 
conceive it must be applicable to some medicinal purpose. (Just as 
fn infimt, when allured by any thing which glitters in its eye, applies 
it to its mouth, supposing it must be likewise exquisite food ; so infants 
in medicine are daezled with any surprising discovery, and imme- 
diately employ it for the cure of diseases^) Tliey do not consider 
how extremely difficult an art medicine is ; how fallacious experi- 
ments made in it often are (as has been observed lo^ ago by Hip- 
pocrates) ; and by what slow degrees valuable medicines have had 
their powers investigated ; (as for example, how long it was before 
the effects of the bark of the cinchona, and of mercury and antimo- 
ny, were brou^t to light : so far as they are already known).— The 
Uttthor therefore conceives, that in fever it certainly is not at al^' 
known, whether the fever will go through its ordinary course better 
or worse for tiie patient's breathing an atmosphere having a l^iger or 
less proportion of pure air. — The other vapors constituting the re- 
maining three fourths of the atmosphere, may some of them be nox- 
ipus; and others of them may be breathed along with the proper 
proportion of pure air, without detriment. 

As the vapors which constitute the atmosphere are extremely vis- 
cid, they suspend innumerable fine particles of various solids ; and 
also innumerable drops of fluids, which are principally water, (the 
effects of which last have already been attended to).— Many such 
substances may be very noxious and very improper for the patient to 
breathe in health, and be still more noxious in disease— That they 
are very noxious in many diseases, is easily seen from what happens 
in hospitals ; (as for example, in almost all kinds of wounds and ul- 
cers, inflammations and suppurations, and in all affections of any of 
the parts employed in respiration.) In all these diseases the patients 
in hospitals recover much more seldom, than in the air even of Lon- 
don ; (a town at least seven miles long and three in breadth :) and 
in such a town these diseases go on much worse than thc^ do in tilf 
country, at ti^e ^stance pf ten mi|^ from it' 
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T. wttch ader it to tmrtfiil u ihrw tTiM^n ; has not tvren iit-_ 

•Am* — ithrafli aru>u>x fmrn the taii;>« nf ■nimalti, tk« vft- 

■"■ ' friMi thrir bodip*. th* Tapor amiitj; from tl»e im- 

I ^ of BAtiR «WK i* cMtstantlr pfltrpfyin*. the v&por 

^^ wnvd for thr tnflamnutioa of ftiH, &c. ftrr itl imprafKr 

itiov TIm (Mrtirln nf wot, asbr^, Korse dunv, gravel. 

l4I ««> ty of «tS«r b^diH. Basting ialKFurnfa Ivge town, 

itaM MnllT iB|«o|>er ^ mpiratioD :-"lntt whkh of «II 

tnalt pvtklrt. nfon, loidf. or ^id*. ar« hurtfol iD the dh' 

•Ucfc h«*« ben « rtteil : la* by no inean« been inresti' 

n » iy ri» iot . (Ac oqIt mesm of int-Mti^tioR wlikh cxd id 

at be depended mpM}. 

vcrer Mswn tfww npon nar be, which ordiuHiT conUm- 

Av itlMM|hef« ef ui boapital or )»Tge tarn, tn lh« diseases 

e becB ■■■■M.taled ; — thej do aot seem to have ver_v bad 

■ A rccvUr coetined fever. A patient in k regular contin- 

vr. gen thnn^ its coarse [wnder eiactlv the ?&inetreatin«lt) 

>i in St. Tbesias's hiatal ; as be doe* in the countrr, or in 

ID which BO Boxioas particles ai« known to exist. — It is nn- 

btedty tne. that vapor amii^ tnm potrid substances depresses 

IhOsu^MClb : and in so far mmt be noxian<i in fever: bat when care 

is taken Ti> i*'Xil si.'i [>utn-f>rtinf!, ami T>t i pmper circulation) (o 

k«ep a dae profnttioa of pare air ; infertia«s v^Nir and most other 

Boxiotts suhKances, do not seen (from expoienee) ta have nvch elV 

Cect IB re^lar cuMtinted fever. 

TWtAin^mnst be observed, therefor e , in regnhting the air of 
the nwm in which iStt patient b confined in sach a fever. — Flrs^ 
that there shall be a n'rmfafMM of the air; (or, in odier words, tlut 
sach a quantity of air shall enter the looot and pass ont of it, as is 
■nfficient to keep np the propn" proportion of pore sir). This most 
be done IB such a manner, as that the fresh air passing in ^all not 
flow in a stream over die bed of the patient ; lest it do mischief by 
its teniperalttre. — Secondlv, it is necessary that the air sha)) not be 
tonltmanmird ty putrtKtnl mtfrrv. it is mnch better then that the 
food, (and whatever else is necessary- for the patient,} dionld be pre- 
pared in a chamber adjacent to that in which be lies ; and that only 
Ae attendant upon the patient should be Fvflered to remain in hiR 
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A regular continued fever, if it be left to pursue its own course, 
{Continues (as has already been said) for between two and three 
weeks ; if the patient is not lost, or if no crisis takes place. A man 
cannot live for so long a time without some nourishment. — It is 
therefore necessary, in the next place, to inquire what food and drink 
should be employed during the progress of the ditAise. 

In the first place it is to be observed, that in a regular continued 
fever, there is no time in which the patient is free from the disease, 
(as there is in a regular tertian) : and therefore tho^e rules, which 
have been laid down as proper to be followed in a r»r:;'il;ir tertian, 
are by no means applicable in a regular continued fever.— In a reo*- 
ular continued fever, no principal meai can ever be employed ; (as 
the organs of digestion are always too much deranged, to be capable 
of converting a large quantity of food of any kind into chyle and 
Mood). — On the other hand, there is this great difficulty in the ordi- 
nary state of the body in health ; namely, that in man, any inter- 
ruption to the process of digestion, arising from fresh matter being 
tiirown into the stomach, always interrupts the process, so as toren^- 
der it much more imperfect ; and often indtices disorder of the 
whole system. (This nevertheless is not the case in all animals ; 
for a horse is constantly throwing in fresh matter, and the processes 
notwithstanding are going on v^ry perf\3ctly).— A man however is 
often so far deranged in fever, as to render it in many things neces- 
sary to deviate from his ordinary modes of life in health. In a reg- 
ular continued fever, for instance ; the food cannot be thrown into 
the stomach in great quantity at once ; without greatly disoixlering 
the whole system, increasing^he disease, and rendering it irregular. 
Small quantities only must therefore be thrown in at a time ; and 
this must be often repeated. 

In a regular continued fever, be it ever so slight, no solid animal 
food ought ever to be employed ; (whether quadrupeds, birds, rep 
tiles, or insects).— Solid animal food, during its digesUon, in a reg- 
ular continued fever, greatly increases the heat to the feel of the pa- 
tient; still ipiore to the feel of the by-stander; and frequently 
(though not always) to the thermometer. It produces great rest- 
lessness and sense of uneasiness, and an increase of depression oi 
strength, during the time it remains in the stomach and intestines. — 
It totally deranges the fever; and often produces the appearance of- 
a fresh paroxysm. If it be made use of about noon, or befo^. th% 
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nest evening otscerbation ; iliis in almost always ronilered more 
violent." --It is true, indeed, that if an ermr be committed by em- 
plaring solid animal Tuoi! ; yet after it has once pa-ssed through the 
i[ile«tina] r.aB8l», the system ^lerally recocfrs itself; the patient 
being only weakened by the cKtniordinary eierliou, and rendered 
teia able to <>t]p|Mrt himself during the ramainder of the disease. 
But if this kind of food be jitr-iinttil in, it increases the evening es- 
acerbalions extremely ; brings on delirium much faster, and in « 
much greater degi-ee than it would otherwise artee ; and prevent* 
the fever from being worn out by its own progress, (ai it olherwi»e 
would be). — All solid aninul fiMkl is therefore, in evrry cair, to be 
rejected thrwi]?hiiut tlie whole prog^-ess of the disease. 

£em after the di»ta»r ha» hem irnninaltd by a crisia, atiima) food 
in a solid «t«fe should be rejected; (Aerr bring no cause which 
Hm produced RcUipui, (as far as the autliur'fl observation ha« goneO 
sajreijuailty as uhing solid animal food too aovn. Supposing even a 
complete crisis, should have taken place, and entirely terminated 
the disease : it ougfit to be at least ylof or »«- i/ffya, before any solid an- 
imal food is ventured upon.— -The author wishes to press this more 
■trongly ; because, if a perfect crisis should take place, the appetite of- 
ten returns and the patient is left in a very weak state. It has, in this 
«a*e. been often conceived by the patient, and much more frequent- 
ly by the bv-standers j thnt solid animal food would soon restore 
Ilia strength. It must, however, be rementbercd, that when a com- 
plete crisis takes place, and carries off tlie fever entirely ; the de- 
pression of strength (which wu > symptom of the fever) ceases; 
^nd the weakness, which wta produced by the exertions and de- 
nngement of all the facultiei in the system, is no longer increasing} 
|uidth&t the patient, with very moderate nourishment, and .with the 
sleep and rest so apt to ensue after the fever has been completely 
puned off; will have his strength restored in a very short time;— 
without using any thing that shall run any risk of re-invdocing the 
disease. 

The same objections arise agunst the use of such animal fluids u 
ore coagidfiied by the coagulating juice of the stomach j (such aa 
serum, ^gs, and other fluids of the same kind), — These become 
solid as soon as they are thrown into the stomach ; and have the 
same effects in disturbing the whole system, dorii^ their (tigeqtian, 
«s have beeii just enumerated to be produced by 8<did animal fotx}- 
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'"Milk is a fluid of this kind ; (being coagulated bj the coagulating 
Juice of the stomach as soon as thrown into it) : and it has been 
reprobated bj HippoiCrates, and many other practitioners. This 
sutgect, however, will be considered more fully hereafter. 

All such vegetable substances, as cabbage, lettuce, green pease, and 
the Kke, are to be r^ected ; on account of their disposition to run 
into the vinous and acetous fermentations ; which the stomach (hav- 
jpg its powers depressed by the fever) is now not strong enough to 
counteract: — Neither is it able to induce those fermentations which 
convert the food into chyle. — Chyle is therefore not formed from 
such food ; but a considerable quantity of vapor is extricated during 
ftie time these substances remain in the stomach and. intestines ; dis- 
tending and producing in them spasmodic contractions. 

In the beginmng of a regular continued fever, no very grM nour- 
iihment i» required; (the system being aUe to support itself for a 
time^ without any thing being thrown in to be formed into chyle and 
Mood.) — In the case of a man in health, whatever quantity of food 
k durown in, a certain part only is converted into blood : the remain- 
der being either converted principally into water, and thrown out of 
the body: or into expressed oil, and deposited in the cellular mem- 
bnme, (or what is by some called the adipose membrane). Hence 
we 8ee» that where food can always be had in plenty, and the appe- 
tite is such as provokes a person to employ a great deal more food 
than is capable of maintainuig the proper quantity of blood ; if the 
superfluous quantity of chyle be converted into water, and evacuat- 
ed ; the person liemains thin :— Butif on the other hand, a great 
part of the superfluous quantity of food is converted into expressed 
ail; B, great quantity of fat is accumulated in almost every part of 
the body. When more food is used than is necessary for keeping 
up the proper quantity of blood ; there is always some quantity (rf* 
expressed oil (and perhaps some other sub^nces) formed in the 
body. These are laid up, as it were in a reservoir; are absorbed 
and brought into the circulation again; and are converted into bloody 
and supply in a degree the want of proper nourishment.— ^y what 
froeess they are converted into blood is not at all known; butthatthey 
are so, is evident ; (in as much as a person strong and well nourish- 
ed, does not lose his fluids and become so emaciated in fever, and in 
many other diseases; as if he had had less blood in his blood ves- 
sels, and less fat, &c. when the disease firsttookplace.— But when 
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a great quantity «f ojircssed oil is depositril in the cellular mem- 
bnuic ; it dues not better supply tlic plocc of fooil, thui if a moder- 
ale quantity had bwn oo dcpoiuled ; (the (wwcth of ihe body not 
boiii^ able to make above a certain quantity uf eii{>rc-.->'<ed <ul iiitn 
blutxl.) Or in otliur uiml* it may be said, that althou<(ha man with 
a modTatfi qniuitity ttf vxymsxd oil (thai ii^, a man moderately I'at,) 
can undoubtedly Buppert liimsclf in a finer, better than a ntan who 
wan umacialitl whvii xiw disease took place ; yet a laan with a very 
large quantity oi' expreaacd oil i» hurt by the ahatirptiiin bclitg in- 
«r«»ed in conm-qucnce of the fever.— -{Thi- power of the system is 
thence oppressed by the quantity of expressed oil ab^orlml i which 
not being converted info Uawi, roust be converted into naler, to be 
tKrownouluf the body.) — When therefore a man is in a proper state 
•f Qourislimciit when a (ewr bec;ins, [since in his body ttiere is mat- 
ter HJiidi may in part supply ttio loss of the blood during its prt^- 
grei>B) i ii ii noi to distui'k the ^y em, by exhibiting any kind 

of food nablc lb i^-, this eRect. ii: fint davi uf this disease- 

If it could be fon '« i ;ve. ^ns, (as it may be in many 

casciii) that it would I »„ „ regtilnr UtlermUicnt, in a 

few days; it ivould ii . ..nei <u derange the ayatem, by ex- 

hibiting any kind of food that nu^ut produce any disordeV in it; 
[such derangcmeiil preventing perfect inlennissioiis from taking 
placid). -"But if it be known, (from the rules tliat hare already been 
laid down,) that the disease is mure likely to be a continued ferer ; 
aUh(iuf;h no nourishment is wanted inyned lately, there ii ill after- 
wards come a time when a much greater quantity of nouiishnwnt- 
will be required. The derangement of the oigans of digestion also is 
not so creat in tli* first days of the disease, as it cornea to be af- 
terwanlit ; so that upon the whole, considering what may happeA 
afterwards, (tliat is to say, how much nourishment will be wanted,) 
it is better not to let tlie patient sink ; but to give him as much food 
and such food, from tiie beginniug,^ will not [Hvduce diaturbaoce. 

Every kind of food which is odAentw to Iht stomach when it gets 
into it, produces considerable d^turbauce» in tlie system during the 
time it remains in the stomach ; (such as a strong solution of gum 
arable, and jellies formed from the meat of young animals, or from 
the membraneous parts uf aiiimaU dissolved in water) : such sub- 
stances, therefore, irhould be avoided. — Farinaceous matter, coag' 
ulated by heat and afterwards dissolved in water, forms a food. 
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which givea indeed moderate nourishmapt; but then it is nof adhe- 
ihe to the stomach ; does not produce any disturbance in the sjs* 
tern, in consequence of solidity ; nor is it apt to Ssdl into the viaous 
iMTficetous fermentation, (and is not therefore acescent or flatulent), 
farinaceous v^table food, if dissolved in water, without bdng^Sral 
coagulated by heat or othermsty affords a very viscid solution ; which 
adheres to the stomach ; and produces great disturi>ances in the sya* 
tern.— We have seen that the ancient Greek physicians were extreme- 
ly careful to coagulate farinaceous matter before they exhibited it to 
their patients, either in a solid form or dissolved in water ; as [in] their 
panU bUcoctus, or bread twice baked ; (the coagulation not penetrat- 
ing sufficiently through the whole of it on its first exjposure to heat). 
On the same ground they broke down the &rinaceous seeds of wheat 
and other grains, into small particles, (although not quite into flour;) 
and exposed them to heat in an oven until they were browned. — 
80 likewise barley water is prepared, by boiling in the first place the 
iiarleyin water, till it be coagulated; throwing away that water; 
and dien employing fresh water, by which part of the barley shaU 
lie diss^dved. Such a solution of farinaceous matter in water, forms 
(he simplest nourishment in fevers and odier acute diseases.— -Solu- 
tions of farinaceous seeds, thus prepared, (first by taking off the 
husks fi*om the seed, then boiling the cotyledons or farinaceous parts 
in water, afterwards throwing away that water, and lastly adding 
more water, until a part or the whole of the farinaceous residue is 
diuohed;) form that kind of nourishment which gives the least dis- 
turbance during its digestion.— It has been contended by many 
practitioners, that no otjier food should ever be employed in a reg- 
ular continued fever ; as they have thought that it is of much more 
consequence to avoid all disturbance, and consequent irregularity of 
the fever; than to give nourishment in a greater degree. Other$, 
again, have thought it of consequence to give more nourishment. 

The next preparation of farinaceous matter is made by forming it 
into a eake, balling it, and afterwards boiling it in water until it is 
not quite dissolved ; and so exhibiting it to the patient. (Sago 
•eems to be the farinaceous pith of some palm tree, prepared in this 
manner.) . 

The author, in his Treatise on Digesiion, has shown (by an accu- 
rate experiment,) that the same quantity of the same food in a 9oUd 
ftmu i^ves much greater nourishment, than when it is disitoktd in 
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jbBO large a quantity of essential at/, to be 'agreeable to the stomach 
jdaring the tim^ of a regular continaed fever ; (although the flavor of 
Ibis essential oil is often very agreeable to a man in health). They 
also ccmtain more or Iciss of a mucUaginous adhesive matter. — By 
drying txhj exposing them to the heat of boiUng water, the adhe- 
sive matter is coagulated, and loses its adhesiveness ; the essential 
oil is in a great measure evapmited ; and the objections arising from 
these sources are of consequence got rid of.— ^The mischief however 
arising from their fixvor and from their adhesive mudlage, is not so 
great as to prevent them from being employed, when recent ; should 
ftey be good of their kind (and especidly grap^) ; p^\ided they 
ke fhlly ripe. 

Jtnother class of fruits contains (besides native vegetable acid,) 
fcrmentable mucilage, sugar, and generally a smaU proportion of an 
adhesive mucilage like gum, with a quantity of farinaceous matter ; 
.•^-and audi are apples, pears, apricots, peaches, and nectarines. — In 
the tribe of aj^es there is a large proportion of farinaceous matter 
and adhesive mucilage ; and therefore apples and pears may be em- 
]doyed in regular continued fevers ; but not unless they have had 
Iheir mucilaginous substances coagulated by heat ; which also de« 
stroys (in a great measure) the fermentable mucilage with which 
ihej likewise abound, foiled, baked, or rqasted, they may there- 
fore be employed as food, in a regular continued fever. 

Peaches, and other fruits of the same kind, (when they have been 
improved by cultivation) contain little else but farinaceous matter 
and sugar, [in addition to water] ; and may therefore be employed 
without any previous preparation. 

The fruits of the cucurbitacea (whether ripe or unripe) are ver^ 
unfit to be given in regular continued feyer ; or indeed in any dis- 
ease, where i^ is necessary to employ food of easy digestion.— They 
contain a mucilage, which falls into fermentations with more diffiv> 
cuitj, than any substance that we know. They resist so strongly 
the fermentations which take place in the stomach, (although them- 
selves of a loose and flabby texture ;) as to have remained in the 
stomach above three days ; and to have them thrown up again un- 
dissolved and almost unalteredj-f-Of this kind are cucunditers, mel? 
cms, &c. 

These are the vegetable substances employed % foQ)d» with the 
properties whi(:h render them fit or unfit to be ma^e nfe of, in reg-^ 
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olv cantinued ferer, accanling lo the drgrtt of the disease.-- -"niKt 
». >n a rery r'uJenl rv^v coDtinoed feTer, at lite be[>iiining, if tbc 
pfttknt be in perfect hejilch and strength, and wdl nourished ; noth- 
iag bat ioliiIia<e of fariiuci«us nuttter, coaguUUed bt/ hetU, shoald 
be l^nt* '- ir tiM fever \a nol »o Tiolent, allhou^ there appear to be 
sil^ for nuch noari&fameiit at tlie moment ; jet, as there 
ean«rvard3 when the fever will be more violent and 
s of digestion mure, it it proper lo employ farina- 
LuMlnearlji dissolved again in water, {nuchas 
■)[•) : «r «■!; a^mewhlt ?afieiied again by the water, (as barley 
iMtled wft, Cw.) i b)getb«r iritb auth ihnfi as hare been above pwul* 
e4<Ml. 

It has been a <)uestioa, nhoiher aor .inim^ Food should erer be 
employed in rc^lar continued fevers ; manr practitioners haviiig 
contended stroogU, that no animal food should ever be given.— -An- 
imal fond (of any kind] is certainly nuch more apt to disagree with 
the »tuuach. to produce a great sense of heat throughout the system, 
and to render dte pulse more frequent ; than tliose vegetable sob- 
ttancea vhich hare been enumerated as proper to be employed in 
regular continued fet er. Mweover men mny live and be nourished, 
and their strength be perfectly kept up, by vegetable food iJone ; 
{even when they undergo great labor, or use violent exercise).- --If 
thus in htaltk, food of easy digestion is sufficient to maintain the 
powers of the body ; it is certainly citable of nuunlaining them in 
Hitatt; (wbere from the faciK^ of its digestion, a greater prapof- 
tioQ of it will be converted into chyle, than of animal food (^ much 
B0T« diffieuh digestion}. 

Wbether it be ever prt^r for mankind to use animal food, is a 
question foreign from the present dissertation : The present tjuestioti 
being, whether animal food should be employed by a patient afflict- 
ed with fever.— The author is inclined to thuik, that it is neTer 
necessary or proper for the piitient to use animal food of any kind 
in a regular continued fever.— But the habit in England of using 
ammal food (in a large proportion to the whole] ha& induced an idea ; 
that a patient could not be sustained through a r^lar continued fe- 
ver without using animal food. This prejudice is so strong, that it 
is impossible to prevent the attendants on the sick from giving them 
animal food. — It must therefore be considered, what kind of animal 
food mil produce the least distarinnce )a the aysten. - 
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In the first pUce, no solid animal food should ever be exhibited to 
a patient affected with a regular continued fever. — Solid animal 
food (even such as is of the easiest digestion, as fowls; and 
white fish of a moderate degree of firmness, 9fi whitings ;) has been the 
cause of tlie greatest number of rdapwst when used after a crisis or 
by a convalescent ; that have come within the knowledge of the au< 
thor. — Of consequence, it must do much mischief during the time of 
a r^^ular ccmtinued fever, bj rendering the relaxations more imper- 
fect, and the exaceiiiations more violent : and ought therefore by no 
means to be used, mtil the patient becomes perfectly free from all 
appearances of the disease. 

If animal food then is to be employed at all, it should be in solu- 
Hon m water : — but all solutions of animal food in water, are not of 
die same kind. — In the first place, there are certain solutions of ani- 
mti food in water, which contain mucUaginous matter, which coagu- 
l&ie* (that is to say, becomes insoluble in water) ; and consequently 
is made solid, as soon as it gets into the stomach.— Such substances 
when they are thrown into the stomach are as difficult of digestion 
as solid animal food ; and ought therefore to be rejected ; (such as 
whites of eggs, serum of blood, ^.)— Such substances may in gen- 
eral be easily irtoum, by heating them to the heat of boiling water ; 
in which degree they coagulate. 

MUk however is a fluid which always coagulates in the stomach ^ 
but does not coagulate in the heat of boiling water.— It has beei\ 
generally thought, that this fluid ought not to be made use of in 
continued fevers. (In one part of the works of Hippocrates, it ia 
said simply, that it is bad : in toother, that it ought not to be given ; 
unless the fever is very long.)— Sometimes the author has seen it 
coagulate in the stomach so firmly, as to render the patient sick ^ 
the sickness bringing on vomiting, during which coagulum wa^ 
thrown up, resembling a tendon.— In such cases milk is undoubted-, 
ly a very improper food.— Milk consists of a solution of a mucilagin- 
ous substance in water, expressed oil, and, sugar ; and there is pert 
haps likewise in it a little of the neutral salts of the blood. The 
sugar contained in it corrects any putrescency that might take place 
in the chyle, (rather disposing it to be acescent) ; and the expressed 
Oil (being every where mixed with it) prevents it, when it coagulates, 
from forming a very firm mass; so that altliough it be always coag- 
ulated in the stomachs of children, it digests easier than almost any 
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These aie the attentions to be paid to naurishment'dnring the con- 
linuance of a regular continueil fever. 

• 

Thirst is often a very distressing symptoin of fever : and the 
•pinions of practitioners have differed very moch with regard to the 
quantity, as well as quality, of the fluid to be made use of for drink. 

The andeni Greek physicians thought it improper that the patient 
should drink any thing at all, during at least part of the disease ; as 
they conceived that any kind of drink increased the fever, and oc 
cinoned greater thirst ; even' water alone. Modem practitioners, 
(with a view of rendering the blood thinner,) have forced the patient 
to drink a much larger quantit/ of water or watery fluids, than he 
K^oold drink of hid own accord. 

That the blood is thick, and in cons^uence obstructs the small 
vessels in fever ; was a doctrine formed by authom, who were not 
acquainted with the substances of which the blood consists.^— They 
did not know that its most essential parts are red particles, coagu- 
laU'e lymph, and serum ; that there is besides these a solution of 
nradlag^ous substance, (similar to that which is formed where pu- 
trefiu^tion has taken place) ; that there is a solution of natron mu« 
riaitum, ammonia muriata, and ammonia phosphorata ; besides other 
nentral and earthy salts ; and thM besides all these substances there 
it also water, (not in a state of chemical combinati<m with aoiy sub- 
stance, but diffused through them.)— There is therefore a larger 
quantity of water already in the blood-vessels, than is necessary to 
dissolve or combine with any of their contents. — That it is (rue 
that there is water not chemically combined, is shewn by this ; that 
when the blood is exposed to some of the fine filters in the body, 
(such as the pores of the skin or the kidneys,) water is filtered off, 
sometimes perfectly pure. But filtration being a process which 
never separates two substances chemically combined ; water so fil- 
tered oft*, is not in combinatioh with any of the substances from 
whence it is filtered.— If more superfluous matter were thrown into 
llie blood than is already in it, it would not render any part of the 
blood thinner, or more capable of passing through vessels it could 
not pass through before. The only effect of it would be, that when 
blood came to a vessel so small, as not to let any other part of the 
Mood pass through ; the water would pass through, and leave the 
•tker parts of the blood behind. Throwing, therefore, a larger quan-- 
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tity ot water into the blnod-vesseU wauM not thin any purt of tiM 
blood, that wa!» too viscid; ku iis to make it pa^s through vessels 
that il coutil 111)1 pn«» Uii-ough before (on uccount of its viscidity).—- 
!t is not iieceMsry therefore, to force Uie patient to drink more wa- 
ter than lie r'loiises, fur ihe jiurpoae of thinning tlie blood ; as au 
sucli i-Kuct arises from throwing in a larger quantity. -"There are 
mmn/ olhir ,1. giiinents, by which it might be shewn, tJi at drinking 
more water than the patient is naturally inclined to do fruin his 
thirst, in no way alters the cliemicai pi-nperticA of the blood ; (that 
is, those properties which distinguish the several parts of it from one 
anolhci-. or from nny other substance) :-~l»ut what we have already 
ux^'d .ippears perfectly sufficient. 

An it is not necessary or useful to give a quantity of water great* 
er than the patient choones to diink ; bo on the other hand, the not 
giving a Mufficicnl gutinfilif awarding to the thirst, aeeins In have 
aiiticii (as far as can be judged) from that superstition, which has in- 
tluccd mankind to refrain from tiling agreeable, in oider to pro- 
duce some salutary elTect ; (just as luen think they will go to heaven 
by not eatini^ animal food fur two days in (he week). -'-The author 
tlien conceives, that Uie patient should be allowed to drink aa much 
as he desires. 

Another question has been much agitated ; namely, whether the 
drink should be enhlbited hot or cold. ---The ancient Greek pliyu- 
cians exhibited water in fex'er, not only cooled lo the heat of the at- 
mospliere. but cooled to the freezing point ; and they ^ve such cold 
water, to the (juantity of a quart or two, to be drunk at once. The 
purpose for which such quantities of very cold water were exhibited, 
will be taken notice of afterwards. (At present only the ordinary 
fomi and drink of the patient are treated of.)-- Some modem practi- 
tioncra conceive, that cold fluids thrown into the etomach, would 
render the bltwd thicker ; and would make it pitiduce obstruction. 
Cold undoubtedly increases Ihe viscidity of all fluids ; (as is shewn 
by a cold fluid passing through a filter much slower than the same 
ftoid wlien it is hot). Bui the body is always kept nearly in the 
same degree of heat ;— and probably one of the wen of this equal 
heat is, tliat there shall be tw allemlionoj the viaHdily of Ihejivid*, 
Bo as to affect the fUti-ationa which are constantly taking place; (by 
which some of tlic most important animal functions are perfonned)- 
— When cold water is thrown into the stomach, the power in th« 
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Stomach iisdf of keeping its own temperature, (in common with the 
•ther parts of the bodj«) will prevent <he heat of the blood in it from 
being brought below the ordinary heat of the animal. — The rapidity 
with which the blood passes through the vessels of the stomach, 
would hardly allow time for it to be much affected by the heat of 
water in the stomach. (After a man has put his hand in water even 
as cold as the freezing point, the author has found blood taken from 
a vem ai the arm not cooled below 90^.) If the blood was r(snder- 
hi so tiiick -as to be capable erf' obstructing the vessels, the ves* 
ids 4^ flie stomach itself would not escape obstruction: but no mis- 
chief arises to the stomach when frozen watery fluids are thrown 
into it. (Thousands of the inhabitants of London are every day in 
the practice of eating ice ; and we find no mischief arise from throw- 
ing it into the stomach in health, nor yet in fever.) — When a vein 
also is opened, and blood flows from it into a basin ; the coagula- 
Ue lymph separates from the water by which H was dissolved, and be- 
comes solid ; But thecoagulable lymph becomes solid equally, u^Ae/A- 
er the blood be kept in the heat of the human body : or be heated 
only to the heat of thawing water, which is less ; or to the heat of 
130^ of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which i^ more, than it can ever 
be exposed to in the human body.— There is tiierefore no reason 
to believe, that cold water thrown, into the stomach, (especially in. 
such quantity as the patient chooses to drink,) can make any alter- 
ation in the thickness of the blood, by its operation in the stomach. 
—The author therefore concludes, that as it is of no use to restrain 
the patient from drinking as much as he pleases, or to compel him to 
drink nipre than he chooses ; so it is of no use to prevent him from 
drinking it to the degree of heai that he likes best.* 

The next ihing to be inquired into is, the qualUj/ of the wateiy 
fluid that is used for drink in continued fevers. 

Water is obtained without any artificial process, as it flows out df 
the bowels of the earth by springs. But in this case it almost al- 
ways contains some saline substances ; (most commonly natron muri- 
atum, or magnesia vitriolata, or both :) and likewise very often a 
vapor, which was called gas by Van Helmont, (who first discovered 
it } ; and since his time fixed air, and by many other names.— ^1iea 

* Is this alvtys correct, us for example, where perspiration has begun ; and is 
therr no festnttion also as to the quantity to be drank, when the water is cold ? 
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dM witar puMi ia i ifrani from Oe qvofr a^Mif b flii dfilMl^' 
pktrai thtpsftrapantM, wd die M&r avAcMfiHij Mfti^ 

« Wrrr. (tllhen|h It mty be miied widi eaift^ BaHtr, v^ft i^ 
tliite ito MMjMrOcj J iiodiiDg is fimnd rJwriMH y cMfetoai 4M' 
iftwkKM. »■* 

Him* b • immIi ^ inomporitumtf mUna aalli, fconsistiog of 
ai«(«4aMl w kUuli, ctUeil nnirraf nltt ; of ftn acid anil a meu). call - 
«<MHil«KrMlta) udoruiaciduduMrili. (-■i1l<-<l r.ir% ults:) 
tnUvh IkM Wmi ukm too little notice of bf pnit'iiionei-s in inedi- 
<^t iMMMi^iliiwnaftw of great impor&rKi- in H><- ciliibidon of 
iMiMthw^ K > — tml. wrtalfic. <r eutli;\- ^ult, be dissolved in 
Ihn^ ■» ■wiA 'wH i i » wM Jiwaht tt,iiidbc merely Dipowdti) 
*»i^$ a* eWM(»«mdn|bM: bat if this «siuratc<l sola^ 
k* *»• JBhrfHt «ilk • i iaM<tr «Mi qaud^ of sprio;:. river, ur raui 
«Mm. anil «HMl«^«Mt to dw air, Um nlta h ill be decompoKnl-— 
|W MMMI aehk «iM Am Uv* dwir alkali converted into magiK- 
aft,; 4lkaa»M4klfeft«i«l**n W hat; ualdte majtriFBin will then 
MI»!tl»MaHk la — ariic arfu, rfae^ Ae meul falls tu the bot- 
Mk«k»<4«K <aM)lk hwHaUavt «Mk|«c lir: and that calx is 
W MnkT ■£». (he acid again will 
10 Ae bodaaKi— .^A easy eipenmeiit 
~ I of cnjiratn vitnobtum in 
<MMt. «Mi V. I >«»# kt a w«« ^ifet» <i|«m4 (• tke ur'cf Ibe «t- 
<*M4^*s- .Mt i « ii oMMiti ;Mr^«;ii £lf«r aad tnaqaRot: Bat 
I -* vt > .Sr^ )« iuk «k1»iAm 'ant 1 «tse ^bs* (boltfii^ two' 
■k>H\ V •>'* v ^'^- *'■«> « "hit vaoK : ^ fiqair will be at fint 
•v«-<iN ■> ..fc.^y.1*— > >k> n vw Jhu.a moat it wiBbq^ to* 
^. > »^^^ ». « «M. Ik** w tmu- kUitr <alx willftB to Oe' 
v«»'.*> ■'v>^^'^•AMA 1 <t* -^yrr- iL wami warn; wh ea 
A «,^.;«. watetK <UM Mi-n^ '«tx ,riHdu'aM2a Aftm, if Aejr 
»« v> ■• ■» •— I H*.**.f«« ». fta ■*ao«, an- dm^oacdaa' 
x<^ -V'Mk'a ov ^ «i A i>' Twm iw fcu n ,— h a» — er. (if we 
>v v^'* ^ v>-»> * ^>«a>«>.<M »>>ti«M*a.- M »r 4an»r «f ^na^ imr, 
. -« >.■»**. -t-M .» v»« ^ v-ikc V rwi-w tc asiMaa^ (aad of 
. .s,.»ws , vMf«* • 1 ,■■'**»" * »■•»««*» amhMtfr^at Aecnd 
\ -. s\ K»-». 'V •'s. ,'*»■*.• « w Mtnn wr (aataiin a 
waw MMBi ^wartar 
i-wc «i ay 1 1 still' 
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To return from this digression ;— a person accustomed to anj stim- 
ulus applied to the organs of the senses, feels an uneasiness if that 
stimulus be removed, (such as a man feels when the light he has 
been accustomed to is removed) : So pure water, applied to the pal- 
ate is insipid ; and gives that disagreeable sensation which has been 
called mawkishness. Thus tlie inhabitants of London are fonder of 
water issuing out of the earUi bj springs, (containing magnesia vi- 
triolata, and natrum muriatum, and gas ;) than distilled water : and 
from bdng accustomed to the former, distilled or pure water is dis^- 
agreeable to their taste.- It seldom happens that a solution of any 
saline substance, which is not disagreeable to the taste from the salt 
contained ; can do any mischief to a patient affected with regular 
eontinued fever : and therefore, whether he drinks pure water alone» 
fKt water combined M7th such salts and such a quantity of gas as is 
fiommonly found in springs, is of no consequence. 

It has often happened that water has been impregnated with tiis 
eiseniial oils of some of that class of j^anis, which in Linmeus's 
system is called dydynamia gymnospermia, (such as sage, balm, 
jkc.) ; and been exhibited for drink in fisvers.—- This praetice has 
^pisen from an idea, that increasing the hot fit of fever, by stimu- 
lants ; would tend to produce a crisis. Although this hypothesis 
was considered by Sydenham, in this country, as not tnie ; and is 
pven up by practitioners of knowledge in medicine ; the practice of 
civing these infusions has notwithstanding continued from mere 
habit. This practice seldom does mischief; but it is of no maQner of 
use.— "yVeaJc vinous fluids are in a state of fermentation ; and as sub- 
stances in a state of fermentation are apt to excite any other fer- 
mentation that the same substances are capable of; such are per- 
haps useful to expite in the stomach the fermentations by wliich the 
food is converted into chyle ; they are therefore so far perhaps bet- 
ter than pure water. Sydenham accoi-dingly recommends small beer, 
(a weak vinous fluid, formed from an infusion of malt,) provided it 
be perfectly in the vinous state ; as a drink proper to be employed 
in continued fever. — Solutions of farinaceous substances^ after they 
are coagulated, (such as barley water,) have not only the advantage 
of making the superfluous water of the bloqd remain longer in the 
blood-vessels ; so as to carry off more eflfectually the superfluous sar 
line substances, and putrescent mucilage of the blood : But they 
likewise afford oourid^ment of yer^ easy digestion : and are therf- 
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«wU MM kt A^Htad^cmwtMl ioto cHjrIc ad |HB ate IhelkMii' 
tMMl^: aw ««liik aa^ !•» cte 1>i iiilii il iwl rf'flu fiifi iWif 
Mrf Ha I — WW rfJjgjMlwa Wni.Tf m fi t. i well i (hi n tVi i pt tf 

■I llf i>l klllj Ifa inf ■■■III IIMJH 1 111 HlBlll ■■J^pftiiflj 

WhwfciJiiMi i iMt^K in iii ln rMtwtifw iyafa^ itdag 

-^ _ _ %^ fc __y__ ^ ^ -M r---- ^ - * '*-* — %^^_ ^M — ^--J _^ 

Ik^mkmM i\ ilTiii I iMMJM w ihwrt ttw irtiBirl Hwif; wrf^ 
ft«t % MM tf cditem alt wtr thebtdr; afkervvdft amm d[ 
Wi(t T rfhwft ^ ili w Mt aay | iif t rf i n ^ntfrnem^ • fed rf Mmm II 
•» «MMWft» wiA ktekncj ; fteqMBCY of pdaaspMBm Aefve- 
Wftii iMwtxaw skkacM : ad saagthaw catMif i ernpHwi ; of 
•vta inbflUttCMiQ abimc die bmd. All these dem^enieBts <mi|^ 
9a ba ;ivgikle4 in fever. — Tbe readiest auNie of getting clear of tiieaa 
abdMie& »» i«» em^oY 4D Emetic to evacoate soch substances oat ol 
the ^MflMchi. If sach uihli^e»ted tuoii :$hoald have got into the da- 
wbaum ar ji^uwui* aa emedc will evacoate these likewise; a is 
tvid^ai frvtit its briBgiiic up a qoantiCT of hUe, (which nerer gets in- 
to the stuniach in die hmhhT state of the hodT\ — Suppoung that na 
fioU has been thrown into the stomach Km- manr hoars bdbre the 
fe%er e«ui»; so that all diat has alreadr been dirown in baa d%est- 
«d> and ttie stomach and intestines have been cleared of it entirely : 
even in dus case* most pracdtionen hare considered it as necessa- 
ry to exhibit an esMcUc. It mar be, that something like the same 
crust that is formed on die ton^e, maj also be formed upon the snr- 
iace of the stoouch, and be evacuated bj the emetic ; or perhaps the 
patient b relieved so mnch» bj some other effect of the emetic, as to 
have induced all piactitioners to recommend it at the beginnbg of 
fever ; or even five or six dajs after the fever has begun, (mpposine 
an emetic ha.^ not before been gtven>.^It mar be doabted whnther 
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the emetic produces relief in all cases* bj evacuating something nox-^ 
ions oat of the body ; or whether the action of the emetic may not 
give relief to the patient in some other way. This is a question 
which will be agitated hereafter ; (when at the same time the quality 
of the emetic, and the mode of exhibiting it, will be treated of.) 

Among the powers of the body which are depressed by fever, the 
PeristaJUic Motion of the intestines is one. The intestines in this 
case do not carry down the undigested part of the food ; nor yet the 
Inle, pancreatic juice, nor other substances secreted in them. But 
any of these substances remaining in the bowels produces a sense of 
fiilness and weight, with uneasiness and restlessness in every part of 
tiie body ; and augments the fever very considerably. — It becomes 
necessary on this account to employ some LaxaHve to keep up the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines ; and produce an evacuation 
every twenty four hours. 

At the beginning of a fever there may be undigested food in the 
intestines, at a time when the patient is better qualified to bear a 
larger evacuation than afterwards : In this case it is not of much 
consequence what laxative is employed. — But after the fever has 
gone on for some time, (especially if the strength of the patient be 
reduced,) the practitioner should never employ laxatives, which are 
uncertain in their operation ; lest by too large an evacuation taking 
|dace, the patient should be very materially hurt.— Purgatives are 
very far from having one quality in all of them : some act, for ex<: 
^rnple, in much less time than others. Such purgatives as neutral 
salts ; or such salts as contain magnesia, combined with an acid ; in* 
crease the secretions, from the intestines and operate in an hour or 
two after their exhibition ; and their eftects are soon over.—- Others, 
as aloes and rhubarb, increase only the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testines I and neither produce so copious an evacuation ; nor are they 
so quick in producing their effects, (very often not operating in les4 
than ten or twelve hours). — Of these two species of purgatives, it may 
be proper to employ such as increase the secretions, and operate 
quickly, for the ^9/ time ; (because the intestines will thus be quick- 
ly evacuated ; and the substances contained in them, not be suffered 
to remain long enough to increase the fever or make it irregular ;) pro^ 
fridedihe patient should have a sufficient degree of strength.— If he 
dMXikji be very weak, when attacked by the fever ; th^ risk mu^t not 
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be ran even at the beginning* (when his strength is not at all exhaust- 
ed by the fever itself,) of exhibiting even one dose of such a |Niii;a- 
tive as neutral salts, &c. : lest large evacuations should be produced 
by it, and the patient so reduced, as never to have his strength 
sufficiently recruited to be able to be supported throu^ the disease. 

If ime dose of 9uch a purgative as mcreaees the secrethna from the 
intestines, and produces quick evacuations, be exhibited at the i^egin" 
mng of the disease ; it is improper to repeat it : (because the want of 
appetite and even the loathing of food in tlie patient, prevent him 
from throwing down such substances as we want to evacuate very 
quickly or to wash off afterward s).—*lt is much better to employ such 
purgatives as increase thepen^to&ic motion onb/; and for this pur- 
pose, cassia, manna, and other such laxatives, together with senna» 
rhubarb, and sulphur, arc to be employed. Although they are 
longer in their operation, and perhaps even give a little more pain 
to the patient ; their effects are much more limited, (so that they run 
little risk of weakening by too ^pious an evacuation) ; and they al« 
so clear the intestines n^pre certainly of what is wanted to be got 
l^d of. 

It may be said, that we might fix on some laxative which is pref- 
^able, and which ought always to be employed ; this way being 
much more simple and deterralnate.-^It is to be observed, however, 
in the first place, that the constitutions of different patients are of* 
ien different from each other, and that substances applied to differ- 
ent men have different effects ; (so that if oi^e laxative happens not 
to produce sufficient effect in its ordinary course, it may be supplied 
by another which can). Moreover, in one situation one laxative 
piay be procured, when anotlier of the same kind cannot. — But th(( 
principal ground on y )iich it is necessary to enumerate various 
laxatives is, Uie advantage that ai'ises from mixing several of thern 
together. — When one laxative is employed alone, and in a sufficient 
dose ; it is apt to produce sickness and pain in the bowels ; and is 
uncertain in the degree of its operation : when several laxatives 
are mixed t(^ther, they are much less apt to produce sickness or 
pain, and are much more certain in their operation. — This observa* 
tion is applicable to a variety of different classes of medicine ; (but 
it would be much too great a deviation to enter into any discussion 
pf this subject here.) 

Certain pur^aiivet not only affect the stomach and intestines sija- 
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l^iy, bat also produce considerable effects on the whole system : ren- 
dering the pulse frequent, for instance. Such are jalap, scammony* 
and many others : and it would be certainly improper to employ any 
of these to act as laxatives in fever. — When the patient has gone 
through the first week of the fever, his strength begins to fail ; and 
any great evacuation might bring him so Tow, that he could not af- 
terwards be easily supported through the remainder of the disease. — 
It is therefore a questioh, whether it is proper, after ^tw/irst week, 
to give him a laxative by the mouth. 

It hajqpens unfortunately, that medicines do not operate precisely 
in the same manner and in the same degree, every time they are 
exhibited ; although given in the satne dbse, aAd under circumstan- 
ets perfectly similar, (as far as can be' judged.) The' same purga- 
tive, or mixture of pui^tives,- exhibited to the same person in health 
at the distance of a week, (when such person appears to be exactly 
in the same state in all circumstances ;) will operate often very dif- 
Anrently ; hardly ever exactly in the same maMict. At the first 
ediibition it' shdl purge four or five times, with or without much 
pain ; at tiie second, perhaps twice, and with the reverse proportion 
4t pain ; or it shall purge the first tfane only twice, and the second 
time three or fout times. Ther action, therefore, of such pui^tives 
is veiy fiur fronk being constantly the same.— It is to be remembered, 
Ant it is stated that these dosed are g^ven at least toith the interval 
of It weA : but if two equal doses of the same purgative be exhib- 
ited to the same person with ei day^s interval, the first dose general- 
fj purges much more than the second. — A laxative medicine throwit 
itato the stomach after the first week of the disease, (although given- 
in the same dost which before produced one' evacuation in twenty 
^r hours,) may now therefore produce five or six ; and may by thir 
means diminish the powers of the system too much : atid hence it is* 
to be exhibited with great caution.— ^If however there were no other 
mode of evacuating feculent matter which has been accumulated, 
yet the mischief arising from the accumulation is such, that a laxa- 
tive by the mduth must still be employed ; althougli certainly with 
eaution. 

There is, however, another mode of applying purgative or laxa- 
tive remedies ; so as to affect the intestines, increase their peristaltic' 
lAitioiH smA oco0ri«tt tbelr oontents to be evacuated, mi even adki;; 
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te AeirtecretkiM.«-It imrplive meficiaet m A^eeM tol»fc|'it# ^ 
tm only, or wift nch ibroe m tottRnrthen «pftlt6nl»1liiroi|ii9 
tiiej wQI opmUit to af to occaaoii aiqr liMtfonl mi^ 
evacMted. TUs aode of «|i|iljiBg p igpUi f M or biSKtivn* iSUim 
wlyAoriiihe Ibmer in the degree ef flwirepeMifion ; ui ii'«ii' 
tftbe by O^siter.*— Hie queitioii hen to be agUitod it, fiheflei y 
■i^be-beltarirMfartoeiiqileyparg^teeer hafitee, ia tfieidU 
tor pertef feArer, to keq> the inteatiiial cinal deer if ftflwWMti' 
tor, in Aw vwy / or by the nioath* •* -^ 

As pngitiTee thrown from above into the otoUMcb, endfiiii^' 
llienix into the iateotinal cadil, are immediately ap^liod to^te^Jl^ 
owtorydvetorfdUtfiegiaiidooftheiiiteotiBeo: fheytf cMttoiKmr 
vlato all these f^ands : and if they act by ofimditii^lbe jjfiUti 
•Bd thna liy prodnoing a iiow of loida in eveiy patt^ wjtok 4bo 
whole canal deali from beginiiing to end; flwyaMaolhrpiaiwIliiii 
Since onch poigativei likewiaeas tend to i n cr Oaa o flie pahfadfa itH*" 
tion of the inteotinoiy when timwn into the ihmadk, ore aiflfcjI^JftH 
the whole intanal i»ajal aa they paoa along; they iaenaito1fc»ti^' 
taUie motion throng^ Oe whole ; and ao emp!^the itttaotiaM cmi-^ 
Idetdy.— PttrgatiTea therefiMe thrown into the «teaftdi, clenr Kto* " 
whole intettinal canal, better than glyatera*— In Ae begbmlt^g |f ' 
fevertt the food that was not digested remaint in the npper part of 
the intestines ; and therefiH^ at the beginning of regular conti m md 
ferers, it is better on this ground, to gire porgatites by the moufli. 

When purgatives arc thrown into the rectum and colon^ (as they 
perhaps never rise above the colon ;) it is a question whether their 
influence, (as acting on the rectum or colon,) extends to the ileon or 
hijH;)ier : and whether therefore they can clear the inner parts of the 
intestines. — For the present purpose this need not be argued ; for' 
after a fever has continued a week and is r^lar, if purgative medi- 
cines by tiie mouth have been given to clear the tqiper part in that 
week, (little food and that only of the easiest digestion, being em- 
ployed afterwards ;) all that is required is to keep the tower parte 
clear of the rccrementitious parts of that food, and of the fluids se- 
creted in the intestines. Glysters therefore, after the first week of 
tlic disease, seem sufficient to evacuate any noxious matter that may 
be in the intestines.— *It is true that it may often happen (and actual* 
]y docs often liappen), tliat during tiie first week of a continued fe* 
vcr, the practitioner who has attended to the patient, has not thought 
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of tiie state of the primse vise; but left the patient without one 
evacuation from the intestines for several days ; and that this cos- 
tiveness continues, or a purging arises (from the feculent matter hav- 
ing putrefied or otherwise become stimulating). In this case purga- 
tives or laxatives must be thrown into the stomach : (But such cases 
will be treated of more fully in the dissertatiotfs on irregular fever). 

Clysters have this difTerence in their action from purgatives, that 
tiiey are not near so apt to produce a number of very loose evacua- 
tions ; and so to weaken the patient. As therefore they are sufficient 
to keep ^ primte vice clear a^ter the first week, [and act ^ith litti6 
^day J they ai^ preferable for the reasons above given. 

Nearly the same subslancca used f(^ laxatives ^ven by the moutR 
may be used for glysters. 

The Vddde should be some ntucilaginous watery fluid ; as a solu- 
tion ni fJEurinaceous matter in water. A solution of the flour of oat^» 
(which we call water gruel,) may be used : and decoctions of mal- 
lows, &c. are proper. Such mucilaginous substanceis are preferable 
to pare water; as they pirevent the stimulus of the puigative frotii 
acting so immediately g^ the intestine ; and thus causing the glyster 
to be evacuated directly, n^ithout bnngifig feculebt matter along 
withit.— »It would be too great a digression here to e^tet into the ex- 
jiliination of this subject: it is sufficient to say, that the effect is ac- 
tually found to bie so.^— For the same reason oil has* also' commonly 
tieen added to glysters. Oil has also the effect of snH)bthing the in- 
nde of the intestines; and of allowin]g hard feculent matters to pass 
tesily over them; 

The purgatives to be used in glysters, in rqgukr continued fevers, 
are manna, cassia, &c. ol. ricini, senna, &c. : which do not stimulate 
tfie system. It is also much better to mix them together, (as in the 
elect, sen. comp. and other compositions ;) as purgatives given by the' 
mouth are better mix^d. — In continued fevers (where glysters are 
niierely used to keilsp the primce viee clear) neutial salts are not so 
^ applicabte for glyster^ : beii^ apt to induce a watery secretion front 
ihe intestines ; which is not wanted, but is hurtful. 

If after the fir#t week of a continued fever, the patient should have 
hsd no evacuation from the intestines for twelity four hours ; a glys- 
ter should be used aboiU six or seven in the evening : that the fecu- 
lent matters may be evacuated before the time of sleep. — Thif 
should be rapeated every evening, when there has been no ^sicoft- 
^fA in the fomiier part of the day. 

55 
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Mfe fihould be two or three looser evacuatious in tlie course uf 
iaalMj UBeful to emplov ijlvi^ters of munla^wui ftuiiU t 
4 wiiB will klsD be niore ]iroperly ciiiiiiidered among the irregular- 
J| ake piflie io the disease).' 

in I'evei-s is prevented from being either M long or bo 

K Itli ; the patient is of conscc|ueBce very much weak- 

X, wen stiouQ aUo, that idecp occasions the cessation of 

.1 iLicii in the system ; and therefore that it has a tendency 

.fr ver ; {fever beiug a very considerable irregulaxitj). 

v.dit "■ hours of Jnop omi.ng mankind am generally the 

gisai brce ui uie hvl fit in continued fevers; if^eep 

.^ pi^cui^u, {especially before the time of tlie criiasor re- 

1, which is about four in the morning.) it would by its tend(Sn- 

emove all disturbances in the sy -'em, assist tlie hot lit in car- 

jff the disease. It would tliereforebe of great cou sequence if 

luld be procured in fever ; as Oie force of liie living power 

-e recruited, crises would be more apt to be produced, and all 

cea in tlie system would be got rid of. 

.■xei^ise, (h hether it be that of labor or for amusement) man 

., aaed to sleep. But in a fever, as the patient can neitlior la- 

boi , uur employ exercise for his amusement ; he ought undoubtedly 

to liv as much nt rest as possible both in body and nmid ; (the method 

•f jirocuiiug ali-ep bv ex-riiM-, bfiii:; ht-re out of the question). 

There arc some things that induce mankind to sleep, whea the 
|ftfwers of the system are not exhausted : as perfect quietness of 
mind i freedom from pain and uneasiness in the body ; no passion 
rousing to exertion ; nor bodily pain strongly drawing the attention \ 
with every thing that ^ves constant and pleasant sensation. As ui 
instance of the last case.we may reckon among some nations, gently 
pinching the skin. Gentle motion in tlie air from the waving of 
fans ; aud the gentle and uniform noise of the Bowing of water, or 
of the wind rustling tlirough trees ; also lull a man to sleep. — Sucb 
attention howerer lo uniform and agreeable objects can hardly suc- 
ceed in releasing the mind from that anxiety, yrhich renders the: 
patient restless in fever. (Something of tins kind nevertheless the 
author once saw successful ; that is, the di-apping of water, mn- 
iiiog slowly through a filter, into a baun of fluid placed b^low.) 
* A gentk opiwe iti ■ clyiter of imaU tvli, may heK be useftil. . 
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OfdumiB a medicine which has been known to produce sleep, and 
give rest to those who are fatigued ; probably as long as the effect of 
any medicine has been known. There is some medicine said to 
have been given by Helen to Telemachus to produce this effbct ; 
(which indeed is the only medicine mentioned by Homer as having 
any effect when exhibited internally :) ♦nd opium was certainly well 
known in the earliest ages in Greece. — In many cases, (as when a 
man is exhausted by labor or weakened by evacuations,) it procures 
a quiet, easy, and refreshing sleep, if exhibited in the c)uantity of 
firom half a grain to a grain.— In regular canUnued fever, if exhibr 
ited in this quantity it often produces sleep : — ^but this sleep is dis- 
turtied : the patient is often distracted with various incoherent and 
frequently disagreeable dreams ; and often wakes in the morning 
with a persuasion that he has not slept at all. Instead of a relaxar 
tion of the fever taking place in the morning ; his head-ach is greatr 
er, he has more thirst, and his appetite is less. Sleep therefore so 
procured, is so far different from that Beat, which gives room for ffae 
powers of the body to be recruited ; that tiiese powers are more ex- 
hausted during such sleep, than they would have been, if the patient 
had not slept at all. — It is true, there are some cases in continued 
fevers in which such a restlessness from the opium is not produced ; 
but a quiet, easy, refreshing sleep follows its exhibition. These 
cases occur when there are irregulanties in the disease ; (and will 
be described in a future dissertation). 

A great many substances have been mixed wUh opium to render 
the sleep procured by it more quiet and refreshing; (such as spices, 
acid of benzoin, preparations of antimony, antispasmodics, and 
many others ;) but no mixture has as yet been found out, which ren- 
ders such doses as have been described, capable of producing easy 
tnd refreshing sleep in regular continued Mvers. 

About five and twenty years ago there arose a practice in St. 
Thomas's Hospital of exhibiting opium in a email quantity : (to wit 
in the quantity of a qnarter of a grain for a dose ;) and repeating 
it at the end of every six or eight hours. When given in such dor 
ses, it produces no immediate effect ; but by degrees the patient falls 
into a stupor which gradually increases : and although this stupor 
does not end in a complete sleep ; yet it grows in a day or two into 
that kind of stupor that we find, when there is a commencing dimi- 
f&ution of tiiat species of delirium from fever, M'hich is attended witl^ 
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V!)«dMr MC& ^omU. dtisie> >x opbim. caa wita pnipnetT be emploj- 
^ fiunii^ ;jMr /inc week *»t 'm i«ver. has iwc bc«a detemuiied. The 
«ttciKir ii4» airt vnucunM o^Ma ^m^J^ml ^atk z nor does he Vjaaw 
tiuc 4av ochifr |wraia itai» mtfrioveiiihttn «ivui^ the first week of thi^ 
ttl^tfUB^^^U » 4 ((ui»Q«4U» w^taetiMr it mitdit be proper to eaplojr opi^ 
mitt 111 *M stx'imi ««ek* ancoirifc^r^inHng there b deliriam of either 
kuiti lA <i vMitiuakfi'«^ ihigree^ Tbtf ^«wofHi, howerer, secais to 
be detKHuiaed bv praccke : M ia «ich«r case of delirixim it woobl 
oppnr liuLt it ia pcuper ; :»uKe ic cwwhhmMy abotes the ddirinni ; 
'^aod etpecuiilv cakies «Mf oat vBole&c iacxeue of deliriim of the first 



Opiasi is Boc the qdIt medklBe vhkh ho$ been emplojed wiA « 
Tiev of prociuriDg sleepy — ^There ore certain medicioes whidi have 
been called JniispaunadSe ^ which hare also been emplojed 6r the 
lame {Hirpooe bj^ manj pcactitiQiiers. (An anti^MUOMMlic inediciat 
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b a niedicine, which takes off any contraction arising without an ap- 
parent canse, or continuing after the cause of the contraction has 
been removed : but this definition by no means has been adhered to.) 
The medicines which have been more particularly employed to pro- 
cure sleep in a regular continued fever, and which are ranked among 
antispasmodic medicines ; are ether and oleum vini ; and sometimes 
musk, castor, and camphor. The audior has very seldom seen t^e 
fhne last procure sleep in this disease ; — But a mixture of alcohoU 
ether, and joleum vini, (such as Hoffman strongly recommends under 
the nam»of Hquor anodyrms i and which is probably the same as the 
spuittiB etheria vitnolid cqpiposUus of the London Dispensatory,) 
the author has seen procure sleep in many instances in regular con- 
tinued fever. The great drawback from depending on its powers Ls 
the tmeertmnty of its operation : for sometimes, given to the quan-^ 
ti^ of a dram in the evening, it procures a perf^^tly sound and qui- 
et sleep; or if the like dose be repeated every six hours, sleep takes 
place at the ordinary hours of rest; (quiet, sound, and refreshing). 
Qn the other hand it is to be observed, that its effects in producing 
deep are perfectly uncertain; and that the patient is often just as 
fiestless after it has been exhibited, as if he had taken no medicine 
at all : it happens even much more frequently that it does not pro- 
duce any effect. Moreover, it cannot be distinguished, by any sen- 
sible appearance in the patient, in what cases it will produce an ef* 
(ectiOr where it will not produce any effect at all.— No bad effects, 
however, arise from emjployingit, as far as the author has been able to 
discern : there is, therefore, no reason for not employing it when 
thepatientis restless and without sleep, (however capricious itmavi 
\e in having this effect during the disease). 

Where a regular continued fever is left to pursue itd ordinary. 
course ; the efforts that take ]4ace in the fever, and the want of suf- 
ficient nourishment and sleep ; frequentiy JVeakcn the patient to- 
wards the end of the disease to such a degree, as to be dangerous 
and even in some cases fatal.— It often happens likewise, that tliis 
weakness is greatiy incre^^d by evacuations, which have been un- 
necessarily made by injudicious practitioners. Weakness is also in- 
duced by evacuations which arise from irregularity in the fever ; 
(and which consequentiy will become the subject of a future dissert 
^itkm). Weakness also often takes place for want of food : (fir^f . 
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from tJie neceasttj of wiUiholdini* TiMiii from the p-ntient in sufficieot 
quantity ; and next, if the patient ^liuuld take-in a larger qiiantU 
tj of food, yet from its not being digested and converted into blood, 
it must eitJier be evacuated without change, or converted into water 
and carried offby an effort which would still furtherdimintsh the force 
of the system). Weakness mny be also produced by not exhibiting 
that quantity of food that in truth might have been digested ; (either 
from want of Hkill in the practitioner, or the carelensncsa of the at' 
tcndant. What the (]uantity and quality of food are which ought 
to be given, has already been described). Wusknesi* may aUo be 
induced by practitioners employing medicines that occaEion con- 
Biderable eftbrts in the system, without diminisliing the disease; 
(although no improper evacuations have been made). 

If DO unnecessary evacuations have been made ; if care has been 
taken to give food in such quantity and quality as the patient can 
digest during the progress of tlie disease ; if the patient has not 
been exiiausled by the application uf improper medicines ;"-it rarely 
happens that such a degree of weakness arises in a regular continued 
fever, as to endanger the life of the patient. 

If such a degree of weakness shovid take place at the end of a 
regular continued fever, as to endanger the life of the patient ; the 
force of the body may in some degree be kept up, by employing 
medicines which will induce the powers of the system to act with 
all their force ; until the fever shall bo far diminish, as to allow of 
(he stomach digesting food of better nnurialimeni, or of the powers 
i>f the body being recruited by sound and refreshing sleep. 

'i'he practice of exciting tin body to act with all its powers, until 
the fever is far gone oIT, depends upon the fidluwing principle.— 
Let a patient ill of a regular continued fever be ever so weak at the 
time of the crisis, or at the time when the disease has gradually worn 
itself out ; yet as soon as tlie fever is entirely terminated, (provided 
the patient is allowed to be perfectly at rest j and provided proper 
nourishment be exhibited, to wit, such as he can digest ;) the pow- 
ers of the body begin instantly to be on the increase: and the pa- 
tient will be gradually restored to his health. — Although however 
there may be considerable power in the system ; yet thei-e mav be 
a want of exerlimi of that power : so that the patient may sink and 
<ie from weakness, thougli there be sljll in the body powers, which 
if they had been exerted might have kept the patient alive. By em. 
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jitojing medicines to make the body exert these powers until the 
fever is gone off; the patient will be preserved, and afterwards 
gradually recover his strength—If this was not the case, all stimu'* 
'lants employed in fever would evidently be extremely hurtful : for 
every extraordinary exertion tends to weaken the system, and to 
exhaust the powers that it-JMings into actiom ; and therefore if all 
Ae powers in the body were already in action, tiie increasing that ac- 
tion would weaken the system much more, and render the weakness 
more fatal ; (instead of preventing the patient from being destroy* 
ed by it).— The stimulant employed then must rouse merely the 
damumi powers, in order to have good effects. 

The Medicines which have been eniptayed for making those powers 
exert themselves that otherwise would not, are now to be treated 
of. (The ordinary means of recruiting the strength in health, by 
nourishment and sleep, have already been attended to ; as far as 
they have an effect in regular continued fevers. With what varia- 
tion food and sleep are to be managed in a regular tertain, has al- 
ready also been suffiiciently argued : And what attention is to be 
paid to them in irr^lar, continued, remitting, and intermitting fe- 
vers ; will make part of future dissertations.) 

The author means then here to take notice of the several different 
modes ^t practiiioners have employed to excite the action of the 
living power, in regular continued fever ; and to give his own opin- 
ion with regard to them, whatever has been the opinion of other 
practitioners of whatever estimation. 

1st. Many practitioners have endeavoured to excite the Dormant 
powers of the body (which as the author has just observed, can alone 
be excited to advantage ;) by producing Inflammalion of the Skin 
through the application of various stimulants. 

If an inflammation is produced in the Exterior parts of the body, so 
as to occasion an alteration in the system generally } — in case it be 
Phkgmanous inflammation ; the pulse becomes hard, full, strong 
and frequent ; and there arises an universal sense of heat : but the 
powers of digestion are impaired ; the patient loses his appetite, (so 
tbathecannot swallow so large a quantity of food); the ordinary 
quantity of food which he makes use of in healtli and of the ordinary 
quality, produces sickness and vomiting, or at least great uneasi- 
ness and disturbance throughout the whole body ; the faculties of 
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tbe mind cumot be eqoallj exerted, (u<l r siKcially the imagination 
lai judgment) ; tiw mnciiUr powen kre also diminit>hed. (since a 
man cannot go throogh die aame labor;) and the sleep i< likewise 
prarentad. nJc^nwDoiif iaflammarioa ther«furr prcvcjils the bod; 
fnm being recnrited bj food and aleepi and tbe miucuiar jpownn o( 
tiie bodj and die powert of die mind an bv mentis of it considerably 
flepreaacd — If an inRamnation of the liin (that is, an Erytiptialiota 
iii/bmmalion,) be produced in a man in health, so as tn occasion af- 
fection of the general sjttcm ; tbe pnlte bccomos much moi-e fre- 
quent, (irften to one hnndred and twenty strokes iu a minute, or 
more] ; it also becomes sroaner and weaker ; the strength is geuer- 
erallf depresaed ; and all the pa«-ers of the bod v and mind are in 
consequence leaapowerfiiHy exerted. — In a ptM-aoo otherwise in health 
therefore, aeidier the inflammation of tlie substance of the rjiaiot 
^crrto o/'lAeiod^, nor £b inflammation of tlie,«A-m, can Increase the 
powers of the sjatem r on the contrarj they diminish the powers of 
the' whole. If it were wished that a man should lift a greater 
we^t ; in order to enable him to' make sach greator awtiaib' m; 
Mie wontd' apply a blister to hi* bnck, or make a de^ aad ffrfu.. 
wound in anj part of Ids body. (It is true, that we wfu't hotM.iai* 
fniike him nitt swifter, but the greater exertion in tbia cats u Anac 
his endeavor to' escape from pain.)- -Although tben otdtinj^ nj 
Irind of inflarnnurtion by no mean^ increases the' force of the bodj, iS. 
R be in a ilale <^ health ; j et in health the actions of applications to 
311J part of the body may hare a very different eSect from what the 
.lame applications uuuld have, if they were made to'the body wAen 
HurataL — Whether eicititig inflammation has or has not the ssme 
eRect in a regular continued feveV, which it has in health ; can tmly 
V known by making thejw applications to the body of a ptraon af- 
fected with regular continued fever. — As far as the author's expm* 
^nce goes, if aiiy stimulus has been employed so as to produce in- 
ffamraatiou, wheir a patJenl ha3 become weak toWanh the end vIk 
n^lar conlinued fever; (lie only difference that has occarred has 
been, that pUegmonout ihflainmatiaii has not prod!uced hardness, 
Ailncss, and strength of the pulse : but both phUgmonma i^flean- 
morion and in^mtmalioH of tbe akin have occasioned greater fte- 
quency of the puW, and have rendered it weaker and imaller, and 
(as in health) have pre'.cnted sleep, and the patient's taking the 
tame quantity of nourishmL-nt ; and have depressed ud deruged- 
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t&e whole system.— The author therefore has concluded, that stim- 
ulants applied to the skin so far as to excited inflammation ; by pro- 
dqcing slich inflammation, do not kec^ up tHe strcingth or make any 
dormant power act ; but that on the contrary they weaken the pa- 
tient : and that therefore exciting inflammation of the dkin is not to 
he employed with A view to keep vp the strength, when weakness 
takes place towards the end of a regular continued ferer. 

When substances nevertheless are applied to the skin sokitb ex* 
eite inflammation ; such substances may be Absorbed, carried into 
the general course of the circulation, and be applied to all the irrita^ 
ble parts of the body ;-— and may so act upon some or all of these, as 
to bring the dormant powers of the body into action : and so may 
keep up the strength towards the end of a regular continued fever. — 
It may be worth while therefore to inquire into the effects, which the 
substances commonly employed to excite inflammation of the exteri-* 
or parts produce ; when they are absorbed, get into the general 
course of circulation, and are applied to the various irritable parts. 

The stimulating matter of Cantharidcs, has been vety commonly 
employed to excite inflammation of the skin i and to keep up the 
stKDgtii towaf^s the end of continued fevers. — That this matter is 
often absorbed there can be no question : for it very frequently (in 
consequence of being absorbed) produces inflammation of the neck 
of the bladder, which we call Strangury ; and when it produces this 
efl%ct, the pain and constant sense of uneasiness irritate and exhaust 
the patient at all times. Every practitioner who has employed can- 
tharides to excite inflammation and attended to their effects, must 
bave observed tiiem often, when absorbed^bringingonsubsultusteu- 
dinum, convulsions, and hysteric fits ) all of which are certainly 
very far from keeping up the patient's strength in continued fevers. 
-—In like manner, if we examine any other stimulant which has been 
employed to excite inflammation externally, in order to keep up tiie 
strength towards the end of a continued fever ; we shall find that 
when they are absorbed, they produce effects upon the irritable parts 
of the body, which are not at all conducive to support the strength 
towards the end of continued fevers.— The author^ therefore, is 
obliged to reject the excitement of inflammation of the exterior 
parts of the body, as a means of supporting the strength towards 
th^ end of continued fever.— He does not say, however, tliat it 
may not be proper to excite external it^awmation fot other purpofia 

n6 
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ill rcvfuiui (.Mithiued foveis ; (but this will be a matter of future 

C. T!ic to '/ huttfii (if exciting; t!ie action of the donnant powers 
ft' the b(Mlv. so as to iiKike thoiii support the strength at the end of 
a continued fc\or, wiien tlic patient is weak ; is the application of 
stibiiancn which lul npon (he Stomach itself^ (thence exciting the 
utluT parN of the svsjc^.n to exert themselves powerfully.)— -The 
lirst kind of thrse to hv enuuiei-ated is that class of plants, called 
bv Linnanis Tctnuhfuamia : together with tlie several species of jf/- 
flum: and likewise winnnonta. These stimulants, when throiiTi 
t:uo the stomach, act u])«in it immediately^ long before there is time 
u\r them to «:i't into the blofnl -vessels; their efiects go oflf also in an 
hour or (it^* : and Mhilc they produce any effect., it is principally 
that ot* mnkins the pulse more frequent, without increasing its 
sironi:«h or fuhiei^s. Such stimulants have therefore been rejected 
iVoiu liie reniedios fit to bo employed, in onler to make the dormant 
i^ircr.iith iit't)i<> M-stoni be exerted to^\ards the end of continued fe-. 
vers.- "The (Sums (:is they were formerly called) are resinous sub- 
Mances ^\hich exude from vegetables : forming either a pure resin, 
or a mixture of mucilas:inou3 and resinous matter.— Neither these, 
nor preparations of mercury, seem to act upon the system general* 
I V, when they are inwiciUatcIi/ thrown into the stomach ; but re- 
ijuive isomr thn/s before tliey produce any etTcit ; bcinn; probably ab- 
M.rlhMl, ami applied to the several iirifable parts in the system. Of 
t'.M-w in»n\iny i> niurhtoo apt lopnuhico evacuations to be trusted, 
Mr-t >uvh evacuations >lu)u]»l weaken ilie patient much more, and 
I \eu to tl\;u «lo;;iee as to destroy liiin; ; and tin? resinous substances 
j'«»iiitevl out lia\e not been so inurli made uie of, as that we can de- 
U'lUiiuiMlio pmpriety of their exhibition. The author indeed has 
M'eii i\\v)u eui|?loyed ; but if he remembers ri^ht, witliout any great 
f jU'tl. ---The .N/^/tc.-*, (such as cinnamon, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, 
ami cird.iiiMMiis.y ha\e l>ecn verv ofuMi and verv much emnloved to 
keep up tiic siieui^tli in ccmtinuod fever. They are not nearly so 
luuih in u<c at pre.-^eui. as ihey were about fifty years ago. When 
i\\*'\ h:i\e aoy sensible elVect, they render tlie pulse much more fre- 
4|ueii<. -ouiller, and weaker ; and hence are certainly iinproper.--- 
it is trill iiiileed that by addin*; a quantity of .!?a(/ to them, the fre- 
4|ueiuy oi" i!ie pulse is reduced, and i> (in some wav) in a certain de- 
uree pic\eu:.ii. They are. however, in jioneral very improper rem- 
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cdies for tliis purpose ; except when (here is a great deal of flatulen- 
cy in the primte vitt, which depresses the strength of the patient ; 
(for flatulency is an effect, which tliese spices are powerful in relieving.) 

^Vine seems to be the only remedy that is of use to excite the 
dormant strength of the systeji, when weakness takes place towards 
the end of continued fevers. It tends to increase the force of the 
system, without increasing the frequency of the action of the heart ; 
and on this ground it may be more safely employed than any other 
stimulant. It has also a narcotic power.— Wine however should be 
employed in moderate quantity. When exhibited in large quantity 
it produces intoxication ; the effects of which every man who has 
drank it in such quantity, very easily perceives. (The stomach, 
after the intoxication is gone off, is disordered ; spasmodic con- 
tractions take place in it ; and it is not capable of digesting food : 
which last effect would render the patient weaker, from want of re- 
ceiving sufficient nourishment.) Wine should be used, therefore, 
aparingly ; and not in the least to intoxicate.— It ought only to be 
employed, when the weakness has become considerable, and then in 
moderate quantity : (for if we exhibit it in greater quantity than is 
sufficient to produce a proper exertion of the dormant strength of 
ike system ; it vnll exhaust that dormant strength ; and not leave a 
sufficient quantity to support the patient during the remaining part 
of the disease.)— When wine is first employed by persons not ac- 
customed to use it, where it becomes necessary to employ it from 
weakness; four ounces is a sufficient quantity of wine of the strength 
of Port wine.— The strength of wines can hardly be transmitted to 
posterity by any permanent mark ; for the strength does not depend 
merely on the alcohol they contain ; but likewise on the quantity of 
a vapor, which was called by Van Helmont gas silveslre, (probably 
diAerent from that vapor which he called gas simply,) anil which 
has since been called fixed au* and carbonic acid ; (altltough tiie au- 
thor thinks these improper names ; a point however, foreign to the 
purpose of this dissertation.)— The author has also to observe, that in 
patients who have been accustomed to drink wine even in large quan- 
iilies ; three half pints are quite sufficient to be exhibited in twenty- 
four hours.— If wine is made use of, it should be well ' fermented. 
As it is very rare that weak wines are well fermented, it is better 
tiiat strong wmes should be used. Sweet wines are perhaps prefer- 
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able from the nourishment contained in them i But they are seldom 
well fermented, except they be very iil<l ( and if not well fep- 
meiited, they are acescent and Datulcnl. 

It has bi^n ^ que.stion, whether it \a better Id employ tbe wine in 
itsell] 01 diluteil, with tlie foi'lnaceous or mucilnginoua vegetable 
aubstances we employ for nourishment tu the pattent?"'U appears 
to the autlior, that they should be diluted with fsrinaceoua or mucil- 
aginous subatances, miied with sugar ; as these take ofl' the imme- 
diate stimulus with which wine (when strong and pure) is t^it to act 
Upon the stomach.— -On the same ground the author would perhaps 
condemn all diitillfd spirits; excepting in some sudden cases of ex. 
treme weakness; (such as happen fii>m too copious an evacuabun 
from any eTctetory organ in the body.) 

The author has now shown the means of treutiiig a regular cunlia- 
ued fever, supposing it ia left to pursue ita ordinary course. 

The next thing to be inquired into is, whether Means have been 
fnund out to skoTten Ike fever, by producing a crisis or otherwise ; 
so tliat the patient sliall be restored to health ? 

This inquiry will lead thg author to consider whether BleaUng, 
(either from any vessel in the body indiscriminately, or frpra some 
particular vessel in a particular part of the body j) has the puwer of 
carrying off the fever :---Also whether Purging, or any other eimc- 
uation to any degree, has a power of carrying offare}!;ularcontinuet( 
fcver: — Whether exciliiig inJUmtmation in the skin, or in any other 
part, has any power of carrying off a regulai' continued fever :-■- 
Whether Peruvian bark (or any ftther remedy acting on the same 
principle) has any power of carrying off a regular continued fever :— 
Whether alimulants, such as spices, have any power of carrying off 
a n^ular continued fever :-— Whether antinpasmodtc remedies have 
any power of can'ying off a regular continued fever : — Whether 
there be any medicine which carries off 3 regular continued fever, 
that has no apparent acHon on the body, wjieii in health or when af- 
fected with other diseases :-~>Vhether preparations of antimony or 
ipefactianlta, or of those gth^r medicines which have been ^ numeratc^l 
in the dissertation gn a regular tertian, (as bringing on ^ crisis simi- 
lar to that wliich takes place in fever itself, or which render it more 
perfect) ; have any power of carrying off regular continued fevers; 
*— Whether, if symptoms of putrefaction of the fluids should arise ; 
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wy remedy, and what remedies,, may be employed to rest<)re them to 
their healthy state : — Whether, if hemorrhage should arise in con- 
sequence of putrefaction ; any remedy, and what remedies, may be 
employed to stop such haemorrhage : — And lastly, if any of these 
remedies have a power of carrying off or diminishing a regul^con. 
tiued fever ; in what manner they are to be employed for this pur- 
pose; and what circumstances may make it improper to exhibit them? 
These inquiries will form the second part of this dUeertaiion ; 
Ifhich is in great forwardness. 
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Note by the Editor, rtferred to at page 224. 

AS contioued fevers commence at different hours of the day, the autfaqr 
adopts the (bllowing rule for computing the JQayt of /Vd^t.— Continued fevers 
almost immediately assuming their habit of aggpravating their symptoms at 5 
or 6 m each aftemoonf he considers these exacerbations as JSxed poinU from 
which to reckon ; holding the first exacerbation as happening in the first after^ 
Msft of the fever, or in other words as making the end of its first day, (what- 
ever be the number of hours which preceded.) His second day terminates 
with the second exacerbation ; and his third, with the third exacerbation ; the 
days of the fever being thus reckoned from aftem^cntoqftemaon. 
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PART SECOND. 
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.AViNO, in the Urst part of this dissertation, pointed out the his- 
tory of a Regular Continued fever; the accidents that take place in 
it; and the manner of avoiding these accidents* if it should be Itft 
io purwe Us orcHnary course ^ (excepting one accident, to wit. Pu- 
trefaction, which arises but seldom :)— 

The author in the Neoct place is to take into consideration the 
REMEDIES by which the fever may be carried off; — so as to 
leave the patient in health in a shorter time ; — or to conduct him 
through with kss dwiger, than if the fever had been left to pursue 
its ordinary course. 

Since (as has been already observed) the essence of fever, or the 
state in which the system in fever differs from the healthy state, is 
altogether unknown : — the effects of medicines also in removing that 
state> can only be known by observation or experiment; (there be- 
ing no remedy that has any property, eitlier chemical or mechanical, 
or any operation, when given to a man in health ; that can point out 
any ground for employing it to carry off* this disease.) 

The author now therefore comes to show What Remedies have been 
employed by practitioners, to carry off regular continued fevers ; 
(whether they have been employed in consequence of some hypothe- 
sb* or have been found out by mere accident.) 

1st The first remedy to be considered is, opening a vein in the arm, 
or indiscriminately in any other part of the body; and letting a 
quantity of blood flow out. 

Authors and practitioners have cori/*ati7icfe<f /ever (such as the au- 
thor has defined it) it*t/A tiuh^ other diseases; particularly with all 
diseases in which the pulse is to a certain degree yre^uen/.— Many 
diseases, in which the pulse is frequent to a certain degree, differ from 
one another in almost every other respect. The pulse it firequeat to 

37 
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upwards ofa hundred strokes in a minute in pleurisy; it is often fire- 
(|uent to above a hundred strokes in a minute in gan^ene and mortifi- 
cation : but pleurisj/and gangrene and mortification, are very different 
diseases ; and require treatments totaHy different. In pleurisy, tak- 
ing away large quantities of blood is one of the most powerful reme- 
dies for carrying off the disease ; whereas in gangrene and mortifica- 
tion, taking away large quantities of blood would be the most effectual 
means of destroying; the patient. In gangrene and mortification also, 
the best mode of putting a stop to the disease, is to exhibit the bark of 
the cinchona in large quantities, with wine and spices ; whereas ill 
pleurisy, exhibiting lai^ quantities of the bark of cinchona, with wine 
and apices, would be the surest way of increasing and rendering the 
pleurisy fatal.— Certainly therefore diseases in which the puls^ isfipe- 
quent, may differ from each other in all things, excepting mere fre- 
quency of the pulse ; which yet Dr. Boefhaave makes a specific mark 
of fever. (It is to be observed, that when Boerhaave gave this defim- 
tion, he had never seen a fever; having studied theology, and not 
medicine.) It has been shewn likewise, that the pulse in fever is by no 
means always frequent ; and that therefore /rf^rManry of the pulse 
can by no means be considered as a pathognomonic symptom of fever. 
If all diseases, in which the pulse is frequent, be confounded to- 
gether and called fever ; it certainly cannot be said that taking away 
blood never cures the disease. But if the disease, which the author 
has endeavored to define, as fever, be alone meant ; the taking blood 
from a large vein, (in any part of the body indiscriminately,) never 
diminished, shortened, nor carried off a fever in any case he has 
seen ; nor has he found any upon record in which it had this effect. 
-—It is true that an •Occident, (such as General Inflammation,*) may 
happen in an irregular fever, capable of destroying the patient; 
which accident may be counteracted and prevented from doing 
mischief by taking blood from the arm, or any other part indiscrimT 
inately ; (as will be described when such irregularity is treated of.) 
The accident being removed, tlic fever may afterwards continue its 
course, may terminate by a crisis, or wear itself out; as if no such 
accident had taken place. 

The author having affirmed that taking away blood from the arm. 
or from any large vein, neither increases nor diminishes a fever, uor 

* See General Inflammation defined in Dissertation fourth. 
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alters its course, as far as he has seen /—he next comes to consider 
what might be expected from taking away a quantity of blood indis- 
criminately from any blood-vessel during a fever.— A quantity of 
l^lood flowing out of the body, (whether it be taken on purpose or 
by any accident,) occasions weakness. If the blood continues to 
flow, the weakness will increase : so as to render the body incapa^ 
ble of performing any function or action whatever ; and in conse- 
quence will kill. If it does not continue to flow, it yet weakens a 
man : and the weakness continues until the blood is reproduced by 
ibe digestion of food oi proper nourishment : or perhaps by the con- 
version of expressed oil or other substances deposited in the body, 
into new blood. — This weakness, with the accidents that arise from 
it, arc the only effects of the loss of blood which are perceivable.^^ 
As fever takes place equally in a strong and a weak man ; it is also 
equally violei^t (as far as regards the fever itself,) in a weak man as 
in a strong man ; and it is apter, or at least as apt, to run out to a 
great length in a weak man, as in a strong man. — It is not, there* 
fore, apriorit at all probable, that weakening a man should diminish 
or shorten a fever. 

It comes then to be inquired into, tohy taking away blood indis- 
criminately from any large vein has been so often practised in fevers, 
even by practitioners of the first rank in medicine ?— The author 
can only refer this practice to the im|>atience with which mankind 
bear any evil ; and to that superstition which predominates in them. 
If any violent disease takes place, men immediately recur to some 
violent remedy :— But their recurring through impatience to some very 
violent remedy, is no proof, tliat such remedy is uso^l. If, a man 
who has gone upon a journey, should return and without previ* 
ous notice find his house burnt down, his family and property de- 
stroyed, and his friends ruined ; he would be apt to stamp upon 
the ground, beat his breast, and tear his hair : but stamping upon 
the ground would not rebuild his house, nor would beating his 
breast restore his family and property, nor tearing his hair retrieve 
his friends. As it is mere Impatience which makes him have re- 
course to these violencies ; so mere impatience makes mankind have 
recourse to violent remedies in diseases; although no experience 
has shewn that they are of any use in the disease for which they have 
been employed. (To this argument the autlior will have occasion to 
fe9ur. whon he comes to treat of irregular intermittents in a futi^ I)iii 
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Mrte«Mm.)-*Bo in like mam» itk dbofiM Wbyiirfiliiii iMftttih 
viobiit mnediet, tad Mpecidly Uood Jelliii^ knv beea «iiflll|y«i 
lliakiBd art enjeriiiiftly apt to bdiofo^ dnft nfruoiog fiw Miio 
gmtiScatiMibagnMbletoilieAlMi^tf.or lo tlie gads wUdl ttalr 
iaaginatimiahafocwtodi eveoif AayajajflHiftigratiicaliHi^ii^ 
ippt aiy iijmy to ftair aaro haalA or coMtitrtiBOt or 1^^ 
lotiMirMlaircreatorea or any animal whafofor, or wiAool hiW 
to woir OMval charactar* Bomo pvoteiraad ton nari af tpKgi^t^ 
tevogaoo aoftraa taajtfaaoto diair diadplaa, vrken dyinlpof ao'dt, 
traaiing adiaaaaoaapobnooarf consnniptkHi; tto y a tW<afio iiif irf 
JajingtliadiaarfdwaiwdlortlioaQnlnoe. Under Ada arii u »iii gf 
afaoilaridao»nwnliavotitoa^t tfaal«li«rgadaiiooldbo oaoiteiriilMI 
oBopaftofthobodyttoaavodiowliolo: whenco aaaongaMOiy fid t o fc T 
tiooa, a Bi^^ or taa ia cot off ar a taodi or two knocked oirtrin Mitt 
tliat tko loat of the body may be left aafb.— Bleed Ukewiae baa i^ 
Imoted theattentien of nuudundbyitaJntenaared color, and haqniiit 
tbeloM of it (aabaaalraady been aaid)inacer«ain(ioantiij,ivMiC 

whence dm loaii« aqnantity of blood, baa beeooMtlw eltfoi^ 
anpenitition. LQaingbloodhaa been looked upon oa thai 

tiantkatcoeldbe made in the moat aolemn c e rem o a i ca ; and 
themarkof tkegreateatbondofaecrecy and 8tei|dine8B,haToi^gnei 
centracta with their blood.— Taking away therefore a quantity ofhlood 
haabreuthoaght a sacrifice the most powerful for canyingoffa dk- 
eaae s (anJ for carrving off fever, as one of the most violent and &tal of 
di»««M>«.)— The author doe» not mean to say that every practitioner, 
^ho blee^U cott:4tant)y at the beginniDg of a regular continued fever, 
Ka»the«e idea« ill hi» mind. The greatest number of practitioners fol- 
low the |iractice of those ik ho went before them ; without examining 
tixMu >Aheiive that practice has arisen, or open what ground itia 
AmiuliH).«* Worn this view of the subject it may perhaps appear, why 
blwHi-lettii)|s has come into practice in the b^;inning of all regular 
contiiittfHl IVvemu** Pmctitioners also have not compared cases ^ fis- 
^eni iu x^huh it has been practised, and cases of fevers (treated in 
other res|HH*ts iu the same manner) in which it has not been practised* 
'I1ie authiur baaing said, that taking a^*ay a quantity of Uood from 
anv lar^ vein indiscriminately, in any part of the body, neither in- 
creaHe^. diminishes, nor stiortens a regular continued fever : — the 

• lUrlx pMctUtoners have been £:o\-«mcd first by accittents, ind then by syfw 
tew*; the Uncrt Katinff been Ii!!le uacd by very barbarous oatlonf . 
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next inquiry is, whether any Mischief 10.17 ^^^^^ ^^ * regular contin- 
ued fever from taking away a quantity of blood ? 

The author has already shown, that a patient afflicted with regu- 
lar continued fever cannot digest his ordinary quantity of food ; that 
therefore the fluids (which are constantiy wasting) cannot be re- 
cruited ; and that the system must be weakened : that in a regular 
continued fever there are constant exertions which likewise debili- 
tate : that the repose which takes place in sleep is necessary to re* 
store the living power ; but that sleep being prevented in fever, the 
living power is not recruited : and that in consequence of all these 
causes of weakness the patient is actually so debilitated, as to be de? 
stroyed in many instances.— The farther Debility therefore arising 
from emptying the vessels by taking away a quantity of bloody is of- 
ten such, as to destroy the patiept in the remaining part of the dis- 
ease. — Patients in consequence have very often been cut oiT, when 
blood has been taken indiscriminately from any lai^ vein at the be- 
ginning of the disease ; as the author has seen in a great many ca- 
ses, (hi iheJirBtpaTt of the auihor^a praciice, the Boerhaavian doc- 
trine previiiled ; which induced practitioners to take blood from the 
patient in off cases of fever ; so diat the author has had occasion frer 
quentiy to see the effects of this practice.) 

The author having said, that the Sssence of the disease is not at all 
known ; it follows hence, that it cannot be said a priori, whether 
any particular remedy will be of use in shortening or entirely caiTy* 
ing off fev^r.— Taking away blood from the vessels of the head has, in- 
deed in some cases, immediately carried off fever ;— and it has also 
tended to diminish that species of delirium accompanied with ful- 
ness of the vessels of the head, even when it does not shorten the 
disease : — But the first of these effects will be considered in a Dis- 
sertation on the irregularities of fever : and the second in a future 
part of this Dissertation. 

2d. Many practitioners have supposed that fever arises from some 
peculiar kind of Matter that has got into the body ; and that Fever is 
an effort produced in the body to induce some operation, by which 
such matter might be destroyed.'—Sydenh^m judiciously supposes 
that a fermentation takes place, which alters the qualities of the 
matter ; or converts it into anotiier species of matter, which has not 
the property of producing or keeping up this disease.— If it were 
indeed true that any particular species of mM^r produced and kept, 
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body.— In such cases it would not surely be conceived, if we could 
evacuate such matter, that the disease would be carried off: and in 
such cases therefore, purgatives would be of no use. 

Hitherto the argument has been pursued a prtori.—Yet neither 
the essence of fever, nor the operations of the human body, are suf- 
ficiently known (as the author has before observed,) to determine 
the efficacy of any medicine to carry olf fever. 

Experience must therefore be called in to determine whether pur- 
gatives, or any other medicine producing evacuation from a gland, 
may be employed to carry ofi' the present disease. 

If the matter be referred to the experience of tlie most judicious 
anthors ; — all those who have conceived fever to depend upon matter 
of a peculiar kind contained in the system, have agreed that it must 
be cancocied, before it can be evacuated ; (that is, that it must under- 
go some process before it is prepared for evacuation :) otherwise that 
€vacnation neither by purging nor by increased secretion from any 
of the glands, can have effect in carrying off* the disease. They are 
agreed at least, that evacuation before amcociidn must only be made 
at the beginning of the disease, to be efficacious : (for after the dis- 
ease has continued a day or two, they have no longer any expectation 
dkat evacuating the matter will carry off" tlie disease.) — The author, 
therefore, would be warranted by authority to say, that evacuation 
by ptit^ging or any other increased secretion from glands, would have 
no power to carry off* fever | excepting the evacuant should be em- 
ployed in the first twenty four hoars ; or else at the end of the dis- 
ease, after the matter is concocted or has undergone such ^n altera- 
tion as to render it fit for evacuation.— It is farther to be observed, 
that when any matter is applied to the body, so as td produce fever, 
not immediately, but at the interval of several days, (such as the 
matter of the small-pox, or the measles, or putrid or infectious va- 
por) ; if purgatives are employed during the interval between the ap- 
plication of such matter and the taking place of the first paroxysm 
of fever, the fever has never been prevented from taking place ; (at 
least in any case which the author has seen or which has been re- 
corded.)— This is equally to be observed in those cases, in which the 
application of the cause has produced some immediate appearance 
,of the first stage of fever, without producins; a perfect paroxysm;. 
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ynarked ciisis, or after the disease has gradually subsided; thao 
when purgatives have not been employed. 

Upon the whole then the author believes that though it is perfect* 
ly necessary at all times, during the progress of a regular continued 
fever, to keep the intestinal canal free of feculent matter; yet that 
jnaking farther evacuation (by purging, or by increasing the secre- 
tion from any of the glands so as to occasion evacuation,) is of no 
use in carrying off the fever : but rather tends to prevent the fever 
from beipg carried off; or if it is carried of!, to produce relapses. 
— Moreover the author has already shown, that it required the 
whole force of the system to support the patient through the ordina- 
ry course of a regular continued fever : He has also shown that the 
force of the system is reduced by evacuation* — He must therefore 
conclude, that simple evacuation by purging, (excepting in as far at 
it is necessary to keep the primse vix clear of feculent matter,) is 
detrimental instead of being useful ; and that simple evacuation also 
from any of tlie glands, (as tending to weaken,) is equally detrimental. 

S<f« It does not appear with any degree of certainty tliat Antimony, 
(a medicine which has been employed to carry off fever witliin this 
century or two,) was at all known to the Greek (diilosophers, phy- 
ucians, or artists. — There was a substance which they named Sti- 
biumf which was employed to give a blackness to the eyes ; but the 
effects which were produced from it (either among the Greeks and 
Romans, or among the modem inhabitants of Asia,) show that this 
substance was more probably a kind of lead ore, than an ore of an- 
timony. 

(A.) Antimony (or as it is more commonly called crude antimony) 
is the Ore of a metal which exists in many parts of the earth : being a 
compound of sulphur* and a metal ; (in which the sulphur bears a 
much gi-eater proportion to tlie metal, than can be combined with it 
chemically.) Moi*e properly, it is a compound of sulphur and the 
metal, diffused through a superfluous quantity of sulphur.— -But 
though part of the sulphur retains some of its own properties : yet 
the sulphur so covers the metal or is so combined with it, as to pre- 
vent it from producing its medicinal cSects.— This ore is solid ii^ 
the heat of tlie atmosphere. It requires a little le^s tlian that d^-« 

* Antimony residlly combines with sulphur qr phosphorus ; bu^ not with 9ar« 
l^on, hyclrogen, or azot. 

38 
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gree of hett trtuch renden mbstances IttmiiMm. io bwII ilf 
where probtbiy between ive end m% hundred degraee if IhhMn- 
heit's thermometer : (hot its melting point his not been enollfne* 
ccrfained in es fiu* as the author knows). It is of i daik blur tular. 
It b generally firand in a kind of crjataUnuitiiMi; and aometisM'ln 
complete crystals, (which are prisms te r mh a rted faj pjimarids aft; 
end» and at tfie other generallj attached to each oChitt^:) 
it is in a mass without fbrm. More commeolj these ciystdH-BM 
uited together, so as fo form a striated mass $ (espeifiilly iMNi: 
thej are anmiied with any other sobstance).— DUs meld bi a imlj f 
been found also combined with some sabstante, so as to-lbntf''^ 
same kind of ctystals or striated mass; only of a dark tmi'^Mtttt 
saining howeror with metallic lostre. — It has been cos|ectnred(fettil^ 
or than confirmed by experiment,) ftat these crystals or IhiferiMlft* 
ad ore, contain arsenic (besides salphm'and flie metal otantfiirfM; 
Thb coii}ectQre is probsUe ; becanse tUs red ore of antfaMRBy[ fifii 
been almost always fband with regnlos of arsenic ; (ttat ia» At Ml^ 
tal of arsenic pare :) and t|ierefbre ^iperuqents «i|H^ to vmMfy iito 
existence of arsenic in thi^ red ore, slioald be made in soilsh^^aMMf 
it, as are perfectly clear from the particles of tii^ metal of IhA and* 
nic in which it is found* — The metal has also been found, bat y^ 
rarely (certainly however sometimes) oncombined with any other 
substance ; but so rarely as not to be employed medicioally. 

Upon the wholf , all tlie antimpnj \vhich has bee^n employed in 
Medicihe, lias been procured from iluU ore of antimony^ connding 
of antimony and sulphur, "'Thi^ ore, when dugfi-om the mine, isliud 
upon an inclined plane ; formed from a mixture of clay and sand 
burnt in tlie fire. The inclined plane is heated red hot; when die 
ore of the antimony,, being laid upon it, melts and runs off from die 
otlier substances with which it is mixed ; and is received into a laige 
and deep earthen vessel, in which (when it has stood to cool) it con- 
cretes into a solid mass.— If tliis solid mass concretes so, as when 
broken, to exhibit long striated shining spiculse; it is a pure compound 
of antimony and sulphur: and fit to be employed medicinally. 
(B.) A vast number of chemical processes have been employed ijo give 

* Ilaiiy Mys that the primitive form of the cr}*stal is octahedron, and of tlie 
intefirrent particles tetrahedron. 
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to antimony Medicinal effects * ; (more than itpo or three thousand)* 
---Of all of these, there are only three preparations at present much 
in use. 

First* One is made by boiling the antimonial ore (or crude anti- 
mony) in a solution of pure (or prepared) KaH in water. The de- 
coction (after it has been strained) is diluted with a considerable 
quantity of water ; (at least ten times its weight.) The diluted so- 
lution is placed in a shallow vessel, and the surface exposed to the 
air ; until a powder falls to the bottom of the vessel ; — which (being 
taken out and dried) is called Kermee Minerals 

Second. The second process is performed by mixing the ore of 
antimony (or crude antimony) finely powdered, with an equal weight 
of the Shavings of the Horn of any animal.— This mixture is to ba 
put into an iron pot, which is to be heated red hot; and the mixture 
18 to be stirred : the pot being kept red hot, until it ceases to smoke. 
The mixture is afterwards to be allowed to stand until it cools. It 
is then to be put into a crucible ; which is to be covered with another 
crucible, (whose mouth is to be turned down into that crucible which 
contains the materials.) The crucibles, with the materials, are ex- 
posed to a white heat for two hours : — when part of the matter re- 
mains of a white color in the under crucible, which is to be used^ ; (and 
part sublimes into the upper crucible, which is to be thrown away.) 

Third. The third preparation is made by combining the metal ot 
antimony with Tartar (an acid§ produced in the fermentation of va- 
rious wines ; which is found adhering to the sides of the vessels in 
which the wine has stood for a year or more, after the active ferment^ 
ation has ceased.)— When two substances, which unite with one 
another only in one proportion, are combined together chemically, 
and the compound is purified ; the substance is undoubtedly the 
same in all its properties.— -It happens, nevertheless, with respect 
to the chemical combination of two substances which unite with 
each other in one proportion only ; that when they are combined 
together by differerU processes, there are often different imperfec- 

* See Berfnman'a D'lsterUtion on \ntimoniated Tartar, ('m his Physical and 
Chemical Essays, translated by Dr. Edmund Cullen;) for some of these pro- 
cesses* 1. 395. 

f This was known also among the French by the name of La poiuh'e des Char' 
treux. 

4 This the author calls afterwards ** calx of antimony with calxphotphtrata,** 

^ Tartar, as a salt, may be considered as a ?egetabl^ alkali tupersaturatci 
with a vegetable acid. 
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tiobs in the combination, or some want of purity in the com^^oiiiMlr 
(This, though not made sensible by any chemical test, often occa- 
sioiis a very considerable difference in their actions as medicines.)—* 
In the present insTtance of the compound formed of tartar and the 
meial of antimokiy, (or, perhaps, if strict adherence was to be had Uf 
chemical accuracy, we should say the^' compound formed of tartar 
and the calx of antimony ;) this difference is conspicuous. 

(C.) Of the several Methods of forming this compound , [(^Tar- 
tar and Calx of Antimony,] the following is the best for medicinal 
purposes. 

First : Take an equal weight of the ore of antimony separated 
from extraneous substances by fusion (as has been above described^) 
and of kali nitratum. Powder them together ; and ' throw the mix- 
ture into a crucible, (heated so as to be just luminous,) by very small 
portions (abbut twenty grains at a tim^) until a deflagration take* 
place ; wait till the deflagratioti is over ; then tlirow in a little more of 
the mixture ; wait again till tlie deflagration is over : and proceed 
in this manner, until the whole is deflagrated. Cover the crucible, 
and expose it to an heat just sufficient to melt the wliolc mass. 
Pour the melted mass into an iron vessel of a conical form, the 
point of the cone being downwards ; and the whole will be found, 
(when it is cold and solid,) divided into itob std}8tance8:"'07ie of a 
reddish brown color and Heavier, which has fallen to the bottom ; 
and tl\e other, of a grey color, which is found at the top and is spe- 
cifically Lighter.— The Heavier part is a compound of sulphur and 
the metaUic part of the antimony.— A portion of the sulphur which 
was united with the antrinony in its ore, (more than was necessary 
to combine* with the metal of the antimony ;) is converted into vitri- 
olic acid, by uniting with the air of tiie nitrous acid. This vitriolic 
acid is found in tiie ttpper greyish mass; combined witli the kali of 
the kali nitratum;- and forms kali viirioUUum, — The antimonium 
sulphuraiwA (found at the bottom) is to be powdered, and to be 
mixed with oiie third more than its weight of Purified Tartar; and 
boiled in sir times its weight of water for a quarter of an hour : tiie 
solution is to be filtrated, and the water evaporated : and the com- 
pound (of ihQ tartar and the metal of the antimony) is to be crystal- 
lized—This salt for Chemical purposes may be purified, by disaolv' 
ing it again in water and re-crystaUizing it ; but it is a Question 
whether it would not lose some portion of its Mediccd powers by this 
purification. 
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iution or antimomium muriatum in water (or any other solution made 
A^n : The TTie^o/ of the antimony may be separated from the 
aul|4iur with which it is combined in its ore, by mixing the ore with 
Hue times its weight of kali preparatum; (that is, with kali 
combined with gas; which gas has been called also fixed air or car- 
bonic acid^. The mixture, of the kali preparatum and ore of the 
totimony, is to be melted together, by a heat just sufficient to ren- 
der them perfectly fluid.— The crucible being taken ,from the fire, is 
to be left till it is quite cold ; and on breaking it, the metal of the 
mniimony will be found at the bottom ; and the compound of kali and 
sulphur at the top.— This is not the most economical mode of ob- ^ 
taining the metal of antimony ;— but provided we take the ore sep* 
crated from the other substances with which it is found mixed in the 
mine, (as has above been described,) the metal by this process is ob- 
^hed in the purest state for medicinal purposes. — If the metal thus 
obtained is powdered finely, and boiled witli pure tartar in water; 
. a .compound of the tartar and antimony will be obtained ; which, if 
purified by m-crystallizalion, will be the s(ame as that obtained by the 
process above described, in all its Chemical properties. 

Another [[or third] mode of obtaining this compound is— Take 
the ore of antimony purified (as has been already described ;) pow- 
der it, and put the powder into a flat vessel ; heat it till it begins to* 
imoke; keep up the heat, (but take care not to render it so great as 
to melt the mass,) until it no longer smokes in any heat not suffi** 
di^nt to melt it. The remaining mass, which is the metal of anii - 
mony calcined (probably combined with pure air) ; if exposed to a 
gfeater degree of heat, will melt into a glass. — If this glass be pow- 
dered, and boiled with pure tartar in water, a compound of antimo-* 
ny and tartar will also be procured : which, when purified by re- 
peaied solutions in water and repealed crystallizations, will^ in all its 
Chemical properties, be the same as when the salt is procured by 
Ae two processes already described ;—hutifnot crystallized SLsecond 
time, it will not agree exactly in its Medicinal effects. 

Lastly and fourthly : The metal of antimony may be combined 
with muriatic acid, by several processes, for making the compound 
here in question. One of these, for instance, is : Mix the ore of an- 
timony with that compound of muriatic acid and mercury, called 
corrosive sublimate. Perform a distillation or rather a sublimation; 
and expose the matter thus sublimed to the air of the atmosphere, 
tmtil it has attracted water enough to render it fluid; pour this &•- 
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1^ Ab ar Hiy «Awr fcf ia vUcli Ae vater b ntentod vilk A0 
ntinonini wwittlmt) iate ci|^t cr tea tines ks weigjkt if Ariiil^p- 
«i viter. — A cd!r cf antiaoDj will Ml dawaiawytepiwrfaj 
taSM ftmABt df jMgmnik $ — and tint beiag boiM witkpnralnte 
m mmtatt wMI r— nhint wiA it, aad farm MmAmmSmm lM ( Mwat« M > !■ 
wUohifpuifcdliy re-oytlalKzfltiMi, willbellieMaie toalidHW^ 
cd sad ■wJical {mrpoaes as the aatiMaiifana tsHarissimi prahodl 
iiy the rtrec/wtgatitf pro ces s es ; (bBtiiot,etacd7iBi(SBadicil«£> 
fseta. anlcss jwified by re-crjittllization.) 

AldMBiJh tlie aBtuBoniitm tartarisatani whea abtuaed bf mfit 
ftese Aar pro cfs s cs , and porified bj re-dtssalatiQa ia waier, and 
re-cmtalltzatioa ; aiay periuqw be thesaaM fiar aMdidaa} aa mK as 
dam^cal porpoaes, (wUch boverer has aat baea pnavad by saprti 
awBt) : — Fh when it has onh/ mtmpljf baea fanaad by theaa Jbm 
dilereat procesaei, fFithmti reHJtgsoftrftsa ia wtUr < 
lisfi; there is a difirtnce in Um gpcm ft sat as a lardiciaa* 



IVheo the London College of Fhjsiciaaa renewed Aeir 
copeia for its reformation and repablicatuai in Ae jaar 478^ it Ini^ 
came a question frAIcA of ike four proetun Una/ Amdi ainfi. 
Whenever a chemical or phanoacentical qnestioa occaired, it was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of members of die C<Aq(e and of the 
Companj of Apothecaries ; and the processes were actnally per- 
formed in the laboratonr of the Company of Apothecaries ; that so 
the best mode of performing the operation might be verified by ex- 
periment.— A question then having arisen with regard to tartarised 
antimony, it wis prepared bv all these processes.— The tartarised 
antimony thu» produced was put into the hands of the Pl^ysicians of 
St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hospitals. In St Thomases Hot* 
pital tliov were g:iven to more than a hundred patients ; so that the 
same patient took of each kind in small doses. — Hie tartarised anti- 
monj prepared with the crorf#9 meicHhrum^ and tartar^ was found to 
be capable of being exhibited in a lai^r dose than any of the others 
fvithout proihicing sickness : and to act more powerfully as a sudo- 
rific : and therefore was preferred; ^(whether properly or not, will 
be ar^ed afterwards.) 

* The ttatf m^-nts in p. ?96-'?98 of this edition bare not been compared again 
w»\U the on^iPAl. 

\ l*hat i*, by the first of lb^. Rnir procctses above named ; the crtcut metalh- 
9um being formed ** by Jc tonal in^ in a crucible equal weights of anlphuret of 
.\niinionv, aiul nitre ; and v aching the residuum in water, till the liquid comes 
off ta»ielc«i.** 
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(D.) When the science of medicine was revived with the other 
sciences' (first in Italy,) there does not seem to have been any med- 
icine to put an end to fever immediately, recommended either by 
Galen or Celsus, or any of the Greek or Roman writers upon the 
ftul]ject ; excepting cold water drank in large quantities at once. — 
It was not supposed that a fever might be cured by any other meth- 
od immediately, so as to prevent a future appearance of the dise;L8e ; 
(either by preventing the returns of the paroxysms, or carrying off 
the disease instantaneously, or by producing an immediate crisis) .•—» 
The doctrine then was to attend to the disease while pursuing its 
ordinary course; only taking care of the accidents which might 
happen during that course ; (tliat is, taking fever according to that 
idea of it, which the author has been endeavoring to lay down). 

There arose in Europe soine time afterwards, a number of alche- 
mists $ who made many processes with a view to convert metals into 
gold. - Having formed many substances by processes which did not 
make gold, but which produced many things which they were not 
able to turn to any profit ; they tried to apply them to the cure of 
diseases. All such chemists must be considered as empirics ; and 
the greater part of the substances which they produced were in fact 
useless.— Antimony, however, gained a reputation for carrying off 
some diseases without their going through their oixlinary course : 
(and it is probable it was employed for this purpose in fever, as soon 
as the time of Van Helmont). — These chemists did not study med- 
icine, nor did they distinguish diseases ; but only aimed at making 
some profit of the result of their processes. They called every dis- 
ease Fever, in which there was great sense of heat in the patient, 
and ^ater frequency of the pulse than in health : So that they not 
only employed preparations of antimony in fever ; hut in internal 
inflammations and various other diseases. — Practitioners, who were 
educated in the regular practice of medicines, studied principally 
the writings of the ancient Greek and Roman physicians ; who for 
the most part used vegetable substances for remedies in diseases. 
The [first] modern practitioners, therefore, reprobated all substan- 
ces which were the result of chemical operations ; and considered 
them only as the boast of ignorant empirics. (Tins opinion went so 
far, tliat even so late as the time of Bocrhaave ; mercury was re- 
jected by regular practitioners in the venereal disease.) — Some 
practitioners, (for Uicre always will be men who balance between 
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dilerent d«Gtriu8«) emplojred indead prepuatiQiit oCaiUiMBf^M 
sodi as hid little or raeAct ; (rach at antuMoy nirimdi by dafc 
gnting it with three times its wd^t of nilre ; and Tvioas oAer 
prepantieiis equally ineficacioiis). They of. eeone did mi lad 
any advantage arising from preparatioiis of aaliaMNiy ; aad thave^ 
fore repr ob a ted the use of all aatimonial neffidnes iafeier. 

Hence it happened , that these preparations asere mai ttweft ^mgl^ 
§i mih ifieaejf in Oreai Brkmn, before Oe tine qf the lafli m^ 
Jmrnu. Dr. James-was a Physician of regolar edncatioii* (iMmaf^ 
sladied at the University of Cambridge) ; bat was coBsidmdip 
some degree as an empiric, in consequence of employing a pnpwa^ 
lion of antimony, which he kept as a secret*.— The prqparalkii; W 
■lade use of consbted principally of antimony, calcined by minK 
it with shayings of hi|rts-Apm, and exposing tte whole to a great do- 
1^ qf heat. Upon analysing it» (which was done long beiim Ui 
death,) it was fiwnd to oinsist of a calx of antimenyt miiBd tnSk 
bone ashes..-*It is eitremcly probable, that he mixed (deog wilb jt.4 
proportion of UBr1mri9ed antimqny: (for the m irt er knowe ^rt^M^ 
purchased consideiablq quantities of tartarised wa&mmj, tVNi|M>di. 
at a time, from an eminent druggist). This mii^t eaaily ror^petba 
scrutiny of a chemical analysis ; since the quantity f<tmt,im{w^ i%«M 
^ose dill not certainly exceed a quarter of a grain. From the very 
esffj decompositioD of tartarised antimony, when dissolved in a large 
proportion of water ; so small a quantity might not be observed* 

2}r, Cuttm was the first eiiunent teacher of miedicine who recom- 

* Ur. James prctcmled that he had been cauttout not to make public the te*. 
prct of the powders bearing hia name, tiU he bad brought them to a ** oeKAiii 
degree of perfection*' : but that a period liad arriTed when he was about to be 
less tenacious of it, and should discover it to those *' phjrsicians whose honor 
and integrity he thought a sufficient security against an abuse of his confi- 
dence.'*— But he either never made this comnl^unication, or his secret has been 
tvell kept ; since it has never been authenticall) revealed to * he public to this 
^y. (See Dr. II. James*s DUMrtaUm sn Fcoer tmd InJkumtUm^ DUltfmpert. 
1758. 4th Edition, p. 66—69.) 

The author *s specification of his patent has been pablished in the United 
States : and may be seen in the last Volume of Medical Extracts by Dr. Tborn^ 
ton. Some traditionary accounts of the origin of his Recipe, will be s«en in 
Mr. Town!jend*s Guide to Health, Sd London Edition, p. 10 ; which are copied 
into th: Medical Extracts. For the modem analysis of the powder, ^ee Dr. 
Thomson's Chemist r}*, in its later edit ions* 
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liiended the use of preparations of antimony to carry off fevers di- 
rectly. — As most of the principal practitioners of the present day, 
in Great Britain, have been pupils of Dr. Cullen ; its use has lately 
very much prevailed. If this had not been the case» it would have 
-been a question whether it would not have sunk into oblivion ; like 
any other empiric remedy whose preparation was kept secret. 

(E.) Dr. Cullen conceived, tliat the effect of preparations of antimony 
arose £rom their producing sickness, —TajiAris^d antimony is much 
more certain of producing sickness, than any other preparation that 
was known to him : and of course that preparation of antimony which 
produced sickness in the smallest dose, he considered as best. 

The author is of a different opinion ; to wit, that it is not the sick- 
ness produced by the preparatiims of antimony, that carries off fever 
immediately ; but some other operation of the medicine. 

First; because there are many other remedies which produce 
sickness to as great a degree as any preparation of antimony ; yet 
tiiese have no power whatever of making fever terminate sooner than 
it would, if it was left to pursue its own course. (The root of the 
a^tfiff, for instance, often produces sickne^ to a much more severe 
dc|;ree than any preparation of antimony ; yet it has never been al- 
ledged, that it has the power of carrying off fever sooner than it would 
otherwise go off; supposing it allowed to pursue its ordinary pro- 
gress. Moreover, tho author himself has frequently exhibited the 
root of the squill as en emetic ; and likewise in such doses as to 
produce nausea without vomiting ; also in such doses as just not to 
produce nausea : without ever producing any thing similar to the ap- 
pearances which take place in a crisis of fever ; or without ever 
once occasioning a fever to terminate sooner than it would have done, 
if left to pursue its own course.)— So far therefore, tike author must 
conclude, that the sickness occasioned by the exhibition of a pre-' 
paration of antimony, is not the cause of its carrying off fever. 

Secondly; the stomachs of different men (though otherwise in the 
same situation) are affected differently by the same quantity of any 
particular medicine : (the stomach of different persons, or of the 
same person at a different time, being able to bear a comparatively 
large dose without its producing sickness or vomiting), indeed al- 
most every medicine given in a certain dose wilPproduce sickness 
and vomiting; so that even opium, if given in a certain dose, (that 

^9 
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M, to ttiF (piuttkr mT tn or Ihm i^rain*,) will «eiuetiin«9 prailucti 
«Kkne>* &cil inBuOB)^ ud MiHetiinr^ purziiiK-'^^^ Hen a niFilicinff 
» pi\en in Kch ft daw a> la (majace lacnitinc, tt iifUui lutr* iU pe- 
chIut eflHf . — Tk« h*HE of ihe ctncltoiu. «rhcii (n**'i> ■■* ^"^ ■ '^'"^ 
Si t« {trodsi-F TDBiiliii^. (eilticT tma iIm iTu^ositiwi uT the Mamuli 
of the («tini( aal lo btxr an lAry^^ a qnantilj «* lUe «(uBuch> a( men 
will p-ucrallf b«&r, or from iu bcirtj; t^kibitrtl in a bigrr ilosc thkn 
CMMuon :) win ol)en Cul in Uoppins tbv pra^rrMof an intcnnittat 
fever.— It nay be uid. inJpnl, jfrW. llut. the Pcnmtm larfc, (by 
pnxlucing ttckncMUMi tomiling,) «ill U- thnmn out oftheatDiii- 
kIi btliNx it can be attwrtxn) tud caTicd into the blootl-vpaatbi 
BhI the lathor has ahown in lus dii^ei alion on a trxalar lerlian, 
that it Joe* nol Mop the [iro5rc*« of an iDtertuitk-nl ferrr lij bcang 
nrried into the intcstiiMt and ftb^ucl ; but bv the iupresaoo it 
MUtkc* «ci the Monwch and int(<tines. In ih« trcottd place, it moj/ 
ht mM. that thfc baik of tlie ciocliona, bv prmJadng vomiciai;: b 
pratHitni frain renaiiiii^ a sufficient tiine in thr Etoniach ta make 
its iinpiexiion (here. But tlte autlior has also ahowa in the was 
duseitatiwD. that the tiark uf the cinchona e^biied half an bour 
befure the beginning uf a paroxt^iu uf a tertian tnterinltlriil, often 
inulea sufficient imprcstion to prevent the paroiywi froiu taking 
place. (It is often indeed mure than lialf an hour after the eihihi- 
tiun of a dose of tlic bark of the cinchuua before it occasions vomit- 
ing ; but wlicn it docs occasion voniitinj, it often does nnt prevent 
tlie rcturo of the disease.)— In tiie ihinl place, ctru:*saacetata given 
in a small dose produces neither vomitiD^. nor pui^ng ; (but on the 
contrary, a diminntioo of the peristaltic motion of the intestiaea ; 
and not uncommonly a paralytic aRectioii of then, and likewise of 
the extreuii^es i) Yet when it has been by accident taken in a consid* 
erable ilose (to the quantity of a dram or two as the author has sees 
liappen in several cases,) it has produced both vomiting and purg- 
ing; but no paralytic affection of the intestines or of any other part 
of the body, has ensued.— The author therefore conceives, that when 
any remedy produces vomiting; it very often by this effect loses 
its other operations on the system ; and that preparations of antimo- 
ny, in like masner, if they produce vomitiog or even sicknesi 
(tiiough no vomiting should ensue) ; lose their effect in carrying off 
fever. — The author farther conceives, that every medicine given in 
too great a dose, acts as a simple atimnluit on the part to which it 
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is applied ; and loses its peculiar effects both on that part, aiid on 
the system geoerall j. (Thus a moderate quantity of wine makes the 
stomach digest the food more readily tlian it otherwise would have 
done ; but a large quantity of wine prevents digestion. A moder- 
ate quantity of spice gives a feel of warmth over the system ; but a 
large quantity of the same spice produces pain in the stomach, 
coldness over the system, and frequently sickness and vomiting.) 
(It would be too great a digression to enter fuJly on the maximum 
of the doses of medicine : but if the author should live to finish 
these dissertations, it is a subject that he means to pursue.) 

IlT the next cmd last place, the autlior has observed, when tartariscd 
antimony has been exhibited in fevers ; tliat when the patient's stom- 
ach could not bear a quarter of a grain of it (prepared as has been 
eaid) without producing sickness ; it has happened rarely that it has 
produced any thing like a crisis, or in any way diminished or cai- 
ried off the disease. On the contrary ; when the stomach would 
bear more than that quantity (prepared in the same way, and by the 
6inne individual process), without producing any nausea, it has very 
often produced critical symptoms, or a complete crisis ; so as ti^ 
carry off the disease. 

The author then differs in opinion from Dr. Cullen; and believes 
that it is not the sickness that has the power of producing a crisis 
(or any appearance of crisis) in a regular contiQued fever :— For it 
appearsyir^/, that several medicines, producing as great a degree of 
^ckness as preparations of antimony ; have no power whatever of 
carrying off fever, by producing crisis or appearances similar to cri- 
sis or in any other wslj.—- Secondly it is proved, that producing sick- 
ness prevents medicines generally from operating in their own ap- 
pn^riate manner.— 7^tr(%, it is shown that preparations of anti- 
mony when they produce sickness in small doses, are not so efficar 
cious in carryipg off fever, as when it requires a larger dose of them 
to produce nausea ; and also that they are more efficacious when no 
nausea is produced. 

It appears then, upon the whole, that it is not the nausea produce 
^ by preparations of antimony, that renders them efficacious in 
producing symptoms similar to those that take place in the crisis of 
a fever, and so carry off the disease. (On tlie contrary ; that any 
preparation which can be made to act with certainty in a larger dose^ 
without producing nausea; is preferable for carrying off fever.) 
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Vanher, it ai>f>«a» that UilviM^ antiaiMr. V prepartd bjf 6iW- 

ilig rrociii mHaOonfm leith tartar in trafrr, and im fvriAcd by re- 

|)Mt4^t] Milulton mnil crrvlalliz^lian ; u dw bm nttann- sT pRpar- 

in| the tompound af Tartar and dniimoug tar this (Mrpow. 

(F.) Tl)e neit qaeMiun tUiM) is, wKnthT tartonan/ cm/inNwgp. pre- 
pnrri) a* hsu Wen ileKcribcil i — or re^litfi «rf antimoiir, wwhantrilly 
mixed with unlpliur, {»» iu tiit iermei nuntra/) ;— -er tJie calx of ■!!• 
^mony, miiptl wr>h c«h phoaphornta (whith formed at least a pris- 
ri]Ml part of Ih. JatMi'spoiedtr; and is thi> puUis auTimmUJu «f 
tliR Ia«t tJilition of tlio IjtmilDn I'harmartipviB) :--arc llic- pii^enbla 
{ii¥{vtmtion> iif antiiiK.ny fur iiniueiliatelv pftxlncin^ symptoms nmi- 
lar to thri»e taking place tn tlii* crisis of t'l-vrr*. 

TlieTr|^lui>arantitnaujr in the kennea inireral, and the calx uf 
111111111(11)5 '" 'I** p<ilTi» nntiniDniali^, are nHiher of them sMuMt in 
tnafrr.- -It h«» becuheW Itv niBiiy jiracti tinners, that subMaiices not 
MiluUf in water, mant be combincil with somp menstnium in the 
alomach (with nhich they form compouiuls soluble in water) to be 
•flicaitvok If thia ba the ra», these prepBratinns of nntimony. (to 
wit, kermes mineral anil piilvis antimunialis.) will be subject to an 
uncertainly >n their operation : by tlieir nieetinB; or not meeting with 
a inenMrtium with which (hey may combine, so as to form a eoui» 
pound soluble in water. 

'Y\\tfint thing then to be inifuired into is, whtllitr it be tntt, th^ 
if ofiy •*»'"' mbtlaiirr, intohibh in ti-alrr, be tkrotm into the stomach} 
it Hill act upon the stomach and intestines, or upon the system geo- 
erallv ; M^/tQUt Jhufing a tutnslnitnn with which it will combine, 
■0 as to ^m a compouoil soluble in wafer. 

It is well known, that sulphur thrown into the stomach in fine 
powder, (as it ia when preripitateil finm an alkali by means of an 
arid.) or in tine rryalals. (as when it has been recently snblined} ; 
will act as a iM){;ati\e.--ln either of these cases, if the sulphur be 
iierltHtly pure »tl unutixed with any extraneous matter w^tever ; 
it ks not aoluble in water in the smallest desT«e. — It is trae, that if 
»Hl|'hui be thrown into water, unA left in the water with the surface 
Ml lite w atrr rv)H>ae<l to the almucphere for wme length of time ; (he 
•ul|>liui will cvmibtMe either with (he air ol~ the atnospheic or of the 
wall I ; Ki'il tiu'Hi \itrt«'lic aciO. w^tth is soluble in water. — But sul- 
ftkM tvirnilv ^4wit>>*><**l 'i*"* ^ alkali by neftiis of an acitl, or 
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tecently gublimed ; has not acquired any air ; and yet it acti equal- 
ly as a purgative. Moreover, vitriolic acid rarely acts as a purga- 
tive in any dose, if given uncombined with any other, substance ; 
whereas sulphur rarely fails of acting as a purgative. 

It is therefore to be considered, whether sulphur meets with any 
Mibstanne in Ike stomach with which it will combine ; so as to form 
a compound soluble in water. — In the first place, it meets with 
Water in the stomach ; with which (it has been already said,) it will not 
combine : nor will it be altered by it } excepting by long digestion, 
in the heat of the human body. — If it should alter by combining 
with the pure air of the water, the acid thus formed rarely acts as a 
poiptive ; nor does inflammable air, tlie other element of the water 
act as a pui^gative. It is therefore extvemely improbable that it 
should act as a purgative, by decomposing the watery fluid that it 
meets with in the stomach. — Again: the water found in the stom- 
ach is impregnated with animal mucilages, (such as th^ solid matter 
of the mucus) ; but water, impregnated with animal mucilages, is 
not decomposed more readily by sulphur being applied to it ; nor 
does it more readily combine with sulphur in consequence of its be- 
ing already comUned with such animal mucilage.— The gastric 
juice (as it is called, in counter-distinction to other fluids found in 
the stomach) has been thought by some to be a powerful menstruum ; 
and to unite with the food, so as to form chyle or some compound 
preparatory to the formation of chyle. Concerning this solvent 
power of die gastric juice the author has argued in his Treatise on 
Digestion ; the result of which argument appears to be, that it has 
no such solvent power ; (on the contrary it appears that its sole pow- 
wis to coo^o/exertain animal and vegetable substances, $o thcd 
ikejf may be retained in the stomach until thiy go through thai part 
of the process of digestion which is necessary in the stomach.) Nf 
experiments also have been made to shew whetlier or not this gas-^ 
trie juice will combine with sulphur sq as to form with it a compound 
soluble in water. It is extremely improbable that it does ; since 
water, combined with other mucilaginous matters, does not dissolve 
sulphur more readily than pure water. Gastric juice likewise ren- 
ders certain substances insoluble in water, that are otherwise capa- 
ble of being combined viitli water. It is therefore improbable, tiiat 
gMtric juice should so combine with sulphur as to form a compound 
withitsoluUe in water.— Farther: in the juices of (he stomachy 
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there i* si-n ki\U (that is, njitron muriattiin,} ammntiiH muriala. aiul 
aiiimonja pliosphurata, Ami Homctimc!) perhnfia caU muriata, (as there 
are in all othf-r juiciu uf t))e IxmIv) : but aonc or these salts combine 
with lulphur 40 U lo form a compound soluUe in water.— Utiier 
Hubiitaiicen indeetl are oreaaiotuilly fminil in the stomacit, but not 
alwavH ; but sulphur altiutst alwai/s proves purgative : and therefore 
Bulplturdiwn nut act uii ttie sloinarh oiid intestines, in consequeace ol' 
tnectino with a substance in Die stomach wliich i^ acctcleiitallT found 
there.- --Sulphur consequently does nut net as a pur;;ative in couse- 
(jucQCB nf nnv thin^ it meeta in the stomach, with which it forms a 
com|Miund stduble in water. 

Sulphur, when it gets intn the duodenum, meets with bile; whicK 
migiit cnmlune with it, and fonn a compauml soluble in water. 'I'^a 
like mi<;ht ha|^B with jHmcrro/Kjrarf; mth which it often meela 
in tile duodenum. Bui from the author's cipcriments, (which it 
wviilil ))c too great a dijsresstnn to relate herej sulphur is neither 
capable of cuntbininft *ill' bile nor pancreatic juice : And therefore 
Bulphur (toes not net bv combining with bile ur pancreatic juice, m 
u to form a compound soluble in wafer.-— As tike observations may 
be made with regard to the ol/ur fluids if meets in the intestinal ca- 
nal; it iaat lust extremely probable, that it does not combine with 
tnv of them, so as to form a fluid cupable of being combined with 
water. 

Sulphur indeed is capable of being combined with that tx^or which 
Van Helmont first noticed and called gas; (but which has since 
been called fixed air, and by many other names) : This vapor is 
found sometimes in the intestinal canal .---Sulphur is also capable of 
bein^ combined with inflammable atV.-— But neither of these vapors 
is found generally in tlie intestines ; whereas sulphur almost always- 
acts as a purgative. 

Wc must therefore conclude that sulphur acts upon the stomach 
and intestines in a Solid /brni.— -And as it is capable of acting on 
them iodependently of any mechanical effect; a solid is capable of 
acting on the stomach and intestines medicinally. 

Regulusof antimony, and tlie calx of antimony made by mixing 
antimony with shavings of hart's-horn, (burning them together, and 
exposing; them to agreatdegree of heat ;) may therefore so act up- 
on the stomach without being combined with any substance, as that 
the compound shall become soluble in water; and therefore they 
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timf act independently of any menstruum they may meet with in 
the stomach*— It has been often affirmed in medicine, that whatev- 
er was ^owQ to be possible, was also true. This however is a pro- 
position totally repu«^ant to all the laws of evidence. It does not 
folio Wy therefore, that altliough one solid in powder mtxy act upon 
the stomach and intestines, every solid does. 

The Nexl Question then that comes to be discussed is, whether 
the fine powder of the regulus of antimony in kermes mineral, and 
the calx in the pulvis antimonialis, do act in a solid form ; — without 
being combined with some substance with which they form a com- 
pound soluble in water P 

In the healthy state of the body, the fine powder of the refi^lus of 
antimony in kermes mineral, and the calx of antimony in the pulvis 
antimonialisy being thrown into the stomach ; will frequently act as 
an emetic. — In the healthy state of the body, there is no acid in the 
stomach dot combined with an alkali : therefore neither of those 
preparations of antimony can act in consequence of being dissolved 
by an acid in the stomach ; — unless they should decompose the 
neutral salts. Whether they can decompose the neutral salts, (to 
wit» sea salt» common sal ammoniac, or phosphoric ammoniac,) as 
diey are found in the stomach ; or whether they are soluble in the 
l^utral salts themselves, is not known ; and therefore the argument 
Inust be taken on another ground. 

If tartarised antimony (prepared as has been described) be exhib- 
ited to a man in health ; it hardly ever happens that a third part of 
a grain can be taken without producing sickness and vomiting, or 
purging. It very rarely produces any nausea, if taken in the quan- 
tity of a fifth part of a grain, by an adult. On the other hand ; the 
quantity of three grains of pulvis antimonialis, or of kermes mineral > 
will sometimes be required to produce sickness and vomiting ; and 
very often in other cases, even tiie quantity of eight or ten grains 
may be taken without any sensible effect* (The author indeed has 
seen them often employed to the quantity of twelve or fifteen grains, 
without having any apparent effect at all.) — Moreover, kermes min- 
eral, and the pulvis antimonialis, the author has seen (in several 
instances) exhibited at the interval of six hours, for four and twenty 
liours or forty eight hours, without producing any sensible effect ; 
and at last, (all at once) they have brought on a severe vomiting 
and pur^g ; so as to weaken the patient very much.— It must« 
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■n* tail T-Li^jf»a if fie v^ufe Ki»ct'«^ « fcv if f 

tm KKia!^. ^af lim tSfct is mar A ra .t t» w^es tbr *K^a«s occft- 
liimiirt i"- i* T"'" *^r Jf^ it ke n«t i3m wac rCkt. ia ^ «{«aDf 

fd»it V prD^v'ed hr tuktats tke thnat. ar hr iotiiMlaci^ ur 9ol- 
(ff Mf>^xni.« inttf H 'as a feather cr the finzvr^ or if br a coa^ Ac 
\aryjir }f fnrr^d vf into the thnnt ; same senjHtle dect siaubu- t* 
wha' Jiat ifi-n josl tlncribed, takes place. — Bnt if pnpantionB «f 
n/Uinifrm/ or iptfOffUBthc be eihibited, eo as to prodncc Tomitiiig ; 
f h" nrfpraraacea «f criiis irhich bare been abore descnbcd, arise in 
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a much greater degree, when the sickness is gone off*.— Although 
therefore aU emetics, (when the sickness is gone off* which occasions 
the vomiting,) have a tendency tci produce appearances similar to 
the appearances which take place in the crisis of fever ; and therer 
fore actually tend to produce crisis in fever : yet they do not all tend 
to produce crisis of fever equally. It is therefore best to choose such 
substances for enietics, as have the greatest tendency to produce 
critical symptoms after the vomiting is gone off; that the emetic 
may have a better chance to produce a crisis in the disease.— It is 
consequently better to employ preparations of antimony or ipec(tcuan- 
ha, as emetics, in the beginning of a fever ; — than warm water, in- 
fiision of chamomile, white vitriol, squills, &c. ; which have no tea- 
dency to produce symptoms similar to those which take place in a 
crisis of fever, independent of the action of vomiting. 

It is not always that any of the known preparations of antimony 
produce vomiting, when exhibited either in healtli or in fever. 
Smnetimes tartarised antimony in the dose even of several grains, 
does not produce vomiting, but purging ; (given either in health or 
to a patient aflected with fever.) It is wished, however that we 
should bft certain of producing vomiting, to occasion the evacuatioi^ 
of any nouous matter (such as &S been described) from the stomach. 

Ipecacuanha (tlie root of a plant of which the jealous government 
of Spain has prevented the perfect investigation,) is very c^r/am in its 
<q>eratioa as an emetic ; much more so than any other substance at 
present known. It has besides the same kind of power which anti- 
mony has (though perhaps in a less degree) of producing those ap- 
pearances taking place in the ordinary crisis of a fever.— It is there- 
fore better to mix ipecacuanha with tartarised antimony ; and to 
.exhibit them so mixed, as an emetic, at the beginning of fevers. 

5th. The next point to be argued is, the Dose of the medicine we 
are to employ as an Emetic, at the beginning of fevers. 

When a medicine is to be exhibited as an emetic, it doea not ap- 
pear under one view to be of much consequ^oe how large the dose 
is : (for let the dose be ever so great, the first evacuation would seem 
to bring up the superfluous part of the dose : and this consideration 
explains why the very various doses of emetics which have been ex- 
hibited in various cases, produce very often nearly ib^ same ^fiect^ 
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'-rBnt Hiaai^ thif he ihe «Me in man j insUiioM» it b not inaU : (for 
it lMi|ipen» in numy iastnnces, that a larga dote of an emetic pre* 
duces moat violent vomitings which ia repeated many times with 
great dbtreaB to die patient.)-r-Hence it would leem Aat an emetie 
maj lie to long upon the stomach, before it is brought vp ; aa to 
make an impression w)|ich lasts after the emetic itsdf is entirdj 
eracuated. — ^In fevers, the Tiolence of the exertions, when an emet- 
ic thus continues to operate, (perhaps six or eig^t times,) in the irst 
pla^e exhausts the force of the system ; (which is not to be thrown 
away in this disease:) and therefore on this aecount too'laigs a 
dose of the emetic should be avmded. — Moreover, it has alreadj 
been observedi that when any medicine is mad^ io 0U m ioo grmi 
a degrut U los€9 iU proper 0eetf and becomes a simple stimulaBti 
Hence the action of vomiting itself, 'by bmng toe frequently re* 
peated (from exhibiting too laige a dose ot the medicine,) does . not 
produce appearances similar to those which arise in the crisis of ft* 
ver; so as to carry off the disease. For this reason ipecacnanh^ 
and antimony do not produce these aj[q)earances, if given in too 
great a dose. Thus by giving too laige a dose of these medicines 
as emetics, the effect of carrying off the fever (either by the action 
of vomiting itself, or by the effects of the antimony and ipeoacnan- 
ha,) is frustrated. 

The proper dose may be about eig^t grains of ipecacuanha, and 
one grain of tartarised antimony. 

If an emetic of almost any kind (which takes up but little 
bulk) be exhibited, and there should be nothing in the stomach to 
be evacuated ; tliere arises an effort to evacuate, (or in other woida 
a Reaching;) which is attended with a great deal more uneasiness 
and pain, than if there was a quantity of some substance in tiie 
Stomach to be ev^^uated. — This has induced practitioners to give, 
after an emetic has been exhibited, watery Jhdda to drink; that 
there might be something to be evacuated, in order to take off the 
uneasiness and pain of the reaching. — At the beginning of a fever. 
Emetics (as we have just observed) are employed for two purposes: 
Firstt to evacuate from the stomach any undigested food which was 
either contained in it when tlie fever took place or was thrown into 
it afterwards ; or some noxious matter formed in the stomach in 
consequence of the fever : and in the second place, (by the joint ac- 
tion of the vomiting, and of the medicines employed as emetics,) 
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to indiicft a crisid ta the fever ; so as to put an end to the disease.— « 
JPor evacuating noxious matter from die stomach, (if it be undigested 
Ibod ;) two or three evacuations by vomiting are certainly sufficient ; 
(and especially, if after the first evacuation, a quantity of warm 
iratery fluid be thrown into the stomach.) If noxious matter also 
be formed in the stomach itself in consequenqe of the fever, and be 
alBxed to the stomach, (as the crust is to the tongue ;) no force mil 
ever separate it : and if it should not be so affixed, two or tiiree 
evacuations will be sufficient to carry it off. — If two or three fiia of 
innmtmg tiierefore should take place, it is sufficient for all these pur- 
poses. — On the other hand, these moderate efforts will not prevent 
either the act of vomiting itself or the effect of the medicines (which 
kave been enumerated as proper to produce it,) from bringing on ap- 
pearances similar to those arising in the ordinary crisb of fever. 

It does not seem indifferent at what Time of the Day an emetic is 
4NBployed ; if we wish it to produce any other effect than simply to 
evacuate noxious matter.<^In the flret place, the operation of vomit- 
ii^ after it is over, tends to produce sleep. Mankind falsing general- 
ly disposed to sleep about nine, ten, or eleven in the evening ; if the 
disposition to sleep, brought on by the emetic^^ coincides with the 
ordinary time of the twenty four hours in which there is a disposi- 
tioii to sleep ; the two together will be more powerful in producing 
their effect, than either alone. The rest tlius procured by this double 
disposition, will be more refreshing, than it would have been from 
either of them simply ; and will tend to restore or support the 
strength of the patient. Moreover, it has been observed, tiiat sleep 
produces a disposition for all derangements of the system to go off, 
and consequently fever; it therefore increases the chance of tlie ac- 
tion of the vomiting, and of the remedies employed to produce it, in 
occasioning the appearances which arise in the ordinary crisis of 
fever; and consequently in carrying it off. — Secondly, it has been 
observed, that the exacerbation of a regular continued fever takes 
place generally between five and six o'clock in the evening; and 
that the effort towards a crisis made in the hot fit is strongest about 
three or four o'clock in the morning.— If the emetic be then exhibit- 
ed between seven and eight 6* dock in the evenings the disposition to 
crisis produced by the vomiting, by the action of the substances em- 
ployed as emetics, by the sleep, and by the ordinary effort of the 
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er' ir"ciafiiiii (ftf nijinria wiff ^ 
2 T™*^L>-^ft inii ^^JT^^mur fii^nr* 'um r ^v 'iiflO W1MM BfiftiMT BB^ 
BTs y HI -^aiEnc ^Ht ilnai e^ifimitv^ r >it dic« ntKX be Irft take 
«inia«iitr^ iniiH* "he n— rrii«rfto which hapym oi Ae £seaae, — 
Oq rhe fW ^^md. ic h jyytaa WK an cu aiMurfTr vhrs a |«liLM has 

kr f^!-t .□ !->^ rhAa ta Soar tfixr in •KMnom. ine* a qpict sleep; 
wS«tT-. a ;r^.'> m.->T nt i> y iij:J ig r3k«< pbcv at Sr«t. and incnaset 
intft 3 f'nr nrire w k-w prtfase ; dl Ae *ecTgWfT Tesfcb ur re- 
inrrf . arul 'he *kin and the hkicIm aiw : a perfect ctke b pndac- 
•^ ; zmi 'he parienf » freed firoa the dbease.— It happens Ktnritt 
wi< unrmnmnnlT, that Aoosh perfect crii» iaet nai lake pUcc, Ae 
ff^KT M <-nn*iderabl*' alkriated, asd pxa Anm^ its rcsaJDii^ 
Mnir^e with lew dai^er te the patient. — Tbe aithor tfaerrfore thinks, 
that ir a [iractirioner be cwiftilted in the bediming (that U, in Ae 
ftni fonr itr five <la_T^), an Emetic ffiovld a/vayt bf fxHbitetl in • 
ruriilar fmiimttil frrrr. 
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6l/k. Independent of vomiting; ihe prqHtf^xHons of (miimonji {snch 
as have been described) have other means of prodacing appearances 
similar to those Aat arise in the ordinary crisis of a r^lar contin- 
ued fever, — These preparations of antimony have been employed in 
eeverdl ways to produce this crisis. 

First, if some one of the preparations above described be exhibit- 
ed in a dose just not sufficient to produce sickness (when they have 
been exhibited empirically, this has not been much attended to), in 
the evening about six o'clock ; and if the same dose be repeated 
about half an hour past eight, and again at eleven : — then if the pa- 
tient be laid in flannel or cotton or some other bad conductor of 
heatt his head being bound round with a cloth of the same kind, and 
MhoV quantities of a warm watery fluid (such as barley water) giv- 
en frequently, so as to throw him into a profuse sweat if possible ; 
and if this sweat be kept up, by repeating the preparations ofthean- 
tfanooy every four, five or six hours, (as the patient can bear it, with- 
out occasioning any sickness) ; — if this practice be continued for 
four and twenty hours : it has happened in many cases, that when 
the preparations of antimony above described have been thus exhib- 
ited, a crisis has been produced ; and the fever been entirely carri- 
ed offl This particularly occurs, if the remedy be exhibited in the 
flrat three or four days of the disea8e.---The crisis is thus very evi- 
dimtly the effect of the medicine ; and there is a degree of brillian- 
ejcii Has practice which has made it be adopted by many prac* 
tUkNi^rs who have a degree of empiricism. — It is to be observed, 
that such practitioners and all entries have often exhibited antimo^ 
ay in this manner (or sometimes in one dose without repetition) at 
amf time in fever | sometimes with success ; (but this will be con- 
sidered afterwards). 

The mode however in which antimony appears to the autlior to 
have the Best Effect, with the least detrimental consequences, is, in the 
first ^ace to employ it as soon as possible in the disease; for it is 
more efficacious in the first attack of the fever, than in the second 
day of the disease, (counting the days as has been before pointed 
ant) ; and it is mere efficacious in the second day of the disease 
than in the third ; and in the third than in the fourth^ &c. — It 
should bo employed in the Jirst place as an emetic, mixed with ipe^ 
cmeuanhaf as has been already described; (and if the weather 
•)K>uld be cold, it is better to lay the patient in ootton^ and treat 
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Ibrer left tD pvMe ill iMitiirttl conrfte*— After hmog edSiltad fte 
emetic, (as lam dreadjbeen deetrfted) ; if fte pelleBtbeiag in bed, 
AxmU camtbfm ttdk and r98iiei$, (at luia be^ dltove deaciffied, 
irhich it imiietiiliea ttic! 6ase,) dboot a gfaiB of^ opfata for an equra- 
tent doae of its tinetore) nay (nI given mftont tfetniiittit t >!«»% 
with a little iinctttfe of dnnamoh or aAj other aroteatic* (TUa 
teedicine shonM dnlj be exhibited under the circtfmdtancea of the 
patient's continnfaig tick and restless : in which case It takes off^ ibe 
sickness t and suffers ttte antimony ta Btt.)—Six haun ifkr the ac- 
Uon of the emOk U aver, if the patient riioufd be awake, a dote ef 
mie of the preparaitions df antimcifij abenre described, should be ex- 
hibited ; and in sack qnairtitj as tibe stomach can bear without late- 
ness. If he shodd be asleep at dusinterrall (from the fast action tf 
the em£fic,) as sotm as he awakes it should be given. 

The aotiHMr pr^sfi Uerklrued iMUnany; (prepared as it detcrilih 
ed above, in tte test edition of the Phamracqieia of the Londtii 
Coll^.) And the do$e of tartarised antimony the author would 
Exhibit, in the fi^st instance, is twtf seventfis of a grain.— -Or if the 
tartarised antimony be dissolt^m tt>tne, (as is above described, ^in 
tiie vinum anitimoivii tartarisati of the Efispensatory,) timrty dn)p% of 
this solution diould be dropped out of such a phial as is commonly made 
tb contain two ounces in England. — The author is sensiUe of the nn- 
certiunty of measuring any thing by drops ; the quantity contained 
in a drop depending upon the viscidity of the fluid dropt. (Four 
drops and an half of alcohol, for example, dropt from the same Tea- 
sel, weigh only one drop of water; the alcohol being much less 
tiscid or adhesive thsin the water.) Again ; the size of a drop de- 
^nds upon tiie thickness of the lip of the phial from which it is 
dropt ; or rather on that part of the lip fix)m whence it is dn^t.— 
These difficulties may be easily obviated ; by tryit^ how many 
drops of any fluid dropt from one part of the lip of any one phial, 
ttieasure3 or weighs. If the phial be not above four fifths full, the 
same number of drops, if they exceed twei>ty, will be found always 
nearly of the same measure and weights — The author prefers this 
mode of determiniiq; the dose as the most readily measured. — It 
has this advantage, tiiat if thirty drops of the vinum antimonii tar- 
tarisati should produce, on its first exhibition, any nausea ; it may 
he diminished by four or five drops en the second ' exhibition. If 
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Vfoa this second exhibition it should produce no nausea; or if upon 
its first exhibition, in the quantity of thirty drops no nausea should 
ensue ; two drops may be added to each dose ; until the greatest 
^quantity is found out that the stomach can bear without nausea. 
(The author has already observed, that nausea prevents the medicine 
from having a disposition to produce symptoms similar to those that 
arise during the crisis of fever; and so to carry oiFtfae disease.) 

If the author should be mistaken in thinking that tartarised anti- 
mony (prepared as has been described) is the best preparation of 
antimony for producing crisis in fever already known ; or if some 
better preparation should be found out ; yet (as the stomachs of dif- 
ferent men, or the stomach of the same man at different times, art 
differently impressed by the same doses of almost all medicines ;) he 
conceives that some mode should be taken similar to that which has 
been described above, to ascertain what quantity of the intended 
jn^paratioii of antimony the stomach ciui bear without nausea; 
and that it should be exhibited in that dose^ 

Along with the first dose of antimony (to be exhibited in six hoars 
after the last operation of the emetic,) it may be proper to give a 
inoderate quantity of some aromatic ; to render it mpre agreeable to 
the stomach of the patient ; (such as the infusion or distilled water 
0f mint or cinnamon ; or any otlier medicine of the same kind.) 

If the emetic exhibited should have produced a gentle sleep, and 
the symptoms of a crisis appear ; if the pulse has returned to the or- 
dinary number of pulsations in a given time, and the patient should 
appear to be entirely freed from the fever :— yet it will not besup^rr 
fluous to repeat the preparation of antimony in the manner describ- 
bed ; (as no mischief whatever can arise, and it may secure the pa- 
tient from the return of the disease.)— After a dose of antimony 
is thus exhibited, it is to be repeated at four or five or six hours m- 
ferval. (The interval is to be determined from the effects which 
this dose has produced.)— If tl|c patient has had a crisis produced, 
and a general freedom from tlie disease has taken place (only with 
tome languor ;) it will be sufHcient to repeat it every six hours ; and 
continue it for twenty four hours.— ^If hardly any relaxation should 
have taken place from the emetic, but all the symptoms of fever 
(such as great depression of strength, weight about the precordia, 
ttlin in the forehead, dryness of the skin, &c.) should remi^in ia ^ 

41 
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gnai itspta . t will then be prHpor to rppca( it every fiwr hoan : 
ami continu ch repetition for four or fiTc day?. 

If a prep i>n of nntimony i» pvpn in tiiis bbt at the be^nniag 
of fever, »i intinuerf for four or five davs, niihoiit pro<luctns a 
crisis by the fover ia cured or converted into an intermittent; 

it rarely proiiuce-t a criMs nflcrwanU: nevertheless it often makes 
die rclaxatluns i^oafer, prevents or diminishes delirium, and makea 
the whole fever en on with Icsa violent symptoms. — It ia betto- 
therefore to continue to exhibit suth a dose of the preparation of 
antimony, as the aloniach will bear without naasM, evtrr six hoiir«. 
— -If Byinptoros of weakneaa beg;in to appear: or if (he antimony 
ahoidd produce sweating, purgine, or any other topical evacuation, 
without relieving (he fever; it ia immeiliately to be omitted. 

It happens however in many instances, tliat in the courvc of thia 
time, the patient has a moisture produced in the akin, while a lateri- 
tious aedimejit takes place in tlie urini, the skin by dej^ees becomes 
Mofl. the longut begins to grow moist on the edj^es and is cleiired of 
the cmst that forms upon it, and all the ofAercritical symptoms take 
place Krafluolly ; tlje patient becoming freed from tlic discasie. 

If either the symptoms of the nttack of the disease should be so 
violent, as to ||;ive little hopes that the patient will recover, should 
the disease purnue its ordinary course ; or if such an epidemic should 
prevail, as destroys the greatest number of patients afflicted with the 
disease : under such circumstances perhaps, it might not be improp- 
er ta force a profuse sweat, (ia the manner that has been described.) 
— Unless however there should be little hope of the patient's re> 
covery should the disease go on as usual, such means of occasioung 
sweating ought not to be employed.— /Vr«(, because sweating, 
thougl) it be one of the appearances that take place in the ordintrj' 
crisis of fever, yet it ia very far from being the only one ; (for not 
only the secreting vessels of the skin are relaxed and secrete ft 
larger quantity than usuiil ; but all the other secretory vessels are 
equally relaxed, and also the muscles, imd whatever other part is 
relaxed, in the ordinary criBis of fever.) We see also that [Hvfnae 
sweating takes place sometimea in a regular continued fever, with- 
out any relief to the dlaease.—'In the second place, evety uimecet- 
sary evacuation tends to weaken the patient ; and to give hipk a 
less chance of being supported through the course of the diaeftBe^ 
if a crisis should not be produced. 
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Hitherto the author baa be^n supposing the patient to apply to a 
practitioner in the^r«/ day or two of the fever. — In that case, (pror 
vided the disease be a regular continued fever,) bj employing pre- 
parations of antimony in the manner described, symptoms similar to 
those which take place in the ordinary crisis of fever will be pro- 
duced (as far as the author can judge from his experience) in on& 
Aojf, perhaps he thinks he can say certainly in one third, of the cas- 
ift of regulAr continued fever. 

If no medicine has been given during the first days of the disease, 
or if no emetic has been exhibited ; it will be proper to employ an 
emetic (in the manner which has been mentioned) at any time in the 
fonl week of the disease, or even on theeighth or ninth day ; (espe- 
cially if there should be a greater foulness of the tongue, or more 
oausea, than in proportion to the other symptoms of the disease). 

If an emetic should have been employed at the beginning of the 
disease, and the patient at any time afterwards during the course 
of it should have a greater foulness of the tongue, wei^t upon the 
stomach, and nausea, than in proportion to the other appearances of 
the disease ; it is proper to repeat the emetic— In this case, only 
about five grains of ipecacuanha should be given, which rarely fails 
of proving emetic. It should be exhibited in the evening : (but the 
other regulations laid down for the exhibition of an emetic at the 
bqi^ining of the disease, are not necessary to be attended to.) 

If no preparation of antimony has been exliibited on the first two 
or three days of the fe^er ; the exhibition of it afterwards, will have 
less chance of carrying off the disease : (for after the fever has con- 
tinued longer than three days, the system has acquired a habit which 
renders the disease more fixed.) — Although the sooner the prepara* 
tioD of antimony is employed, the production of a crisis, or the grad- 
ual going off of the disease by critic^ symptoms taking place after 
•ach other, is made more probable; the fever in many instances will 
be carried off even by exhibiting it btfore the end of the second week 
ef the disease. (The sooner however it is exhibited, it will have 
the greater chance of removing the fever;) 

Although preparations of antimony should not produce a crisis so 
as entirely to carry off the fever ; they produce a crisis in many 
cases, which though not quite perfect, yet converts the disease into an 
mtermiiteni fever ; (which is a disease yiuch more easily managed 
than a continued fever). ^ 
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SuppoKing prcporatifim uf antiiii»nv not to produce such a < 
M to coiiTci't a cODtiDued Tevt-r iiiU> aa iuleruiittent. ur to eury i/S 
the dUcaae ; yvt it often bappens thM thcj give grtai rtli^ la tlupa- 
tient; (m> that the hettd-acU ia diiniiiished ur entirely cairied off. a 
Ipm (1^«c of drliriiim takp« plticc than wlliFrviiM prolHtdy wnulit 
Ka\e occurred, the primx viir arc not no mwii ilis<ird«-.red, aud t]ir 
hvrr pursues iU course « ith Ices distieiit and dant^r.) 

It happenB sametimeFi, in (In- Jirtt Iwc or Ihret ilayn of the fntt. 
that there lo great hardatisa. (ulnes«, and atreugth of the pulse: as 
well OS obetructiun; that with these, tJiert i* floBhiug of ihc face and 
reduetu of the eyeB ; and thnt oihf r iiyinptoms of ^oeral iofiaiDma- 
tion take place in such a degree, a^i to render it necet>narr to take- 
away a t|ua(itily uf UihkL — In tht» rjac it becomes a <|uestion wheth- 
er prcjKit'atioDS of untimonv aluiiltd be employed immediatelv at tk4 
b^iiiiiiu|i; of such fever; befarf /Jood ia lakm eway? — This 19 b 
CB»e however wtiich happens much seldomer than would be suspect- 
ed from what authors have written on this disease ;— and tlie ar^- 
mrnt will be entered into in that diHsertation. in which the irrtgtt- 
larilin thai take place In continued fevers will bo noticed. 

If u|ion exhibitinj^ preparations of antimony, some one evacuatiou 
should take place, without a relaxation of (ne olhtr BecreiXu-y ves.' 
icla; the antimony xhould not be persisted in. (Thus if prohtgc 
sweating should be produced ; and at tlie same time the tongue 
should remain drr and covered ivilli a fur, .ind the patient continue 
oostive, and the otiier parts be contracted : if also a lateritiona sedi- 
ment should appear in the urine or a flaky white sediment, the skin 
remainin;^ dry and contracted, and the ton^e dry and corered wtdi 
a fur; or if the patient should be purged, the skin remaining dry at ' 
the same time :) In any of these cases, there is little hope of antimony 
being of any kind of use, if the eystem should continue in this state 
for forty -eight hours.— The medicine will thcB rather tend to weidt- 
en and desti-ny the patient ; and therefore ought Bot tg be continued-. 

tih. It is next to'be conaldeiKd whether there is any other mt^- 
cine, which has the same effect with preparations of antimony; — 
(that ia, will induce the appearances which lake place in the ordinft- 
ry crisis of fever, so as to carry oft' the disease). 

In the history of medicine that we are ^e to ctdtect ttvm tlM 
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Greek anc( Roman authors, whose writings hate come down to us ; 
i)i6re is one imtance wdy of a medicine having had this effect, to 
wit; when the physician of Alexander the Great exhibited to him a 
medicine, which is said to h&ve occasioned the appearances which 
erdinanly take place in the crisis of fever ; so as to carry off the 
disease in less than twenty four hours. We have no trace of what 
this medicine might be; (and it is singular that the same medicine 
should not have been exhibited to him again in that remittent which 
he caught, by surveying the marshes of the Suphrates, near Babylon ; 
in order to have them drained). 

Cold water was exhibited by Greek physiciilns, in fefver; often 
with a view of immediately putting an end to the fever. From the 
best information the author has been able to make out from perus- 
ing tt||r writings, they exliibited it reduced nearly to the freezing 
temfij^mti in the quantity of from one to two quarts at once :— 
so as to produce great evacuation by vomiting, purging, and sweat- 
iiig. 

It was by no means the practice of the ancient Greek physicians, 
(who were the principal and almost only practitioners in the Roman 
dominions,) to give watery fluids, or indeed any thing to drink ; at 
{be b^iinniq;, or during the paroxysms of fever. (In Petronius's 
Mtire, 6ne of Trimalchio's guests says, tliat a man, at whose fune-* 
nd he had been, was a very obedient patient to his physicians ; foi^ 
Im did not suffer a drop of fluid to pass his lips for seven days : and 
he died notwithstanding.) — It also was not the practice of the Greek 
or Roman physicians to give even cold water constantly for drink in 
soudl quantities ;-^but in a large quantity at once, perhaps with a 
view of drowning out the he^t, which they considered as tlie essence 
*f the disease) : It was to be drank, as Celsus says, ultra eatietatem. 
It ia described however as bringing on those appearances, which 
Wlo place in the ordinary crisis of fever ; and iu certain cases, as 
earrying off the disease. — This not having been practiced during the 
fast period of flKy years, the author has had no experience of giv- 
ing large quantities of cold water at once for drink ; and cannot 
therefore say what its effect may be. 

During this period of time however it has been common, (in con- 
sequence of Dr. Boerhaave's idea of rendering the fluids thinner in 
Civer) to exhibit mudl quantities of warm watery fhdis very fr<r- 
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umc ]iuri>o«ie. — That iftarm walerv fluids, forced up- 
fteu (u Icvcw, arc of uo lUSUDer of um; ; the autltor 
icvc from repeat*'! esperiencc : anU it would be ca.]f 
ry reason on which tliis practice wan introdocwl, 
i^out foundation. 

ptacticc ainons wtiie of the ancient phyriciaoa to 
Calh, in ci^Tlaiii cases of ferer, to produce a crisbj 
hv warw bath ! but the history of both these practices 
led in their writing, that the aoUior has not been 
t tiieir effects ; or whether they actually occasioned 
1 tJioii U.«t take nlace in tlie crisis of fc» er ; ot 

-i-d of ease or no. 

-mBiio tliat both in Unly and Spain. 

t >tpr nt once, ari well as usini; the 

t » n in diaeuKcs called hjMhem 

, never Iron r wk». or Q-om the cJtrcna- 

rians of those Guui ) whom he has »ecft here ; 

I Uiey affix to februe liseaaes, nor the actions of 
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whether they a^-i 

The autlu 
drinking Ur;: 
udd or war 
febrile : but bi 
tion of the [> n 
make out the ran 
tlieiie remedies. 

The author must therefore dismiss this subject, (viz. the a|iplici- 
(ion of cold water:) aa nothing is known of it at present frOm any 
tiling which can be considered as evidence.— It requires M/a cen- 
tury at least to destroy tlie bloom of novelty which dcludctj, when 
a new medicine is recommended ; or indeed to fix any evidence 
in medicine. (It wau much longer before the bark of tlie cinchona 
waa brou;iht into (general practice in intermilleni fever: and it was 
longer still before mercury was allowed by regular prActitiuncrs to 
be employed in medicine.) 

BIh. The next substance which has a tendency to produce AoM 
appearances which talce [dace in the ordinary crisie of fever, ia the 
root of ipecacuanha ; (an American [dant ; and which could not 
therefore be known to the ancient Greek and Roman physicians.) ' 

The root of this plant wA first bttntght into praoAk aa an emetic. 
—There is a tendency in mankind to employ almost every thing in 
medicine ; (a tendency perhaps given them by the Almighty to supply 
the want of the knowledge of the ground on which medicines act ; 
medicine being a science of so very great difficulty.)— Of the vaif 
trtances already known in those countiiieB with which Europeans wen 
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acquainted, before the discaveny of America; almost every thing 
had been tried, and even celebrated, in medicine : as dead men's 
bones, cobwebs, and the rags that enveloped the bodies of the 
ancient Egyptians ; as well as opium, colocynthida, and squills. 
IVhenever therefore new couniriee were discovered, and in conse^ 
quence new plants ; we constantly find practitioners in medicine 
using them in disease.— Hence then the root of the ipecacuanha, be- 
ing found out to have an emoiic quality, was employed first as an 
emetic. — Afterwards when it came into Europe, its other effects be- 
gan to be investigated ; as its action in rheumatism, diarrhiBa, and 
dysentery:* in all which cases it seems to be analogous in its opera- 
tion with preparations of antimony. 

The present inquiry is to determine, how far ipecacuanha is an- 
ahgous to preparations of antimony in fever. 

It has been already said, that if it is wished to produce vomiting 
at.the banning of fever, it is better to mix ipecacuanha with prepa- 
rations of antimony ; it being thus surer of acting as an emetic. — 
If at any time, during the progress of the disease, there should be a 
considerable degree of sickness, (especially if attended with a thick 
brown fur upon the tongue ;) though an emetic has already been ex- 
hibited, it is useful to employ from five to ten grains of ipecacuanha, 
to act as an emetic (as has been already observed.) It not only 
throws off any noxious matter in the stomach; but also produces 
moisture upon the skin ; the sickness is relieved ; and sometimes a 
complete crisb takes place, and the fever is carried off. — If asymp- 
tomatic purging should take place, without any relief as to the dis- 
ease ; if such purging should take place along with the fever, or soon 
after its beginning ; then (as far as the author's experience goes,) ip- 
ecacuanha is better used alone as an emetic. It is also better to 
give such small doses of it, as just not to produce sickness, every, 
four or six hours. Such doses have a chance of carrying off the 
pntging; — and likewise of producing symptoms similar to those aris- 
ing in the ordinary crisis of rover, (and so entirely to carry off the 
disease :) herein exceeding the preparations of antimony. 

In all cases of fever, ipecacuanha seems to act much like prepara- 
tions of antimony, in producing syaiptoms similar to those produced 

* The elder Ilelvetius was the first in Europe who gave reputation to ipecacu- 
anha in dysentery ; and he received 1000 louis d*or from Louis X\Y. for mak- 
ipg known t|ie secret of bis practice on this subject. 
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bj prtptntum^ of antimoDy; — and in many instancet they cairy off 
the diaea^e, Axmfjtk not widi the same certainty^— If we give ipecaca- 
anha, (instead of preparatiotia of antimony ;) the atomachs of moat 
patients will bear a grain, ^idiout occasioning ackness ; and few 
stomachs will bear two grains without stcknesSr — In other respecti, 
the same attentions are to be paid when we employ ipecfumanha; as 
when we employ preparations of antimony* 

9ih» SeToral of die Neutral *%li8, (such as kali Titrtolatam, ammor 
Ilia mnriata« ammonia acetata, and some otiiets,) have been employed 
in fevers ; with a view of producing the symptoms which take pbce 
in the ordinary crisis of fever ; in order to carry of the disease.— 
The author has seen moisture of the skin arise after exhibiting thai; 
but he cannot say that in any instance he could determine that thqr 
brought on a complete crisis, in a r^lar continued fever. During 
the exhibition of these neutral salts, an ordinary crisis sometimes oc- 
curs ; but not oltener tiian if they had not been exhibited : adi 
therefore such crisis cannot be said to arise from t|ieir exhiUtion. 

The author then upon the whole does not know of any remedy 
tending to produce a crisis in fever oftener than it would have taken 
place, if no remedy whatever had been exhibited, (whether sach 
remedy has a tendeucy to produce vomiting or not ;) excepting pre- 
paraiums of arUimoTvy and of ipecacuanha* — Possibly it may be ad- 
mitted, that the ancient Greek physicians for this purpose employe4 
cold water internally, or the cold or warm bath, or some other rem- 
edy (with which we are now totaliy unacquainted), witii good eflfect 

10/A. Scinicupium (or fomenting the lower extremities with wana 
water) is siniilar in some respects to the warm batli- — This practice 
has been used, cspeciallj'^ when the patient is affected willi delirium 
in the second week of the disease.-- It is different from the warm badi ; 
as it can be employed without greatly Bisturbing the patient, and in 
consequence witliout wearing him out by e](ertionf — Whei^ tl^s fo- 
;nentation of the lower extremities is employed ; it should be applied 
in the evening. (The bottom of the bed clothes, under the patient's 
lower extremities, should be so covered as to prevent them from be- 
ing moistened ; and the covering may be taken away after the io- 
Vientation is no longer applied).— The foinerUaiion sliotdd be per- 
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formed hy means offlannd (or any thing which is a bad ccmductor 
of heat) made moist with water, and heated to about lOC^ of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer. The flannel or other substance so em- 
ployed should be wrung out, so as ttf leave very little moisture in it : 
afterwards it is to be applied to the legs and feet, until it begins to 
cool. — As soon as the flannel begins to feel cool, it is to be remov- 
ed ; and fresh flannel is to be applied, moistened as before, with 
warm water. — The time of cooling will be different, according to 
the heat of the atmosphere ; but at a medium, it will be about five 
minutes.— Fresh flannels are thus continually to be applied ybr abaui 
half an hour. The covering of the under part of the bed clothes is 
then to be removed ; and the upper part to be brought over the low- 
er extremities of the patient ; who is afterwards to be left quiet.— 
it sometimes happens that a moderate sweat breaks forth ; and the 
patient falling asleep, becomes much relieved. The author has seen a 
few cases, (but very few in proportion to those in which this practice 
has been employed,) in which a complete crisis has taken plape ; and 
then the patient has beea freed from the disease. In several cases 
ttie patient has slept ; and the delirium has been considerably reliev- 
ed.— In the greater number of cases, however^ no advantage has 
arisen from the application ; jet as it hardly tends to exhaust the 
patient, it is worth while to employ it. 

lllA. Some, instead of moistening the flannel or other clothes, with 
pure water; have employed mucUagirunu substances dissolved in 
water, (such as decoction of marshmallow root, &c.) ; and some have 
employed a decoction of poppy heads. The author's practice has 
not ascertained that any advantage has been gained by the addition 
of either.— In cases where there have been appearances otputrtfac- 
Hon, some have joined a small portion of vin^ar : which (as far as 
'die author can judge from the cases in which he has seen it employ* 
•d) seems rather to have prevented the good effects of the applica- 
tion : but of this the author is not quite sure. 

12th. An inflammation of an Exterior part of the body, in many ca- 
ses, carries off diseases which have arisen in other parts of the body. 
Perhaps an inflammation of an Interior part may also carry off diseas- 
es which have taken place in other pvts of the body :— for fever is 
eiie of the diseases which is carried off by au infiammatiAu of either 
an exteriot* or an interior part of tbe body. 

4S 
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not aSect the fever.— ThuB> suppose in the second day of fever, a 
pleurisy should arise and cure the fever; then notwithstanding th« 
fever be carried off, there will remain frequency of the pulse* foul- 
ness and dryness of the tongue, loss of af^tite, great heat, urine 
««inaining transparent when it has stood for several hours^ &c. 
Tliese appearances do not in the least constitute fever, but entirely 
depend on the pleurisy ; and if the pleurisy be cured, (by bleediiig 
for example) all these appearances will subside ; (although the bleed- 
ing would neither have had effect on the fever, nor carried off aqy 
of its symptoms ; if the pleurisy had not first arisen^ cured the 
fisver, and producq^ these symptoms). 

The knowledgelhat fever might be cured by exciting vf^ammtdion 
Ir $om$part ofth^ body, may have been derived from physicians ob« 
aeming that a fever was actually cured in many instances, when an 
inflanimation arose in sonte part of the body; even when no 
application (as far as the physician could Judge) waa applied to ex- 
cite it. The physician hence might think, that by applying somer 
iUng that would produce an inflammation in some part of the body, 
tte disease might be carried off; and that an artificial inflammation 
pug^t liave Ae same effect with that, which had arisen in the fever 
Uadf (without any apparent cause excepting the fever). He might 
therefore produce an inflammation in some part of tiie body, by ^tim- 
idittiBg it ; with a view of carrying off the fever. — Or perhaps that 
strong disposition in mankind not to wait the tracing of knowledge 
bji^expmment, might make physicians suppose, that the fever de- 
pended upon some noxious matter being diffused through the whole 
•ystero ; and that tRe application made might draw (like a magnet) 
the noxious matter into one part of the body ; and produce an m- 
flammaJiion in that part, tnste^ of a fever in th^ whole. 

It is still the ophuan ofmanypractitionira, that when an ixiflam- 
mation carries off a fever, if it be such an inflammation as tends to 
terminate in 9uppuraiion ; the matter that occasions the fever in the 
whole system, is f^ccumulated in the inflamed part« When the ab- 
scess is formed and breaks, and the pus is evacuated ; they still be? 
|ieve that the matter which first prodnc^ th§i feyer is evaciiated*-- <i 
Other inflammations, si^ch as 4riS|e in t^e skin for example, do not 
terminate in suppuration, b^ut in a bHster rising : (that by the scarf 
^n eeparates frqm the true skii^ ; and a fluid a|qpeara between theiB« 
^hich cornets priijcipally of the superfloous water and the nMtndt 
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salts of (he blond ; sometimes niong with a littlu Berum ; and «ome- 
tiroes also nith coanulablc lymph, which coiigulutes and givea Mime 
degree uf solidity to the matter contained in the blister). The scarf 
skin afterwards breaks, and leaves the skin excoriated, till a new 
scaiT skin is formed : but until that happens, a quantity of tlie su- 
perfluous water of the blood, tos;ether with the neutral salts, flow 
out.— In such case it has been supposed that tlie fluids (or whatever 
other matter it might be that occasioned the fever) continue to bo 
evacuated ; ahd that so the fever is carried off. 

But the objcctionH to this opinion are very strong. 

flml, the author in his first dissertation upon this sul^ect, has en- 
deavored to sitow that a fever is a disease of the living solids only « 
and that all the matter of the body, during the progress of many 
fevere, had e:(aclty the same pri^rtics, as if the patient were in 
perfect health. 

Ill the lecond place, supposing that any matter e us ted in the body 
which occasioned the fever ; that matter must either be confined lo 
some particular part of the body; or be circulated in the blood-ves- 
sels ; or be Ihixmn out by tlie eihalants and taken np by the absorb- 
ents, Uld through the absorbents circnkted.— If it was lodged in 
any particular part of the body; an inflammation in another paK 
might excite the action of the absorbents of the part where the nox- 
ious matter was lodgeil ; so as to occusiun it to be taken up and car- 
ried into the general circulation. If they did not take it up, it 
would remain In the part where it was at first deposited, and where 
it produced the fever ; (as is evident to every person tolerably ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of the human body as it in now known) : 
for, to bring the matter from a particular part where it proilnced the 
fever, into a part whose inflammation cured tfie fever ; it is neces- 
sary tliat it should be absorbed, and carried into the general circu- 
lation. — But supposing the matter to be absorbed and carried into 
the general circulation ; or supposing it to be originally blended with 
the whole fluids in circulation, so as to occasion the fever ; the 
same argument will apply ;— And it is as follows. If any matter 
be in general circulation, it is mixed minutely with the whole blood t 
for whether it passes tliroagh the blood-vessels only, or passes also 
through the cxhalants into tlie cavities and absorbents ; in both ca- 
ses it is mixed with the whole blood returning from every part of 
the body, in the right aarlcle of tlie heart. (The motion which 
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takes place from the right auricle to the right ventricle, mixea it 
still more thoroughly with the whole blood ; and it is still more per- 
fectly intermingled with the whole of the fluids, in passing through 
the lungs ; and again in the left auricle and left ventricle : so that 
it must be blended most perfectly, and most minutely in tlie aorta ; 
so as to be equally distributed through all the vessels. It passes 
through them indeed with such velocity, that no difference of spe« 
cific gravity can prevent its being equally distributed to every part 
of the body.) If then there be no particular structure in any part of 
the body by which such matter may be caught ; it will circulate 
equally through the whole body. — If there was any structure in any 
part of the body in its ordinary state, by which the matter qf a fever 
coold be caught, and produce inflammation ; then it would be th# 
inflammation of that part only which would carry off fever. But 
the inflammation of any part of the body indiscriminately, in many 
instances* carries off fever ; and therefore there must be a change in 
the structure of the part in which the inflammation arises* in order 
to account for the matter's being cau^t in that part ;— but no such 
change has been shown by any experiment, nor any cause of such 
change ; so that we have an unknown thing, endeavored to be acr 
counted for by a thing equally unknown. 

We must therefore simply conclude, that an inflammation arising 
in any part of the body withoi^t any apparent cause, (excepting the 
fever itself,) in many cases terminates the fever.— /&t(^ or Why this 
happens, not being as yet investigated : we are only led from this 
fact to inquire, whether artificial inflammations may not carry off a 
fever, as well as inflammations which arise without any apparent 
coiMew— The autlior has seen in several instances inflammation, pro- 
duced by applying stimulants to a part of the body, when a patient 
is affected with fever ; carry off the fever entirely, in the space of 
twenty four hours. 

When an inflammation is excited in the exterior parts of the body, 
so as to carry off a fever ; it does not produce appearances similar 
to those which take place in the ordinary crisis of fever ; but tlie 
fever simply ceases, the head-ach goes off, the tongue becomes clean* 
depression of strength leaves the patient, all the evacuations come 
into their onlinary state as in health, the patient sleeps, and his ap- 
petite is restored.— >But though an inflammation produced in any ex- 
tcrior part of the body now and then carries off fever entirely i yet 
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it hu bat hieldom thia cfl<-«t. It nnW cummaalv all«TiAte« ibe db- 
(SM, arUkeoofTaonicftf thr sTTnpl»tn«; it»onietinies rarrics olThead- 
ach nr cliinini»heii it ; ildimJni^ic^, rarclv carrier oR'ileliriuoi entire- 
ly, if it haft arisen ; and ho uf the oHkt appearances nhich laks 
place in fe»'er. 

Since exciting an inflammation sometimes allevialea and carritt 
offlhe dvmptoma of firvcr from partirvlar parts of Iht &ody / if it 
shoulil happen that one part of the bodr khnuld be more aRecl«d in 
the fever, llun th« other parts i an inflamma^on exciird ittar tlut 
pan i» more apt to carrv uff thf partiatlur afftdim of thai part, than 
one excited at a Jinlaiice. (If. for instance, there ^thouli) be ^;rctt 
pain in the fureltead : an inHaraninlinn eicited behind ilie ears is 
more apt t<i carrv oil' that pain, than if it had been excited in tke 
back : and if there should be t^eat affection of the breast, au inflzm- 
nation excited in the ?kin uf tlie breast will be more apt to rdien 
the breaRt, iluui \f it bad been eicited in the extremities.} 

13/A. There are ttittol nAt^atktt mhith, when applied to the sitin, 
^'A\ txeilt u^antmatlon i [viiL.nniBtard seeij bruised, horse -raddish, 
and mau^' other id" the class tetradjnamia of LionKus \ many of 
the species of allium ; euphorbium, and uther resinpus substances ; 
as well ai cantharides, ammonia, and many otliers).---Of thes«, 
ntodeni practitioners li:ive genera!! v chosen to employ caiuhanJa to 
eicjte jJiflamDiation in ft*rcr; and sometimpim'/s/nrrfstfJ, 

If rantlwriiffs be pondered, and mixed with an oily or watery 
•ubsttnce, and applied to the skin, they excite aa inflammation i« 
die skin : which ii fidlowed by a blister, in which the scarf skin is 
raised from the true skin, so a) to contain in it a TTalery Huii. 
When the scarf skin is broke, this fluid flows out ; and the same 
kind of fluid continues to ooze out from tite skin fiH- same time after- 
wards. 

Upon examining tliis fluid, the autlior lias found il to amlatn 
trater; in which is dissoivrJ natron muriatum, ammonia muriata, and 
ammonia phosphorata ; with a little mucilaginous matter; and some- 
times serum, llie fluid ouzed out therefore contains the supedu- 
ous water togetlier with the neutral salts, commonly contained in 
the blood vessels ; and also the putrescent mucilage. — Nothing, 
therefore, which is not couimnnly contained in the blood-vesieU of 
a man in health, is found in this fluid. — But the superfluous water, 
ncotral salts, or putrescent mucila|;e of the blood, were never luiowi 
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io dcUsion fever in a man in health. There is therefore no reason 
to suppose, that it is Ais particular fluid which occasioned the fever; 
or that this as an evacuation, is of any consequence, or in sufficient 
quantity to weaken the patient. — The whole ^ect iherrfore of the 
application of cantharides, so far as they produce mere evaeuatwnt 
must be considered as of no consequence : it being the in/lammalufn 
only which carries off the fever or its sjrmptoms. 

The juice of cantharides is often absorbed by the vessels of tiie 
skin, and carried into the general circulation of the blood ; (as is 
evident from its stimulating and occasioning inflammation of the 
neck of the bladder, when cantharides are applied to the skin so as 
to inflame it) :— And some have been of opinion that the juice of 
the canth(irides so absorbed, produced some effect upon the matter 
which occasioned and kept up the fever.-— Such opinion, however, is 
not founded on any experiment. That there is any peculiar matter 
in the body which keeps up a fever, has not been shown by any ex- 
periment ; much less has it been shown that the juice of the can- 
tharides has any effect upon such matter.— -This opinion therefore, 
resting upon nothing more than an idle dream, cannot be made t 
foundation for medical practice. — Many animal poisons when ab- 
•oibed and carried into the system, by their action upon the irrita- 
ble parts, occasion spasms or involuntary contractions of the moving 
parts of (he body. — The same effect is also now and then produced 
by the juice of cantharides, when it is absorbed and carried into the 
system. The author has, in several instances, seen subsultus t^di- 
num, (in women especially,) and also more violent spasmodic affec- 
tions, arise from the application of blisters in fever as well as in 
etiier diseases.— The absorption, therefore of the juice of canthar- 
ides, when it has this effect ; so far from being useful, is evidently 
hurtful. — But this does not lumpen often enough to prevent can- 
tharides being used. 

Cantharides are therefore better employed to excite inflammation 
witha view to carry offer alleviate fever, than other stimuli; as 
they most readily produce inflammation, the inflammation produced 
by them is carried off more easily, and it is also more readily kept 
up (if that should be wished). 

Sometimes indeed the absorption of their juice produces spasmod- 
ic aibctioM ; but these occur but rarely ; and soon go off, if the caiv- 
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tiiarides be no Ioiq;er applied, (generally in less fiian tw&kij fimr 
hours).— Bnt cantfaarides are apt to produce S^rmgtay; which yet 
may be obtnated or oBeviaied by employing mueUaginaia mediemei, 
(such as gum arable dissolved in barley water). — How theae mncil- 
aginotts substances produce their effect in the last case, the anther 
cannot satisfy himself; but that they do many times produce fhe 
effect is certain. The author has several times i^lied cantharides, 
so as to excite inflammation, to more than forty patients running. 
Totheonehalf of them he has given mucilaginous substances, dis- 
solved in water, and to the other half has given none : when a much 
emaOer number of those paUeniB who took the mudlagbumg nAetan- 
tea, were aflfected with strangury, than of those to whom the mncO- 
aginotts medicines were not exhibited. 

14th, Some have preferred the application of mustard seed, or some 
other of the class tetradynamia and genus idHum, to the feet and legs 
in cases of delirium in fever. — This practice seems to have arisen 
from the doctrine of derivation, (viz. to derive [or lead away] the 
matter as far from the head as possible ;) wliich is mere hypothesis. 
In practice it is found, that if any particular part of the body be af- 
flicted with a disease, an inflammation produced in another part car- 
ries off the disease more certainly, if the inflammation is excited 
near the diseased part ; than if excited at a distance. (The proof 
of this, however, would be a digression too long to be entered into 
here, more especially as the author believes it generally acknowl- 
edged.) 

I5th. Suppose then that cantharides are preferred to excite in- 
flammation in fever ; the next question will be in what cases such 
inflammation should be produced* 

Supposing that a patient is seized with a regular continued fever ; 
and that the practitioner had no other means of putting a stop to the 
disease excepting by exciting an inflammation ; or supposing that he 
has employed preparations of antimony, (or other medicines already 
enumerated), without being able to induce a crisis in the fever : or 
even supposing that there were other means of inducing a crisis to 
the fever or carrying it off immediately, without any critical symp- 
toms ; and supposing the fever was perfectiy regular and affected 
the whole system equally : in any of these cases it is often worth 
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while to attempt to carry off or to alleviate the fever, bjr exciting an 
inflammation (by means of cantharides) in the skin, helween and 
over the scapulse, about six inches square. If the fever should be car- 
ried off by this means ; the inflammation may be suffered to go off, 
and the blister to heal. — The circumstances being the same, and the 
cantharides having been applied and an inflammation produced ; if 
the fever should not be carried off, or in the least alleviated ; the ap- 
plication of cantharides, or any other stimulant to produce inflam- 
mation a second time, rarely relieves the disease : and therdbre it 
is not worth while to keep up or renew the inflammation of that 
part or any other part of the body. It will only wear out the sys- 
tem, and give the patient a less chance of sustaining the ordinary 
course of the disease. — Supposing the circumstances are tlie sam^^ 
and the disease is alleviated, but not carried off; it may be advisa- 
ble to excite a new inflammation after the first is carried off. If this 
new inflammation however should not carry off, or very much alle- 
viate the whole disease ; a third inflammation is not to be attempt- 
ed. The constant stimulus kept up by the remedies employed to 
eicite a third inflammation, and the inflammation itself, will wear 
ttut the patient so much ; that no probable advantage arising from it 
can compensate for the mischief. — ^When a patient is going throu^ 
the long progress of a fever, (which takes up perhaps one and twen- 
ty days, or even longer,) and when no medicine has been tried or 
none has been found capable of preventing its continuing its ordina- 
ry course ; the practitioner, and much more the friends and attend- 
ants» lose their patience ; the latter wishing that the practitioner 
would do something efiicacious. In this pase he is often compelled 
to apply cantharides to excite inflammation ; notwithstanding the 
inflammation will probably be of no manner of use ; but tend to wear 
out the patient. (The relations, nurse and by-standers, are satisfied 
with what they call a fine blister, and with the practitioner's doing 
something : which certainly ought to be no inducement to a practi- 
tioner to torment the patient with an additioital disease ; or to wear 
him out by producing additional action ; and so give him a lesf 
chance of going through the ordinary course of the disease.) 

It happens often that some part of the body is more affected in 

/ever, than in proportion to the affection of the system generally.— 

This forms an irregularity in fever; but (not to have to recur to the 

excitement of inflammation again) fte attlbor mea^s to nofi^e it here; 

45 
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-•-Soitirtinii^s tti«re is a much uirealer ilrad-^ch, (thai i«, [lain in lii« 
eitcriw |HU-t 'if the furchcad, iir all niutid liie head,) than in pro- 
portiun to the febrile afTection of the oilier parts of tlic system. Ill 
tlfi§ case, at the Terr beaindiii); of the disease, caiitharides applied 
hfhinil the tart, (so as to excite inUainrnatiDn) often relieve the 
head-ach j and mmetimes carry off the whole fever. The Moner 
the inflammation is escite«l, the grrtiter is its power ; and t1ier«fbi« 
m«ler such rircumetamcs it is belter to apply them so as to excite 
inlliimmnlii<n and orcMian a blister, in the firtil two or thrtx day <4 
I Ar^er'rr.— Sometimes also Deliritfm arises earlier than we shuuM 
Mpcct frtim the ollter appearances of the disease. In this cose an 
iaRammatiou produced by canlhorides (m» as to ocrasioD a blister to 
a'itf on the head after rcmoViny tlie Imir, or on the skin of (hv neck, 
or belwcen tJie scapnlw ;) has sometimes considerable efleet in oi- 
minishing, and sometimes in carrying off the delirium: aniV somc- 
tinies it even carries oft' live whole disease. — Sometimes likewtw the 
Breastl is more affectert than in proportion to the appearances of fe- 
ver in other jiarts of the body : {tlwre being for instance soinetimtt 
a greater n'eight ami oppression abont the precoi'dia, tlian conn- 
^nds to tlie appearances of fever in the other parts of the body; 
sometimes greater difficulty of respiration, attended with cou^i 
and sometimes greater frequency of the pulse.) In all these caSM, 
(when thej arise from greater aRection of the breast,) an inflamma- 
tion excited in the skill over tlie sternum, has often given consider- 
able relief; and Bometiines has' carried oflT the whole fever.— But it 
is to be remarked in all Ikese casta of topical qffiction, that if tlK 
_firsl inflammation or blister neitlier alleviates the appearaocM ia 
the particular part of the body, Dor diminishes the whole- feverr 
a atcond or third inflammation (excited by cantharides or otherwiac) 
is seldom uveful ; (but tends to irritate the whole system and wear 
oift the patient ; soas to render him unable tfrbe supported throng 
the remaining progress of the disease.)— -If however the inflamma- 
tion so excited should have given eonsirferoA/e relief; in that case, 
keeping, up the inflammation, or (which is preferable) renewing it 
after it is gone ofl*, is often useful. 

Where inflammation is excited either to carry oH" the fever total- 
ly ; or to alleviate the lymptoms, when they have taken place in a- 
greater proportion in one part, than in the iviiole system ; the sooner 
it is excited, the more it is likely to prove efficacious : (exc^n^ 
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^ere should be great hardness, fulness, and strength of the pulse, 
^nd other appearances, rendering evacuation bj bleeding necessary; 
but this is rarely the case.) --The practice however has rather been 
to leave the excitement of inflammation till later in the disease ; 
(with a view perhaps to i^e practitioner's reserving to himself some- 
tliing to do to satisfy the patient and by-standers, rather than appear 
to allow the disease tp go through its ordinary course.) 

16/A. It often happens that in the course of a regular continued 
lever, Delintim takes place. This delirium has been described in 
the former part of this dissertation, as of tivo different kinds : (the 
first, in which there is no appearance of affection of the brain, either 
when the patient is alive or upon dissection : and the second, in 
which, "when the patient is alive, there is fulness of the vessels of 
the eye and flushing in the face ; and on dissection, the vessels o[ 
the brain are much fuller of blood than they are found to be in men 
killed by accidents not affiscting the brain.) — Both these ispecies of 
delirium generally begin towards the end of the first week of the 
^sease ; but prevail principally in the second week.*r-In the second 
species, taking away blood (by ppening the external jugular vein 
and letting five or six ounces of blood flow out) hag diminished the 
delirium considerably ; sometimes has carried it off entirely ; and 
with it the whole fever. The same effects have been produced by 
applying twq, or three, or four leeches, and allowing them to fall off 
of themselves ; and rfienvards applying cloths moistened with warm 
water, and allowing the wounds to bleed for four or five hours : 
(which last method is most efficacious.) In such cases of delirium, 
therefore, it is proper to take away a small quantity of blood.— The 
quantity of blood to be taken should be according to die strength of 
the patient. If his strength be much diminished by the fever or oth- 
erwise, the application of one leech to ea^h temple is. still of consid- 
erable use. — Taking away blood from the arm or any other /mh^ ^ 
the body distant from the head, is of no manner of use ; as the au- 
thor has seen in a great number of cases. (It was much the prae- 
tice about the year 1760, to take blopd from the arm in cases of de- 
lirium of both kinds ; the practitioners believing that delirium arose 
from inflammation of the brain : but the author never saw any ad- 
vantage arise from this practice.) — In delirium of ^e first kind, 
(where there does not appear any symptom of fujnes^ of the vessels 
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bf the brain ;) Ihe auihor lus not iren any advintage suned by tik - 
ing avay blood in any m'uj/ (horn the U«ail. or any olJier part of ihft 

b»ljO 



ir(A- Al ihe beginninE of feiTr. if hap|iPiis sometimes that very 
violent pavi takta plate in tk^fnnJitoit ; (which feels to (lie patieni 
aR if it affected tht integumeuls of the cranium, and was merely 
external.) In this caso the author has se«n l]iree nr four leeches ap- 
plied to (he temples gii e cODsidcvable relief X/o the pnticnt by remov- 
iug the pain ; and soiuctimes they have carried otT tlie wh»le fever. 

The author cnunut conceive in what way such evacuation from 
the veBscU of the liead should be of use, when taking avay blood 
froui a distant part of the bcviy is of nunc. Every maa verged iu 
anatomy muat know, that from whatever part of tlie body blood if 
taken, it is the aamc blood ; excepting for the differeace there is be- 
tween arterial and venous blood ; (which are to be converted the 
oue iuto (lie other in a few seconds.) The vessels of the extenot 
part of the head have very little counectiun with the vessels of the 
interiov pai ts ; so that taking away blood from the temples by means 
of leeches can have very Hltle influence on the circulation of the in- 
terior parts,— -The reason why such topical evacuations by bleeding 
carry off* or diminish the delirium or pain in the forehead, or even 
sometimes the whole fever ; is consequently wholly unknown to tU 
author.-~The only thing that, he knows with regard to it is, that it 
is often efTectual ; which was long ago taught to him ; and which he 
has found confirmed by repeated experience. 

In this case (as well as in the application of aU the remedies en- 
ployed to cany off or relieve fever) the fjfecl is uncertain.— Somedmes 
tliis tojiical evacuation is of very great advantage, or evidently car- 
lies off the fever without occasioniug any of the appearances whii^Il 
take place in the ordinary crisis of the disease ; and not unfrequent- 
ly it has no cR'cct at all. —-But as so small an evacuation can hardly 
be of any disadvantage to the patient, it is worth while to employ it 
in the cases enumerated. 

\%lh. The most conspicuous appearance, which takes place in the 
crisis of fever, is profuse sM,'eo/i»g.-- -Whatever substances therefore 
tend to produce profuse sweating, suj^cst themselves as remedtea 
proper for carrying off the disease.— '^yitcea are among the substances 
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which tend to occasion profuse sweating ; and have therefore been 
conceived to be proper remedies for carrying off the disease.— In- 
deed the great depression of strength, and great sense of coldness, 
which take place at the attack of fever ; and when the coldmess is 
gone off, the great depression of strength which continues ; suggest 
the propriety of employing such powerful stimulants as pepper, cin- 
namon, nutmegs, capsicum, &c. ; to prevent the patient from sink- 
ing under the disease. 

The impression made by th^ appearance of weakness in the pa* 
tient, and by seeing the fever carried off by a crisis in w)pch pro- 
fuse sweating takes place ; has determined off naiifm^ in the begim 
fling tf medicine to employ such powerful stimulants as the spces 
enumerated, (or the most powerful th^y could procure) to produce 
a crisis : and practitioners have also employed them to support the 
eirengih of the patient. — It is not till medicine has subsisted for a 
long time in any country which has had no communication with 
others, or until the practice of other nations who have had much 
longer experience in medicine has been communicated to them; 
that such stimulants have been thrown aside ; or the cool regimen 
(as it has been called,] has come into pra€tice.«»It is moreover to 
be observed, that many practitioners in medicine have been nearly 
^r totally without that education, which could teach them the 
knowledge of the experience of those practitioners who went before 
them ; and in consequence, on what ground the practice of medi- 
cine is founded. (Unfortunately, in all schools of medicine, die 
professors have been more anxious to infuse into the minds of thdr 
pupils some hypothesis ; rather than a true history of the diseases 
they have treated of, or the efficacy of the remedies employed.)^t 
is not therefore at all to be wondered at, that the application of s|»^ 
ces and other powerful stimulants, should often be re-introduced. 
The same depression of strength, which originally brought spices 
and other such stimulants into practice ; and the profuse sweating 
which takes place in the crisis of the disease ; have made untaught 
fmd unexperienced practitioners fail into the same train of thought 
and the same practice, that prevailed in the rude state of medicine ; 
(that is, to keep up the force of the patient, or to bring on a sweat- 
ing ; supposing by that means to occasion a crisis in the fever].— 
Thb is called the Warm Regimen, and has been thus bro*'i^t for- 
ward repeatedly .«— For tiie same purpose, the patient has been kept 
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ill nn iiir of a wry warm tcitiperaturp, and rgvered with bed clotfac* 

tliat are bad ronductun of hcut ; and with the same effect. 

It has been alread) hhotvn, tliat xliinululitii^ tite body jchai Ihtn, 
i.i drpreniiion of xlren^th, bid not acliml weahtcn ; is a meona of 
exhausting the powera of the <tysleni, iii->Iead of increasing them. — 
ItremainA lo be inquired, whetLt^r swealtng produced by simple 
stimulanls, or keeping the patient in a warm atmosphere or loaded 
with clothes ; will produce a crisis, or carry off ihe di.iease f — Sweat- 
ing alone does certainly nut carry off a rej-ular continued fever. 
fKverj- practitioner, who hai seen a moderate number of ]Hitients 
alHicled with regular continued fever*, must have observed sweat- 
ing fretjuenlly take place without carryinEt off, or even produciDB 
tJie sioalkst alleviation of, the disease.) — In the mxis of fever, 
tliore is not sweating alone observed ; but an tmivrraal increase of 
Ihr 3ccrclion$. The tongue Incomes moist, and the crust which 
covers it is exfoliated ; a lavily takes place in the intestine*, aud 
sometimes a cunsiderablu purging ; the skin regains its healthy ap- 
pearance, and is no longer contracted upon the rauscles ; and a re- 
laxation every whero occurs. "None of these DMn-appearances hap- 
pen when sireating is produce<l merely by alinvilantt, or keeping th« 
patient in a varm atmosphere, or rorercd vilk rlot/ifn which do not 
conduct heat ; (On the contrary, the mouth becomes more parched 
and drier, and the thirst is increased ; the intestinal canal is m(K« 
constipated ; and the patient is far from being relieved from any 
port of the disease.}— -If therefuFC the attempt to carry oS* the dis- 
ease by stimulating, by means of the remedies enumerated or by 
kecjiing tlie patient hot ; is viewed in any such light, it is to be tota^-^ 
ly rejected. 

19l!i. It happpM not uncommonly in the human body, that a 
mmcle eontrncts without any volition in the man, or even agdnst and 
cnnti-arytohis will ; and this, when there is no apparent stimulus 
applied cither to the part itself, or to any other part of the system, 
Although this contractitui exists often in a very great degree ; yet 
the two ends of the muscle cannot be brought nearer each other, be- 
cause there is a counter -action : and in this case the body of tlie 
muscle generally swells, and occasions pain to a violent degree.— 
This cuntractiou has been called ■Spasm.— TWn kind of contraction 
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^kes place not only where there are evident muscular fibres of a red 
tolor ; but in all the other parts of the body which have a power of 
contraQtion similar to muscular contraction ; (an act not at all de- 
pending on their elasticity). Fqr example, the gastrocnemii musclea 
of the leg contract without any volition or against the volition, and 
without any stimulus being applied : so that the belly of each muscle 
swells, and is extremely painful : and in like manner the skin con- 
tnicts upon the interior parts, and produces an uneasy or painful 
sensation, without the patient's volition and when no apparent stim- 
ulus is applied.— That there is some cause for such contractions 
taking place there can be ho doubt ; but it is a catise that to us' is 
jmpercffptible. — Such contractions are called Spasms, prop^ly and 
stK^tly speideing.— Contractions which arise from stithidi, (appHed 
^ithe^ to the part itself or to some other part of the body, or from 
affections of the mind) ; have been called likewise in a vague sense 
spasms. — The contractions which, strictly speaking, are called 
spasms, sometimes last for a very short time, (not above a minute or 
two,) and then go oflf; sometimes they continue longer, and produce 
affections of the systetn which have been fatal. — The spasm of the 
muscles of the leg for instance, (wliich is called the Cramp,) does 
not last above a minute of two : and tlien goes off, leaving behind a 
degree of soreness. — A sp^m of the annular muscular fibres of the 
intestines oontinues for two Ok* three days : producing extreme pain 
in the part ; and more frequent contraction of the heart, and in con- 
sequence more frequent pulsation •f the arteries ; (so that they often 
beat m6re than one hundred and twenty times in a minute). A gre&t 
depression of strength in the whole system comes on ; a loss of ap- 
atite, difficulty of respiration, and det^ngement of all the oth^ 
functions of the system, take place : and sometimes the effects prove 
fatal in a few days or even hours. 

It has already been shown, that in Fccer, there is contraction of 
the parts which have muscular power, generally ; and that Fever often 
arises from causes perfectly unknown. Here is, therefore, a con- 
kactioti in certain points, similar to what is called Spasm. Some 
practitieneK hfave therefore considered Fever as a Spasmodic Lis- 
ease ; and the whole of it as consisting entirely of a spasmodic con- 
traction of all the parts of the body which have a power of muscular 
contraction, (totally independent of their elasticity).— It is to be re- 
markod, however, that contractkmt of the various moving parti h 
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imt u part vt tin Avtmr.: (at thcnr is (beaide thU rMitracbooi, ■ 
dtprttfian oflkepmrm fifihe boJt/.-"'T\i\s arises erea before ihm 
i* anr itp^aniicr uf coDtnctioo ; aod in maDv cases il is by au 
meaOfi in pntportioa rilher to the de^e or to tlie uoivetsalitj of the 
caniracliini : ood ihia deprrsuon continues in manr instances when 
lh« omtnctian in manj' parts of the body is gone off.-— There ii 
likeviM a rtgtitaritt/ tn fit alUirii, the hot fits, and the crisis of the 
tliwa^ (unl'dce la n liai haitpriis In thii^e contractions which are call- 
G(l spmnodic I these teiuj alnuctt alivavt vague and irregular.) 

Tbert are errtmH rtmeilies nhich. IieiniE: applied la the ston- 

er skin, or Mime nthrr parU of the bodtf nf the patient affected 

{■soHMlic ccmtnictinns ; in manj inftCances will immediately 

TToiTlhr »pMtn. In a spasmodic contraction of the muscles of 
calf of the leg : Ether ponred upon the &kin of the leg will {la 

ne rajte?) immediately carry olT the contraction. 

It is to be irmarked with irgaH to these medicines, that they 
have MHielliin^ peculiar in taste and smell, which we have not snffi- 
lient wonl« tn eipress : fur tn truth we have lAit few i^'ords to ex- 
pR« the sensations which we receive from the taatc and smell. 
TheM nenvatiun* are at first, what wc caW fetid to (he Rmelt ; and 
their particular odor has given 3 distinction to these rpmedies,-— 
ThoM which we hciice commonly call (mlispaamodiri, are some 
plants uf the natursl class of riiijrent flowers, (by I.innteus called 
diitynamia g;rmnospernkia, such as mentha pulegium, &c. : (Some 
ofthe natiii-al class of umbelliferous plants, (which come under the 
peiitmiilria (lisynea of Linnfeus.) as ferula assafo-tida, &c.: Some 
plants nliiih have compound flowers, (most of wliicli ajo contained 
in the syngeiiesia of Linnteus,) as matricaria, ttc. : Some medicinear 
the poduct of chemical processes, such as ether, &c, : And some 
found in animals, as musk, &.C.— -Moat of these have been ssed to 
take off Spasmodic affections. 

20/A. And several of them have been used in fever with a vitw tf 
tailing qff'fever immediateli/, nr of gradually dtminisking the disease. 

It hii9 been already said that elker and oleum vim, dissolved ia 
alcohol, sometimes produce sleep ; in which sleep a crisis of the fe- 
. ver now and then takes place, and the disease is entirely carried off; 
[but tliis has been sufficiently treated of in the first part of this dis> 
sertation)^ 
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« 

Xeainoua nbstancea (such as galbaDum, sagapenum* oppoponax, 
&c.) have gometimes been made use of; but rather as laxatives, than 
with a view of carrying off the disease. Assafoetida and gum am- 
moniac, (procured from the same class of umbelliferous plants,) 
though thej have been much employed as antispasmodics in other 
diseases; yet (as far as has come to the knowledge of the author) 
have not been made use of with a view of carrying off or diminishing 
fever. 

Sbuk has been employed, in many cases, towards the end of a 
regular fever, where the strength has been much diminished ; with 
a view however, rather of stimulating and keeping up the strength 
of tiie patient, than as a medicine applicable to the carrying off or 
alleviating the fever itself. It certainly, as far as the author can 
judge from frequent experience, has been of little use in either sup- 
porting the strength or alleviating the disease. 

Csilor has been employed in many instances; but especially 
along with small doses of opium, (as has been described in the for- 
mer part of this dissertation). The author thinks he can say, from 
his experience, that this has been done with very considerable ad- 
vantage in assisting the opium in producing a degree of stupor and 
sleep, so as considerably to alleviate the disease. 

CamphoTt (a very peculiar substance produced by the crystalliza- 
tion of the essential oil of the laurus camphorifera, and found often 
in cavities formed by the cracking oi the tree itself;) has been very 
much used ; particularly in the second and third weeks of a regulai* 
continued fever. — This substance has been so much and so univers- 
ally employed by the very first practitioners in medicine, (by those 
of the greatest skill, as well as reputation ;) that the author's prac- 
tice can be put in no competition with their opinion. — Hiere are 
many things ho^rever,' that make him dubious of its eflScacy, either 
in alleviating or canning off the disease. — In the/r^f place, he has 
frequently employed and omitted it throughout the second and third 
weeks of a regular continued fever, in similar cases ; without observing 
tliat the fever was more alleviated in the patients who made use of 
the camphor, than it was in those patients who did not mak& use of 
it.— In the wcond place, the dose which has been commonly em- 
ployed in what is called the camphor mixture, cannot possibly amount 
to two grains; whereas the author has frequently exhibited to pa- 
tients in regular continued fevers upwards often grains ; and to pa- 
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having reached the period of a crisis before a new paroxysm takes 
place ; it might be supposed, that if a sufficient quantity of the bark 
of the cinchona was exhibited during a previous paroxysm of the fe- 
ver, that it would prevent the next paroxysm from taking place ; 
and give time for the present paroxysm to reach its crisis, or gradu- 
ally subside.— This reasoning is so obvious, that many practitioners 
have given large doses of the bark of the cinchona, with a %iew of 
preventing another paroxysm from taking place in a regular contin- 
ued fever ; and so to carry off the disease. Many practitioners have 
likewise exhibited this bark, without any other reason than that if it 
cures an intermittent fever, it ouglit also to cure a continued fever. 
-^-Both these sets of practitioners have employed the bark of the 
cinchona in powder, to the quantity of one, two, or three ounces in 
twenty four hours ; and in several instances with success.— The fe- 
ver in this case sometimes has been carried off with an evident cri- 
sis; (happening however later than the crisis of the paroxysm in 
which it was given, would have taken place ;) and the fever either 
has not returned ; or its symptoms have gradually disappeared in 
less than forty eight hours ; the patient having been restored to 
health. — When a young practitioner has succeeded with any medi- 
cine in carrying off a disease once, he alwa}^ expects to succeed ; 
(as Sydenham observed of himself when he employed the juice of 
the spina cervina in dropsy). In like manner, the exhibition of the 
bark of the cinchona having succeeded in some cases in carrying off 
a continued fever; these practitioners have been warm in their re- 
commendation of it in all cases of the disease.— After a little time, 
however, most of them have left off the practice ; finding it fair from 
succeeding always : though if it had only succeeded sometimes, 
without any detriment to the patient ; they would not have l^n 
prevented from employing it ; (especially when they had commit* 
ted themselves by testifying its efficacy in the strongest terms),-- 
The author himself has seen many cases in which this bark has been 
employed in a regular continued fever; sometimes with success; — 
but it has much oftener failed. 'Where it has failed, the relaxations 
which began to take place in the diqeaae, have been much diminished : 
the pulse has become more frequent in the morning, the head-ach 
more considerable, the skin drier, the tongue covered with a thick- 
er fur, the costivencss greater, (if the patient was not thro^vn into 
a purging,) the oppression upon the precordia greater, and likcwi8^ 
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and that depression of strength sometimes rises to such a degree as 
to occasion Fulrefactian of tlie Fluids. — This is certainly not the 
case in the greatest number of regular continued fevers ; and does 
not happen perhaps once in an hundred cases of the disease in all 
its forms and varieties. The author, however, could not pass over 
tills symptom in describing regular continued fever ; because (ac-* 
cording to his opinion) this appearance of putre&ction always de* 
pends upon depression ofsirength.—He therefore has described the 
appearance of putrefaction ; and shown that if it did take place, it 
endangered the life of the patient in the manner which has already 
been pointed out.— As therefore symptoms of putrefaction have 
been described as taking place from depression of strength, (which last 
is a constant part of fever ;) and as, when this depression of strength 
takes place in such a degree as to produce putrefaction of the fluids, 
the putrefaction endangers the life of the patient: it is necessary to 
inquire what means may be employed to prevent or remove this symp" 
tarn ; or to counteract i^, so as to preserve the life of the patient, 

All Aiimal SoHds and Fluids^ which are employed for any of the 
purposes of life, consist of a solid substance combined with water.— 
This solid substance the author has called by the generic term of 
Amnwl Mucilage ; (and this acceptation of the term mucilage has 
now, at least in Grreat Britain, been almost generally adopted). 

There are fluids contained ii^ animals, which have either no mu- 
cilage in them ; or so small a quantity, as to be in no proportion 
worth attending to ; (not in the quantity of an hundredth part of 
the whole). These, however are all Excremeniilious Fhdds ; which 
are no longer useful, and are finally tq be evacuated. — The mucil* 
ages forming the solids and fluids along with water, and employ- 
ed in the living body ; have various properties.— Some combine with 
water so as to form solids, (such as the mucilage of the membranes, 
fibres, and cartilages of the body) ; some combine with water so as% 
to form fluids, (such as the mucilage of the serum, coagulable lymph, 
bile, &c. ;) some are perfectly colorless, insipid, and inodorous, (such 
as the true skin, the serum, &c.) ; some are colored, (such as the mu- 
cilage of the bile which is yellow, and the mucilage of the red par- 
ticles of the blood which is red ;) and some have a peculiar taste, 
(as the mucilage of the bile has a hitter taste).— All these properties 
remain perfect, while the different mucilages [to which they arc an- 
nexed,] arc performing their oQIcea in a living body. 
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bidjt nA diprind flf IHc t) wi>c rram its boing merfly drprival tf 
9ft% or fr^ th* othn- «a* Girc«in''tanr«* in which it is pUc«d ? 

CcrtunaBianlawcUif«t.mtnciliaic1y onbetns;d(>prire<l of lire: 
\tm nur of ttcir propertica. All the solid parU «f an animal 
«Ucll are eaptblc of contnctitii;, arc constaollv contracted to a 
gcMtw de);ree when aim, than they wo'ild contract rrom their men 
eUsticifr : bnt thii craitractioa ceaBing when they are dead ; tluiK 
parti have alwa^-s more length in a dead, dian in a living bodf ^- 
•ven when they Ttlain all their chemical properties, (that is tottf, 
the pniperlies that distinniuish them from anj other species of nat- 
ter] ; as well as all their mechanical properties.— This propo Mti qa. 
admits, however, of .some tiMtrrtma. A solid capidile of contrac- 
tion, nhen an animal is alive and while exerting that power of con- 
traction over it, so an to make it shorter ; requires a greater mechan- 
ical force to break it, than if it were no( made ^Xi contract : for it 
rantncts bj nwans of its particles coming nearer one another in Ae 
direction in which it contraclt) ; but it breaks, by its particles goii^ 
to a (greater distance from each other in the same direcdon. ^t 
p^irticles cannot cume nearer to each other in one direction, and g 
to a greater distance from each other in the same direction, 
Mme imtant of time : (w in other words, a linng moving part, in 
consequence of its constant contraction depending upon life, will 
i;i-:>ist any mtehanical pon~er which attempts to break it.) Aa that 
'.\ft Vichanieal properties of a livingj solid differ in some respcc^ 
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from thjose of the same solid, immediately upon its deatli ;— so like- 
wise the CAemtco/ properties of living solids or fluids, (considered 
as alive or as ac^ upon by the living solids contained in tiiem,) 
differ from the chemical properties which they possess immediately 
upon their death.— Thus if a certain quantity of hdi purum, (a 
scruple for instance,) be applied to any living solid in the body ; it 
will unite with a certain quantity of the mucilage of the solids* 
(perhaps half a drachm,) and form a saponaceous substance : but if 
Ihe same (quantity of pure kali be applied to the same solid just 
when it has lost its life, it will unite with a much larger quantity, 
(perhaps a drachm) : thus combining with a larger quantity in the 
dead, than in the living body.*— In like manner the mucilage of the 
coagtdable lymph, contained in the blood-vessels, is either alive it- 
self when so contained, or acted upon by the living blood vessels ; 
and is in consequence perfectly soluble in water. But if it be ex- 
travasated into any cavity of the body, or be thrown from the blood- 
vessels out of the body, (although in all other sensible circumstances 
it be in the same situation as when contained in the blood-vessels,) 
it becomes insoluble in water ; separates from the water in which it 
was before dissolved ; and becomes solid; (or, according to the or- 
dinary term, coa^afe«).-— It is not therefore strictly true, that the 
solids and fluids of a living body retain exactly the Mechanical and 
Chemical properties which tliey had when alive, the instant they 
die. 

There are some Processes which do not go on in animal mucilages 
when alive, in whatever circumstances they are ; which yet go on 
under the same chemical circumstances, when the animal mucilage 
is dead.— When an animal mucilage is alive, it continues fluid, or 
soluble or not soluble in water ; so as to form a fluid or a solid with 
the water with which it is combined ; possessing an equal degree of 
softness or firmness if it be a solid, and an equal degree of adhesive- 
ness or limpidness, if a fluid. And if it be a fluid ; it continues of 
the same color, taste, and smell.— The moment that it dies, it loses 
these mechanical and chemical properties^— A mucilage, therefore* 
is not acted upon by the same mechanical and chemical laws when 
alive, as when it is dead* — As soon as an animal mucilage dies, it 
becomes subject to various chemical changes, (when put under cer<' 
tain circumstances) to which it was not subject when alive. 

• CircuUtion in the living animal brinj^s nex9 ponio-is of flu W to be acteil 
upon m succession. 
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One of ihese processcB U known by the noinc of ptUre/aelion. — Tf 
a dead animal mucilage combined with water, (bo as to form a flexi- 
ble solid,] IK placed in n hcnt Mnpcii 45" nnil 150° of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer ; putrefaction begins to take plate. This hap- 
pens moat readily in a Iwat of about 100', if the mass be moderate- 
ly cipoeed to the air of tlie atmosphere ; and particularly lo that 
part of this air called pure or reitpimble air.---The appearances which 
take place in a dead Solul under tliese circiim§tanccs, are, that the 
whole of it loses its firmneas ; (that is, it is pulled to pieces with leas 
external force ;} it feels moi-e clammy to the touch; and if it be 
washed in water heated to about fifty or sixty degrees, a part of it 
dissolves. —If it be the Red parliclea of Ike bloorl which areinqnes- 
tion, they become of a darker red color after slandlni; for some time ; 
and upon examining them with a microscope, some of them appear 
broke into two, and look like half moons; (and sometimes into sev- 
eral piec«3 like other sections of a sphere ;) while some still appear 
spherical, but of less diameter ; and by degrees they dissolve in the 
serum, giving it a reddish color. They likewise redden the mucilagr 
ef the cuagulable lymph.— If the CongiJable Igiiipb aUo bo citnva- 
sated, or rcnuins in the lai^e vessels of animals after they are dead ; 
it coagulates into a very firm substance ; which by putrefaction, be- 
comes easier to break down, and has a clammy feel ; part of it be- 
ing rendered soluble in water, so as to form a fluid.— The MucUagr 
njihe aertnn, which, when it is first taken out of the living body.cn- 
agulates, if heated to 165", into a Arm and solid mass; yet when it 
nndergocs putrefaction, on being heated to tlie same degree, coagu- 
lates into a looser mass; and some of it not at all.— -Similar changes 
take place, in tlie oilier nutcihgcs of the body, when putrefaction 
just begin3.---In like maimer tlie other Jiuids uf the body lose by pu- 
liefactJon the properties which they had before putrefaclioii began. 

If the putrefaction couLinues, the changes occurring, do not hap- 
pen of once in tlie w/io/c matter which is to putrefy.— In tlie first 
stu^e, the wfiole of a solid fibre does not at ouce become soluble in 
water, so as lo form a fluid ; but jwrt of it becomes soluble in water, 
and the other part remains without in the least changing iu proper- 
ties- In like manner the whole of tlie red particles ofthe blood, are 
not broke down, into smaller particles ; but some of tliem rcmun 
ijuite perfect, and lia^e that form which they had when taken from 
tliC animal ill pcrfnct health, whatever that form may be; (for their 
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form has been dispated, and has not been agreed upon.) In like 
manner part of the coagulable Ijmph coagulates perfectly ; and an- 
other part of it does not coagulate upon extravasation. The serum 
likewise, in part, coagulates bj heat, as firmlj as if no change has 
taken place in it; while another part does not coagulate at all. The 
mixture of the solid fibres which become soluble in water, with that 
part of them which has not changed so as to become soluble in water, 
being perfectly uniform throughout; gives softness to the whole 
mass. — Thus a portion of all these substances putrefies at the begin- 
ning of the process ; and another portion remains as perfect as it 
was before. 

What has been above observed, is tbmlar to what happhiB in all 
fermeniaiiana. — When a fermentation begins to take place, it does 
not take place in the whole mass at once ; but in a certain part of it 
only, (in which part a change instantly takes place :) while in the 
other parts, no change whatever has happened. For example; if we 
have a hundred of the smallest integral parts of sugar dissolved in 
water, and place them in circumstances m which the vinous ferment- 
ation arises ; at the first instant of the fermentation, one of the par- 
ticles of sugar is converted into wine ; the other 99 particles remain- 
ing sugar, (the same as before any fermentation took place.) 
Or in the first instant of the fermentation, two or more of the 
particles of sugar may be converted into wine ; while the remain- 
ing particles of sugar continue the same sugar they were before. — 
Should the first of these suppositions be true, then in the second in- 
stant of the fermentation, two of the particles of sugar will be convert- 
ed into wine, and 98 will remain perfectly in the form of sugar; and 
so by degrees the whole sugar will be converted into wine when the 
fermentation is finished ; (but during the progress of it there will 
be a certain quantity of sugar ; and another of pure wine.) — This is 
proved by taking the mass of mixture of sugar and wine, at any time 
during the fermentation ; and distilling it, until the whole alcohol 
is carried over. Afterwards separate the alcohol from the water, 
so as to render it pure ; and measure or weigh it. To the liquor 
remaining in die still, add a little quicklime; and mix with it a por- 
tion of whites of eggs : then expose the mass to a degree of heat suffi- 
cient to coagulate the whites of eggs ; throw the whole through a filter ; 
evaporate and chrystallize : and the sugar in it will be found the same 
sugar that was subjected to the fermentation ; aad its quantity will be 
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in the inverse prapoKiotfof (he alcohol oblainrd. (Iftlieivbe half the 
(UiCBT, Uiere will be a cerlaiu i|uaRiity of slriiliol ; if a quarter of the 
sugar, halfa!! much more nf alcidiul : as is well known to those wliw 
farm viooiis liquors fordistillaljon.) 

It miglit hajipen tliat the wltole of that mucilaRe which, with itie 
water, conslitntca the auteuioble lymph, xm^A by putrefaclion at 
ntice become «a/uUf in waler. mas tn make a flutil «ulution: also 
that the vrliole rft/ ;Mir/ic/<' of die blooil might iH-ciime soluble in 
the Mnim, so R8 to fnrm a dark n-'Ultvh fliiitl : — and tliat the whole 
ni tiiii mttcUas;* of th€ atmm ta\^\l Itwe the firoiiertyofbeconiingaol- 
id when exposed tu a iieat of ITO de^-ps »f Fnhrenheit's ther- 
inuinetei': and yet no fiirther chaitge slinuld take place. It ini^t 
happen in like inauner, tliat the othtr imicilA^A mt!(ht onljr luse the 
propcrtic* tliat de|>endcd upon their aa/u^i/i'y in water; and nii^ 
8tiU retain llicir other <nmlilie*..-TtiiB, hnwever, doe» not take 
place if dead substatices coniin»e''>/'e''xpoifi/totlK? cirwuni^tanceiof 
putrefaction which have been enumerated. Whether t\wj werecol- 
orlew, or of whatever coliUjjttiey were in the healthj living body; 
they gradiially assume a brotrn color; which increA^es until it be- 
comos nf a slmde bo deep, as lo be conceived to be black. 

In tlie pi'o«;rcBa of this proceas, »iibBtances begin to be extricated ; 
which assume and retain the fi.rni of Vapors (in the beat and pre»- 
nre of the atmosphere).— One of these vapors has a fetid satell, 
very similar to the smell of a compound of inflammable air and saU 
pliur; having commonly been called a putrid smell : but eiperi> 
incnts have not been made to determine whether it be actually* 
compound of inflammable air and sulphur, or not (as far as has come 
to the knowTedge of tlie author). .Another vapor extricated in this 
process is tJie gas, witose synonims have been already pointed out ; 
(\-iz. fixed air and carboDfG a'cid.) And anather vapor is pure in- 
flammable air, which dees not appear tilVthe end of the process. — 
The mucilages aie partly converted into these vapors ; but at last 
there be^iis also to be found in the ma^s (if examined) nitrous acid 
and muriatic acid, combined with Kme and anunoniai and towards 
the end of the process, calcareous earth anil ammonia appear com- 
Inned with gas. — All these tilings have been ascertained by ezperi- 
ment.—lt has been farther conjectured that dai^ likewise is pro* 
duced. 

Although the mucilages undergo these changes in the body of m 
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dead animal, when kept in the same chemical: circumstances in 
which they were in the body of a living animal ; yet there are cer- 
tain means of preventing them from going through the putrefactive fer< 
mentation after the death of the animal. — In the first place, no such 
change will happen, if they be placed in such a degree of heat as will 
freeze the water containeciin them. Secondly, this change will not 
happen in the heat of Sl£^, or even in a heat somewhat below that 
degree : (though the degree of beat in which putrefaction will nqt take 
place, from the heat being too great, has not been exactly ascertain-* 
ad). In the third place, if no pure air whatever touches such ani- 
mal mucilage ; no putrefaction will occur in them. In the fourth 
place, although such air should touch it ; if a certain pressure is 
inade upon it by condensing the vapors surrounding it to a very great 
4^;ree, putrefaction will arise much more slowly ; (though it is not 
ascertained that there is a degree of pressure which will prevent pu* 
trefaction from arising altogether). Fifthly, if the whole water be 
separated from the mucilage by evaporation, no putrefaction will 
take place in it. Sixthly, if the water be separated front an animal 
mucilage, by its coagulating in consequence of losing its life ; or if 
it be coagulated by heat, or by certaip substances applied to it which 
have this effect, and if the water be afterwards squeezed out from 
k : when in any pf these ways, mucilage is separated from water, and 
tendered insoluble in water again ; tlie more perfectly it is separated 
from the water with which it was combined, and the more perfectly it 
is rendered insoluble in water ; tlie more difficultly the putrefaction 
will happen : (and, if it be perfectly separated from the water, no 
putrefaction whatever will take place). Seventhly, though a dead 
animal mucilage be kept in that heat in which it would putrefy 
most readily, (which is nearly that of the human body) : though it be 
exposed to the quantity of pure air proper for putrefaction, (as it is 
also in the human body;) though the air in which it is contained is 
neither too rare nor too dense to allow putrefaction to take place prop- 
erly, (as it is not in the human body) | though it has a proper quantity 
of water contained in it ; and though its water be not separated by evap- 
oration or by tanning, (neither of which happen in the human body 
without killing the part) : though it should be in all these circumstan- 
ces, in which putrefaction takes place most readily in dead matter : 
Yet if such animal mucilage should be kept immersed in an acid of 
f^ny kind, or in an alkali, or in a metallic salt, or in gas, or in severa} 
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othrr aubetances ; it will nut putrelv.---lt is Id beoliserveil.howeTcr, 
thit the (juantiiy of tiiese liubstances which are applied to it, tn preTcnt 
it from putrefjring umler these cii-cumstancc^, must bear a certain 
Proportion to tlic whole of the mucilage ; utherwiae they will h«vc 
HO such effect. (Let a itrop of vitriKlic acid be applied to a hun- 
dred wet)(ht or animal mDeilage, and equally applied to all ■>!' it ; 
putreraction certainly would not be prevented. There must be an 
adequate pnipartion then of such anti fermentative anti putrescent, 
to produce any sensible eO'ect ; for certainty 60 paxn.'i of conccn- 
(ntcd vitriolic acid would haTe no eAect on 100 piMJiids of animal 
mucilage, ithelhar solid or fluid.) 

Supposing then wo could apply 60 j^rain^ of vUrioUc acid to a hu- 
man butly (woigiuRg 1^0 pounds) in which aUlhest eircumttanta of 
putrr/action are /mind ; we could not expect any benaiblo c&tct to 
arise from it ) whether the body be living or dead : and the same 
diin); may be said of all anliputroitcent substances.- —But 60 ffta» 
of concentrated vitriolic a':id can never thus be applied to the tiving 
human body, excepting it I>e to the surface of the skin, or rather the 
scarf skin ; for 5 giains of concentrated vitriiJic acid (and that di- 
luted with water) arc as much as can be thrown into the stomach at 
once ; and this cannot be repeated more tlian six times in the twenqr 
four hours. The acid go thrown it), will be destroyed by the lxl« 
and otherwise : and aliiu be evacuated : so thai we cannot expect 30 
^ains to exist in i)ip iiliiinl ve,»els at once ; and certainly we can 
never gtjt such a quantity into them as to be sensible to ua in taj 
eipariment. We cannot therefore apply vitriolic add, so as to pre* 
vent putrefaction in any perceptible degree.— The same rcMOniwg 
may be applied to any other antifermentative an ti putrescent ; (soch 
as any other acid, alkali, neutral salt, ^.]— Vitriolic acid Il0w«v* 
er is among the most powerful substances for preveptiiig pntrehc- 
tion, in proportion to its quantity.— /'erudon bark'n also capaUeof. 
preventing putrefaction in dead animal matter (placed in circum- 
stances in which it would putrefy, if the Peruvian bark was not ap- 
plied to it). But while five drops of vitriolic acid may prevent a 
pound of dead animal matter from putrefying in' a sen^bie dtgrae, 
in circumstances in which it would otherwise putrefy ; it will re- 
quire 500 grains of Peruvian bark to produce the ume effect upui 
a pound of dead animal matter. Now suppose that Peruvian harit 
gets into the blood vessels, (which is a question) ; it certainly acTtr 
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could get into them in fuch a quantity as to produce a sensible ef- 
fect on 150 pounds of asimal matter.— Therefore, taking it in this 
light we could not expect to convey into the blood-vessels such a 
quantity of any antifennentative antiputrescent, as to prevent the 
animal body from putrefying ; if U were not prevented by the effetU 
of Ufe. 

Since the mucilages of the body of a living man are in all the 
circumstances most proper for putrefaction, (i. e. they are in the 
most proper heat, are exposed to be acted upoh by a moderate quan- 
tity of pure air, are combined with a proper quantity of water, are 
in motion, remain often witiiout change during a time in which they 
would putrefy if they were in the same circumstances in a dead 
body, uid have nothing in them which prevents them from putrefying 
when dead ;) it must be concluded that the Ltfe only prevents tiiem 
fiijom putrefying : or in other words, that it is as much a property of 
Uving matter not to putrefy, as it is of dead matter to putrefy.— 
Since then nothing can be applied in such proportion to them as 
would prevent tiiem from putrefying, if dead ; so nothing can be 
applied in such {N^portion as can prevent them from putrefying when 
alive. — Taking the argument in another view*^ — It may be true that 
such a quantity of vitriolic acid (or any other antiputrescent antifer- 
mcRtative) may not be able to get into the body, as to check putre- 
faction ; and yet the living power of the body, although diminished, 
would in some degree still prevent putre&ction from taking place. 
Antifennentative antiputrescents might supply the loss of the living 
power ; so that the remaining power of tiie life, together with the 
antiputrescent power of the antifennentative, might be sufficient to 
prevent any putrefaction. But the small quantity of the antifer- 
mentative power that can be applied ih proportion to the mass of 
matter that it has to work upqp .* makes it extremely improbable that 
. it would (even taking the argument in this view) at all retard putre- 
^tion. 

A certain degree of putrefaction of the fluids, in a living (and oth« 
erwise healthy) body ; may be brought on by a person's eating salted 
animal food, with fkrinaceous matter. — This degree of putrefaction 
forms a disease which has been called Sea Scurvy / although it hap- 
pens equally at sea or on shore^ when such food is made the only 
nourishment). In this case Depreeeum of strength is the first symp- 
tom ; arbing evidentiy from food disposed to putrefy : (for \£ the 
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Mm « u wb il hai Ibs imhu i i. J, dn not ooIt pnlRftctiMi nigihl 
br ptv««BCcd. vWn it arane in t^ foltds lod 8akb of tfaebodv; bat 
&ewis« that the parts dtat kad alrvadr ■p j q g aoe pativ&irti^ ta a 
certain iiccrc«. Mts^t be mttit ta iTtftmt it^in to their tammA rtale. — 
[f auaul wbib patTTfr. tlie fint apfiearuKcs are, Aat tkcr mfai i e 
IB mOtesftmaa to atber sabWances Krenter than tbcv had befan ; 
tker betoneafa^rceaiah ar brownish color; emit a fetid vapor; and 
are more v>f' and labbr. If tWr be taken in this state, and dilated 
vitnolic acid be a|ifil>e<i la then ; dv?T lose tbetr aiUicaivvuess. be- 
eamt firmer, retain some of the color belHtgiii^ to then when aovitd, 
and lose their »mell.— It has been thoochtin this case, that not onlj 
farther putrefaction was /?rer«n/n/; bat that the part was bmiglil 
back to the state it was in before tbe patr^ctiMi bc^an to take 
place.— On considenng tbe aj|;Dment, bovever. this bj no ateans 
appears to happen- An acid deconpa«es the fetid vapor, so ai to 
laie off'Un/doT; bat it does not reconvert the fetid vapor into th^ 
iolid from whence it was prodaced * * * . 

That the Oettrwlion ojlkeftttd vapor is a differaut pn>cew fnn& 
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the sotid's re-acquiring its firmness, is evident ; because the solids 
may re-acquire tlieir yirmne^^ without the fetor's being diminished, 
merely by applying an infusion of oak bark to the matter become 
•oft by putrefaction. — The action of the infusion of oak bark is in 
this case applied to the part that has not been changed by the putre- 
Kiction ; which it coagulates, (aA it always would have done :) but upon 
ihe part already changed by the putrefaction, it has no effect. — 
(For as before mentioned, not only fermentation, but also solution 
and other chemical processes, do not take place in every particle of 
the mass that is acted upon, at the same instant ; but progressively.) 
♦ * » « * • Xhus, if a piece of lime be thrown into muri- 
atic acid ; a part of the acid immediately combines with a part of 
the lime and forms a compound (viz. calx muriata) whose proper- 
ties are perfectly diflferent from the properties eith^lr of the acid or 
of the lime ; the remaining acid knd the remaining lime retaining 
each its own properties : there being aftir the firdt instant of the 
operation, in the whole mass, lime, muriatic acid, and calx muriata^ 
Again, suppose ferrum vitriotaium (a compound of calx of iron 
and vitriolic acid) to be put into a retort with a receiver adapted to it, 
and the retort heated to a certain degree ; the heat separates the 
acid from the calx ; but not at once: for at the beginning of the op- 
eration, a part of the acid distills over, a part of the calx remains 
behind in the retort, and along with it is left a part of the ferrum 
vitriolatum, (not decomposed, but retaining the properties it had be- 
fore the operation.)— So if a mtueular fibre be placed in the circum- 
stances in which it putrefies ; the whole does not putrefy at once ; 
but part putrefies, and is converted into a mucilage soluble in water, 
and not coagulable ; and if the putrefaction go farther, into fetid 
vapor, &c. : a part remaining coagtdable by oak bark. Thus the 
oak bark renders the part that was unchanged, much firmer, by co- 
agulating it ; but is far from restoring the whole mass to what it was 
before. The coagulated (or tanned) part has not now the proper- 
ties the muscular fibre had before it began to putrefy ; but is a sub- 
stance having properties totally different, excepting as to firmness ; 
(the fetid vapors, and other vapors remaining the same, as if no oak 
bark had been applied.) In the cases therefore where oak bark, or 
any such substance, has been applied to give firmness to animal sub- 
stances, which have become soft by putrefaction ; that firmness 
arises from the coagulation of ihit parts yet unchanged by the putre- 
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faction : (an >ut from the parl&, which have gone ihrougii any sU^f 
of potr uu retDming to their former state and former propcr- 
tiesi)— ID acid therefore or any other such subitlance ca3g;n- 

latca. ai cr> firm a mass which h already putrefied in port : 

it doca urn ore it to its former state. — When it eombiiiea ttilh 
or tirton^-^' .hefelid rt^rs, it clne« not unite with them, ao as to 
reproduce the substances tliat were changed into such fetid vapors : 
nor does it separate thesie substances from the putrid vapors, so a< 
to restore them to their pristine state. — Neither coagulating sab- 
itances, therefore, nor substances destroying fetid vapors, Utalort 
putrid substances to what tliey were before. 

Upon the whole therefore no expectation can be had of prnaiimg 
putrefactiun (whcrv Uiere Is disposition to putrefaction) by any rem- 
wly that will either produce or prevent any chemical process ; much 
less can there be any expectation of rtatoring substances to their for- 
tner state (when they have actually putrefied) by any such remedy. 

The only means, therefore, of preventing putrefaction in fevet 
»re; ^r»/, the carrying off the fever by the means already pointed 
out. (When, therefore, symptoms of great depression of strength ; 
such as great loss of muscular power, great oppi-ession about the 
precordia, sighing, a feel of softness in tlie pulse, &c. arise at the 
vtry beginning of a fever; a practitioner should beparticularlyani- 
ious to produce a crisis bv aiitimonial preparations, fii.c.) — Secondly, 
we must avoid applications which diminish the force or depress tba 
strength of the system. (Evacualitnu therefore that are unneces- 
sary, as bleeding, &c. ; should be carefully avoided ; and the pa- 
tient should be kept g^dtt in bed j with his mind as much at ease as 
possible, &c.) 

If any of the parts of the body have already putrefied, the only 
way by which the putrid matter can be got rid of; la to suffer it to 
paas througli tlie Excretorin of the body. 

9Ath, If with strong symptoms of puir^aclion of the Quids, an 
htmorrhage should take place eitlier from the nostrils or mouth j or 
if blood be vomited up, or comes from the lungs ; or if pui^ng of 
blood should take place, or a hemorrhage should happen from the 
womb, or if blood comes along with the urine; (even if the hemor- 
rhage should only be in small quantities;) the patient is In the ut- 
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hiosi dans:er. Should effugion of blood therefore take place in anj 
of these wa3r8 ; in such case, (without attending to any thing else,) 
ivery means should be attempted to stop iuch hemorrhage.— The' 
tnost powerful remedy for stopping hemorrhage arising from laxity 
6r putrefaction, is the bark of the cinchona ; which should be given 
in powder to the quantity of an ounce in twenty four hours ; togeih - 
er with acids and other astringents. (The following form or some- 
thing similar, may be exhibited : 

R. Decoctum corticis eincho'hee, fibras duas cttnt semisse i 
Rosae rubrse exsiccatfe, unfciee dinddiu'itt'; 
Acidi vitriolici difuti, drachmas quinque. 

DecoctunV fervens rosse alTunde, in vase vitreo t dein sddeacidumL 
▼itriofictfm dilutu'm ^ et macera per horam dimidiam. Liquorenv 
frigefjftetmn cola. 

R. Colaturee irticias duas ; 
Puhreris corticis cinch'octt, drachiftarti unaiA: 

Misce. Fiat hausti/^, qi/arta quaqua hora sumendus.)' 

Although, when herao'rrfiagd arises in cansequmct of putrtfachon^ 
all other considerations mtfst gite way to so dangeroas an accident i 
yet hemorrhages from other cacuse's nrtist not alter oUr othet attentions 
during the^feyer. — Sometimes Itn httiv€ hefnorrhage from the nos- 
trils or another part, carries (tf the Mtt\n {Re same manner as an 
inflammation ; although the hemorrhage be but in a small qtiantity. 
If a large hemorrhage should arise without symptoms of putrtfkction, 
(whether it relieves the fever or not,) it may be prudent to'check it by 
itafusions of roses, (prep'ived according to the London Pharmacopoeia,) 
given to the quantity of two ounces every four hours: but the bark 
of the cinchona is not to be exhibited, unless it be proper from oth- 
er views in tlie disease. 



The author conies now to ^at of the care of patients in a CON* 
VALESCENT STATE, after a Regular Continued Fever. 

If a crisis should arise at the beginning of the^Sr^/ week of a regu- 
lar continued fever, or b^ore the sixth day ; the disease most com- 
monly returns, and becomes an intermittent. 

The author must soon again take notice of the supposition, tiiat 
fkere is some matter to be altered in the process of m fever befti*^ 

4€ 




^^ ■■■■■* sanof^ T« ujuuit oir 

CciBkrafiihAfcB Avnatcs; «h<cb be hof alreadT iJinwD !<• 
^i* a ^^faiSai^ ^id laaiyfMied hr uv eip^riment, (do iran 

taa iantanA Am SNcfc mMw mm kt Mbdurd, bv allowing the 
iM^BiiMat»y»«Ka— Ifk««c«eracrin»AMl<l Uk« plare in the 
fciA «Mft if a iiafAr amiBMri fcmj aa4 U th« irrivis should be 
l^hM ^ a^rtvf*: pfe« ^ if Aaf« AoaM be ceiui<ivntbie sw«at- 
Mf^ 7 tiM «■«■« imiH he Hna ar ■acfr m. if Uirrr shuuld be « 
hMettn* w^Ba* b ik» vao, if A» MMi*vn»* vhoutO ba gxu 
ift¥*»llM»«ft^«ytai««nw4rfl^SnKer or nnily. if ll» 
i bt ki* tka* nftaatBaiaaBimie, wid tolerabl}' free j) 
•4>«k Ap«inn te bt, f)ut the bark of dw 
|^*«K » faMdv JMi IlitHy afttr tbc cmU. 
ifeaKfia V «M« •'dock in the tnanniMt.) (» 
■ «f a4twfeM«««7hMri Mid caatiDnM] «t least far4S 
k ft ^b« li^fM* <Hal a return of uiy 
id A» fMkfM B fctwl frwB the dtsGue. 

a of atiT medicine, (t* 
if die cmis hu been 
■■■dfci <—y>lifc — J Ik* fe«fc af Ibe cwchao* baa been emplo\-e<l 
4l mA if — twi lkiU ai li iig this. « fre--*h parof 
I be rrfrTTMl to what Ixm been 
?««1 tt ir-iiiag af Ngi'H- fci ai a iMcnMttetits. «r will be tiud ib 
a^Mtoc i4' ii iei f b M uHwrtatMNts (is a fetnre di^Mnatioii). 

;^«vpw»ins that fr v ptn t Mm n «f utiMwar. ipecacuaeha, or uy 
.Hfhn^ wiMKiae ■ priMtecinx »'rf iwi7 sunibr to tho§e which arise in 
JW jivwaunt c*t<>«* «f a r«t!;Kbr cvsiinnetl (ever) have been exhibit- 
<si : luii tiut iW« bAve «:taa)t< |H«()nced the^ appeanuces which 
tail- isan- lu 1 crisis ; Mnl ibat ibere is a freedom from the ejrtnp- 
tw>i» 44 Loe*>w(naJ m thai wttkb basalreadr been deacribed: in 
1^^ vM^. tne tark <d ibe linv-hMU ^biMild alio be emploveil as has 
!>**» OmK-rtbrtl.— :^«ppuBil^ ilut ut ihe lit sinning of a rei^uiar eon- 
■itfitii jit'tT, (befe »biMld be pe-julur p^n in the foreheMl, or ovei' 
liti? mMv h««tl eiTvnultj ; ajvi thai either br applTing leeches to 
t\t Ktttfit*, IN- bv otherwise tuakio^ topical e^-acuations from tlie 
lt<>ad bv t«ieeding : ur bv blisier^ applied in the first daj's of a fever 
bvhiiHl ihe eari>, ur otherwi>e to any pan of the head ; t]ie pain has 
fi.stM>l. an^ all the ether symptonu of tlie disease have gone (fl": 
^lhuu)[h no mtMriitcr »-wiM undoublettU arise from emploj'mg the 
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{lark of the cinchona ; yet (as faf as Che author's obsenration goes) 
the fever has not returned, though this bark was not employed. 

If in a continued fever no medicine has been employed, and a 
crisis should take place in the first week of the disease, but diat cri- 
sis should be very incomplete ; (that is, though about four or five 
o'clock in the morning, the patient should &11 into a sweat, even 
rather profuse ; and there should be a lateritious sediment in the 
nrine ; but the head-ach should not be much abated, the tongue should 
be still foul, and the depression of str<ength remain very great, and 
the other appearances of fever still continue without great abate- 
ment :)— it ^en becomes a Question, whether the bark of the cincho- 
lia should be employed in large quantities ; so as to try to prevent a 
BHum of a fresh paroxysm of the fever ?— -The Jkeirion, in the au- 
thor's o[Hnion, depends on thefoUotoing drcufnitmwtt 

In the^«/ place, tliis seldom happens in a regular continued fe- 
ver in which the symptoms of the fever come on MghUy aifirsim If 
it ihould so happen, (as far as the unthor's experience goes), it ia 
best to employ the bark of the cinchona in the manner described t 
(or though it often fails in preventing the recurrence of a fresh par** 
ozysm of the disease ; yet hardly any mischief arises from the par? 
oxysm. There is in this case even a chance of terminating the fe- 
ver immediately, so that the patient shall recover his health ; for 
which reason it had better be employed.— In die second place, if a 
regular continued fever should attack a patient at once uith viotent 
tympioma; (such at great sense of coldness followed by heat, re- 
turning alternately for twenty four hours or until the evening fol- 
lowing ; and if there should be great head-ach, great depression of 
strength, anxiety, &c. ;) and no medicine has been exhibited which 
produces appearances similar to the ordinary crisis of fever ; and if 
an imperfect crisis should happen in the First week of the disease : 
in this case, neither the bark of the cinchona nor any other medi- 
cine acting in the same manner should be employed.— In this^case, 
it is proper to employ preparations of antimony or other medicines 
of similar effect, (in the manner that has been already described,) 
when it is wished that they shbuld exert their most powerful effects 
io carry off* the reoMuning symptoms of the disease. When the bark 
of the cinchona has been exhibited, sometimes no fresh attack of the 
fsmr has taken place, and the remaining symptoms of the first stage 
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batr f^railakllr dinpfioml. Bat muok aunt frtquuiUy tl>e iliwajc 
bsB returned, uid continued as if no such imperfect crisis hail hap- 
pened ; and the obide fever ha« been more wrere : or the appear- 
ances which have remained, have contittued and eradnatlT increased, 
and funned s new feier, (which hat lingered out f»r several w«rk») : 
or tutljr the patient ho* brei) rrlitrrpd from the fever, but continued 
in « Un^id and morbid state f<ir a great length of time. 

Thb ohsemlion is one of tfie f^trnd* on which the author hu 
formed his opinion, that the bark of the cinchona prevents the rt- 
*wm of fever ; but doe* not lake olTa fever whirh is pream(."-Pre- 
parationa of antimony on the other hand, (and other remedies hav- 
ing the *ame eflects.) eiliitnted in such imperfect crisis in ihe finl 
week of the disease, often remove the remaining apjiearaociiB of fe- 
^er; s>o tliat the patient is restored to heaith. 

If, on exhitnting preparations of antimonv or ipecaruanha or anjt 
other meilictne of the same class, a very aaptrfect crisis should be 
produced in the Seeond weelr (t{ a re^lar continued fcvcr ; tliesame 
method is to be pursued, as if the crisis should take place when no 
remfdt/ has been employed. — If no medicine has been employed 
tending to produce a crisis in a rcpilar mnrinued fever, and a cri- 
sis has taken place in the second H-eek of the di°ea«e j ret if the 
crisis be toteraUj perfect, (that is if a considerable sweatti^ ahonld 
take place in the morning, if there should be Utcritioua sediment in 
the urine, and if the tongue should become tolerably clean ; thou^ 
some degree of head-ach should even remain, and the pulae abooM 
continue fretiuent even to ninety or an hundred strokes tn a min- 
ute, with some other febrile symptoms ;) the bark qf the cinchona 
should be employed in as large doses as the patient's stomach will 
bear. (The fever is not near so apt to return, or to be prolonged, aa 
it is when such a crisis fakes place in the first week ; and therefore 
it is better to employ the cinchona, or other medicines of that class; 
than preparations of antimony, or other medicines which have simi- 
lar effects)-- "The same thing is to be said if a crisis has been pro- 
duced in a regular continued fever Ity meam of preparationt tf anti- 
many, &c, in the second Meek of the disease ; or if the ferer has 
been carried off in the second week by any olfier means. — If a crisis 
shoukl take place on the fourteenth day or any day afteruxtrdt, a]|d 
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the ferer should be dimiDished by it, although not carried off; the 
appearances of the fever continue almost always to diminish uqtil 
the disease goes off: so that it is needless to emploj anj remedj 
with a view of preventing its return. 

The great disposition in a fever to return, if a crisis should take 
place in the Jirst week of the disease ; the less disposition which it 
has to return, if a crisis should take place in the second week ; and 
the very little disposition which it has to return, if a crisis takes 
place in the third week : — most probably was the foundation of the 
idea which has prevailed (from the earliest practitioners down to the 
present time,) that there was some matter hUroduced into the body 
which required preparation or concoction (that is, that should be in 
■ome way alter^,) in order to be evacuated \ before a fever could be 
got rid of.*— When however it comes to be considered that this 
(though it be a possible explanation of this appearance) is by no 
means supported by any evidence; the author does not think it 
worth while to discuss this ailment. (It would be necessary for 
him to write a great many volumes to refute the various opinions, 
which have been admitted into the theory of medicine as true, be- 
cause they are possiUe.) 

When a crisis takes place at any time of a fever. Purgatives have 
often been employed with a view of evacuating part of the matter 
>yhich occasioned the fever, that may have remained.— The author 
has already said, that there ie no reason for supposing any such 
matter to exist ; and that as the contrary i^ mere hypothesis, pur- 
gatives, by evacuating such matter, cannot prevent a f^^ver from re*- 
turning or any mischief from happening.-*A purgative has no power 
of carrying one fluid otU of the blood-vessels r^re t/iqn anotlier: it 
can only contribute, therefore, to the clearing the body of any parr 
ticular substance, by occasioning a qi)ipker change in the tplwls flu- 
ids.** Purgatives would indeed evacuate aU thotte which are present 
in the body ; so that a fresh set of fluids would be formed more 
quickly. The serum, coagulable lymph, and red blood, and all th^ 
healthy fluids, would be sooner re-produced from the food, after 
those present in the body, are evacuated by purgatives, together, 
with noxious matter ; but ii would be long before such a change 
would take place, and the noxious matter be got rid of. j[S\ipposing^ 
jQ|f re was mixed with the whole blood some extraneous matter whicl^ 
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■■ountril to an himdmlUi [urt nf the whole ; aud supposing tliai 
MM <l<>«e of a iiursttive evacualcd the hundreiJtli part uf tlie whoU 
Itnds I it would t3k? more than (irty<la«pa of pur^livcs to evaro- 
ite till' half of the exlraiienus matier ; for no Mperiment has hitli- 
erto j'hewti, tliat purcntivc^ have any specific poiver of taking awaj' 
Me niatlrr niure Uian anotherO"-lt might be supposed lotleed that 
paT;^lives would evacuate the more JJuUl parts of th« blond ; (and 
titerrfiirc would carry off the srniin and ^uperiluoiis water). If tlii« 
■Ml the case, after purf^ing every day for several days, upon opening 
ft wn and takini; away a <iuantity of blivHl, tliere would be less Be- 
nin and a larger pmportiun of coapilum. But the contrarv of tliia 
is found to be the case: ihcrebein^ ac'ually leae coa^lum in sach 
case, and more serum and snprrfluons water. -It is commonly be- 
liered, in like manner, when mrrcury has been exhibited no as to 
produce %ali^ation, that by exhibiUnjc a purgative the mercury ti 
earned ofTj and the salivation made to cease. The author Ihereforo 
chose forty patients as nearly eimilar as could be, who had been 
cured of syphilis by mercury exhibited so as to produce salivation ; 
■ad in whom in consecjuence the salivation wast wished to be carried 
off. To twenty of these he exhibited pur^lives, and to the other 
twenty no medicine whatever : but the italivation ceased much soon- 
er (upon an evcrape) in the twenty to whom no medicine whatever 
had been exhibited, than in the twenty who used pni^tiTes. — It 
docs not appear, therefore, that purging has any power of caiTTUlg 
off any noxious matter remaining after a fever : _firit because there 
is no evidence of such noxious matter existing; and aeamdlg, if 
such noxious matter did actually exist, there is no power in a purga- 
tive to cany it off.-- Moreover, 'PurgativM have a considerable 
tendency to re-produce the disease, (or occasion relapses ;) as the 
author has seen in many instances : (and there are several other in- 
stances of this on record, thou^ not related with that view : for 
example : De Haen relates a case, where he says, that a fever re- 
turned ; though there was a perfect crisis about the end of the sec- 
ond week, nolunthslanding purgatives had been exhibited : but in 
that case, the pui^allves evidently re-produced the fever.)— Pniga- 
tives are, therefore, never to be employed after the crisis of fever i 
excepting there should be costiveneas ; ■ (and in that case only so as 
to produce one evacuation-J 
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tf a crisis should happen in the first or second week of a fever, 
the patient is never so much reduced in his strength as to require 
Ihod of great nourishmerU."^ After such a crisis, it is much better 
to confine him for several days to such food as he employed during 
the fever: and especially he should avoid all solid animal food; 
(more relapses having been observed by the author to arise from us- 
ing solid animal food too soon, than from any other cause.)— If a 
crisis should happen in the third week of a regular continued fever, 
still, although the patient be extremely weakened by the disease, no 
solid animal food is to be given ; as the cause of the weakness 
(namely, the exertions in the fever) has ceased.— Very moderate 
nourishment in proportion to what mankind commonly use in culti- 
vated countries, together with sleep, (which in this case is generally 
easy and refreshing;) will sufficiently recruit his strength. He should 
therefore /or many days refrain from solid animal food; (the use of 
which, the author has already observed, he has found more produc- 
tive of Relapses than any other cause whatever.) (For the knowl- 
edge of the quantity of food which mea use in civilized nations 
more than is necessary, the author b^ leave to refer to his Treatise 
on Digestion.) 

If the patient is thus to avoid solid animal food when a perfect 
erisis takes place in the third week, (although he has been much ex- 
hausted :) such food is much more to be avoided after a crisis has 
taken place in the first or second week; (when tlie patient is not 
only less exhausted, but when there is likewise greater danger of a 
relapse.)— If no crisis should take place in the first or second week 
of a regular continued fever ; and if in the third week the fever 
should gradually diminish, by critical symptoms taking place one 
after another ; (that is, if the tongue has been covered during the 
whole of the disease with a mucus crust, which now begins to leave 
the edges of the tongue, or exfoliates in small pieces all over the 
tongue ; or, after the tongue has had a raw appearance when moist, 
and a glassy one when dry, if it begins to be covered with its ordi- 
nary mucus, and is putting on its common appearance ; if the pain 
in the forehead is gradually ceasing or entirely gone off; if there 
be a lateritious sediment in the urine for a day or two, which after- 
wards ceases ; if the skin becomes gradually moist, or a slight sweat 
should arise about four or five o'clock in the morning; if the cos« 
tiveness should go off by degrees, or there should be some laxity in 
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the iniesGnes ; if the puke should become slow» or if it shitmld fkll 
At once to between eighty or ninety strokes in a minute ; if the slujk 
Ahould return gradually to its ordinary color ;) — if these appearances 
of crisis should appear after one another ; or if this should begin in 
a slighter d^;ree at first, and gradually become more consincuons : — 
the patient must still be absolutely forbid the use of mdid animal 
ftod, for Many Days after the fever has begun to subside ; — or even: 
the use of any food in too gieat a quantity ; especially at once. 

If a crisid should take pbicie in the first or seeond week of a ccm- 
tinued fever, and should be very perfect ; th£ patient should not be 
confined to hto bed during the whofo twenty ibur hovm-f bat abonld 
be covered with his ordinary cloihmg. — But if the criris be incom- 
plete, and several of the' sydiptoms of the first stage still remain ; it 
u better that he should b^ confined itfhu bed iinfiVsuch appearancet 
go oflT.— If a complete crisis should take place in the third week of 
a rq;ular continued fever» ol* if several' eriticat symptoms riiould' 
tskt place ; it is better that the patient should be covered with his 
Ordinary <^Iothiug, even supposing that h^ i» obliged to lie upon his 
bed ; (excepting where the weakness is so very great, that he is apt 
to faint on beiiig placed* in an erect posture, or on any extraordina- 
ry exertion.) — If the disease should begin gradually to diminish iar 
ihe third week ; when the diminution has become considerable, it is 
better that the patient should be covered witli his ordinaiy clothing 
during the dcy ihne. 

The next Dissertation will take notice of the irregularities and 
itccideiits wliich happen in intermitting and remitting fever. 
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FOtTRTH DISSERTAllON, &c. 

JMLANt authors and practitioners have thought the TefHan type of 
fever the true igpe^ and described it as such :— supposing, in other 
words, that every intermittent would recur at the end of forty eight 
lioursy if it were not prevented bj some Accident. 

Whether this be the case or bo, the author (having described a 
regular tertian, and the manner of its treatment,) proceeds in tlie 
next place to endeavor to lay down the history and manner of treat- 
ment of those intermitting and remitting fevers, which Vary in their 
tjfe/ram the true tertian. — (He means by fevers observing the ter- 
tian type, those which return from the end of forty six to f^ hours.) 

In the^r^l place, the most obvious distinction between the types 
of fevers^ (or the most obvious variation from the tertian type,) is, 
that some fevers recur at the end of twenty four hours after the be- 
ginning of the former paroxysm* — ^In these, each paroxysm goes 
through its course (as in tertians) in eight, ten, or twelve hours.— 
These fevers have been called QuoHdians. 

In the next place, in some intermitting fevers, the paroxysms re* 
turn at the end of seventy two hours from the beginning of the for- 
mer paroxysmw—In these each paroxysm continues for eight, ten, 
or twelve hours ; (in the same manner as in a tertian.)— These have 
been called Quartans, 

In these diseases it is again to be remarked : l^rst, in quotidians, 
that the return of the paroxysm is not absolutely fixed to twenty 
four hodib : Nor secondly, in quartans to seventy two hours.— 
Quotidians may return at the end of twenty two hours, or from that 
to twenty six hours ; (althougti the return is more confined, than lA 
tertians ; seldom exceeding the bounds of between twenty three and 
twenty five hours).— In like manner, the return of quartans does 
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not ainrays take place eiactly at the end of seveoty two hours ; baf 
from seventy to seventy four houra. {There is however a |;r«siter 
latitude than in terlJans ; quai-tons siAnetiuies returning from sixty 
nine to seventy six hours.) 

Id both these cases, the paraxysm may return conatintly Sooner 
than twenty four or seventy two hoara : (for example, constantly 
two hours sooner.) These are eallecl Anticipating quntidiaOB and 
quartans. In these (the return being two hours sooner !□ every pa- 
roxysm) the beginning of the paroxysm may take place at antf timt 
of the day or niglit.— In like manner, earh paroxysm may retun 
two hours LalcT tlian the former pai-oxysm. These are called Retard 
ing quoitidians and quartans, (in the same manner as retarding ter* 
tisns) ; and Oieir paroxysms may take place at any time in the day 
or night. 

It may olio happen, that subsequent psroxysms of a Quotidian 
may sometimes take place at twenty four hours after t)ie beginning 
of the former paroxysm ; but sometimes at twenty two hours ; or 
sometimes at any time between that and twenty six hours after the 
tx^linning of the former paroxysm i (so as to wander sooner or later 
from the twenty four hours, but always tu be witliln two haan of 
the tweuty four :] and after this manner the paroxysms will alwajv 
continue to rcA/ni.— In a Quarlan the same thing may also happen. 
(That is, supposing the quartan type should be such, as that the re 
turn of the paroxysm ought to be at nuon ; the paroxysm may neV' 
ertheless return at any time between ten and two ;) ahiays return- 
ing therefore within two hours of tlie lamt litne of day—to such 
quotidians and quartans no particular name has been attached ; 
They have generally been called Hegular quotidians and quartans ; 
as if they had returned exactly at twenty four or seventy two hoara 
from the beginning of the former paroxysm. 

In antictpating and rdarduig quotidians and quartmu, the lante 
indispoinlion to refurn in the Night Time, (which has been shown to 
happen in regular tertians,) is found to take place.— Tliat is, if in 
^an Anticipating'} quotidian or quartan, the first paroxj-sm should 
take place at noon ; the second at ten o'clock in tlie moriMig i the 
third at eight ; and the fourth at six : it often happens that the fifth 
paroxysm, (instead of taking place at four in the morning of the 
next civil day,) takes place at six in Ike evening of the day in 
which the fourtli paroxysm happened — So al^ if the first par- 



dsyBin cttiBeiarding quotidian or quartan should happen at noon ; the 
iecond at two in the afternoon ; the third at four, the fourdi at six 
in the evehing ; and the fifth at e^t ; the siith (instead of taking 
place at ten in the evening) makes its appearance at fix in the morn- 
ingfottowmg; in the same manner as in a r^lar tertain. 

Suppose it should hiq>pen, that in a Quoiidian, the paroxysms 
should take place at the end of twentj four hours, or two houri 
iooner or later ; or in like manner in a Quartan, the paroxjsms 
should take place at the end of seventj two hours, or two hours 
sooner or later, (so as to return nearly at the same hours of a civil 
day ;) and that each paroxysm should occupy the space of eight* ten 
or twelve hours, from the beginning of the accession to the end of the 
crisis : — the only differences in the history or manner of treatment, 
from what has been already laid down in treating on tertian fevers, 
are what follow, (provided the disease remains a quotidian or quar- 
tan during the whole of its course). 

A Quotidittn has a shorter Course if left to itself, than a tertain :-^ 
(that is, if a quotidian be left entirely to itself, the intermissions be* 
come more perfect in ten and thence to fourteen days ; when they • 
beconfe generally complete : and if the disease be perfectly regular, 
they continue complete from three to four weeks: afterward the at- 
tacks become less violent, and the disease gradually goes off;) so as 
entirely to leave the patient in about ten weeks. — Whereas a 
regular Tertain, going through its natural course, seldom leaves the 
patient in less thanfourteen weeks. — On the other hand in a ^tar- 
tan, (if the paroxysms from the banning return from the end of 
seventy to seventy four hours,) the intermissions seldom become 
complete till about three weeks. If they continue to return at that 
period of time through the whole course of the disease ; the inter- 
missions afterwards become longer and are more perfect. The db-^ 
ease however is apt to run Jive months before there are any signs of 
abatement ; and it is often six, seven or eight months before the dis^ 
ease ceases entirely. 

Supposing that no accident should take place during the ordinary 
progress of a Quotidian or Qwurtan, the same obdervation is to be 
made with regard to Leaving the patient free from any habitual dis-* 
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Mie, as has already been made in the DiMerUtion on regular ter- 
Uin ;— with this exctption, that a regular Quotidian is not so ^tna- 
dous ia f}ii8 respect as a regular tertian ; and a re)!;ular Quartan is 
itiU las rfficacima. (or rather it is apt to lubject paticntii ti> disca»«a 
aritting out of itttlf). 

Although the greater number of intermitting fcvera fotlon- tJie 
tertian, quotidian, or quartan tjpe ; yet it somctimea happens, that 
intermitlenta return at the entl of ninety six hours, so that Uiey may 
be called (iuintana ; and Uiere are even some wbich may be called 
Srxlaiilt ; and tlie author has seen two or three cases of SeptanU.— 
AUthetypts bn/ond quurtam, that have come under his observation 
liave not continutd such for more than five nr six paroxysms ; — oAtt 
wltich tliey havi> gone oir;---or returned to quotidians, tertians, or 
quartans. 

It has often happened, that iritennittents, instead of Recurring at 
the end of forty eight, twenty four, or seventy two hours, [or two 
^urs sooner or later than these periods ;} have recurred at diRvrent 
timet : as for instance, at the end of thirty six hours, (or two K<Nin> 
sooner or later-)— -Of such fevers it must be observed, that they also 
have a disposition to vary from thirty four to thirty eight hours, ur 
whatever be their period ; (in the same manner as tertians, quotidi- 
ans and quartans).— It is also to be observed, that they have a gnal 
indispontion to rttum between eight in the evening and ox in 
the morning : which indisposition renders them txlreme/y itregtdar; 
(for if a paroxysm should take place at noon on Suniluj, the neit par- 
oxysm ought to take place at midnight t»etween Monday and Tues- 
day; but instead of that, it often returns either at eigtitou Monday 
evening, or at six on Tuesday morning ; or somewhat earlier on 
Monday evening or later on Tuesduy moming),"-StteA fevers air 
also in general very irregular, whether they observe that or any oth- 
er type different from the tertian, quotidian, or quartan.— -Intennit- 
tents, which recur at tlie end of thirty six or any other number of 
hours different from the hours at which quotidians, tertians, awl 
quartans recur ; (if even each paroxysm continue only for eight, ten. 
or twelve hours) ; go nearly through the same progress as n^ar 
tertains, quotidians, or quai'tans : yellhty are not lOf^lloaritt grai- 
Vally to a rrrtain height, or t» have so petrel eri*e». or to g» 
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^hy parozytma regularly dhnimaking ; as either of those 
ere which obeenre the regular types.— It is also true that it hap- 
pens not uncommonly, that an intermittent, which has re-^ 
turned at the beginning at thirty six, or any other number 
of hours, not coincident with the tertian, quotidian, or quartan 
type ; very frequently in its progress becomes tertian, quotidian, or 
quartan. 

Whether a fever be a regular tertian, ^otidian» or quartan, or 
follow any other type ; (provided the paroxysins cqntinue for eight, 
ten, or twelve hours, and the crises are tolerably complete ;) every 
observation may be applied to it which has lieen m^de with regard 
to a regular tertian, (both as to their progress and manner of treat- 
ment). — It is also to be observed, that a regular Tertian goes through 
it% pourse with greater regularity than an intermittent of any other 
type ; and with less ganger to the patient : and it is also more read- 
ily carried off by r^medie^.— Quotidians are the next in these points 
to tertian8.-7-A regular Quartan is apt to be attended with many 
more accidents ; but not so ^pt to be irregular^ as fevers observing 
^y other type, (excepting a quotidian or tertian). 

Whether therefore an intermitting fever be of a tertian, quotidi* 
an> quartan, or any other type ; — if that type should arise at the 
beginning ; or if the disease should resemble a regular continued 
fever for the first ten days, and afterwards break down into an in- 
termittent : also, if the paroxysms go each through their course in 
about twelve hours, and terminate in a tolerably perfect crisis, and 
continue the same type ; or if at the beginning, or after they became 
intermittents, they change their type to a longer one :— in ar^ of 
fhese cases, if they become more perfect in their intermissions for 
the first week or two, and afterward remain for several weeks near- 
ly equal, and then gradually diminish ; if the accessions also be- 
come less severe and the intermissions more perfect, until the dis- 
ease gradually goes off; or if a severer paroxysm should take place 
and terminate in a more perfect crisis, and the disease not return 
afterward : — If an intermitting fever of any type should thus ga 
through its courses Every Observation that has been made (and ev- 
ery mode of TWeatmeni that has been laid down) in the Dissertation 
op Xegular Tp'ti^n ; wi^l become aj^dicable. 
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The only attention that is furtlier to be paid, is in tJiuee tases, 
where through Iiregularity or Accident, intermittents L*mt tht 
eoume of a regvlar terlivm ;— and become more dangerous in conee- 
(juence. 



The author means now, tlierefore, to emmurale (Ae« Irregulari- 
tSa and Occidents [in the case oj Tertians.] 

]»^ Tlie_;?r«/ fariotion from a regular tertian, he means to take 
notice of, is a Prolongation of the paroxyana ; (bo tliat instead of 
cuntinuiDg for eii^ht, ten, or twelve hours, each continues for a much 
greater length uf time before the crisis is complelcdj. 

The Jim cause of prolongation of (he paroxysras ia a Duatt 
which is apt to be excited in fever ; and which the awthor intendi 
to call Gtntral JnJJammation. 

This Disease arises sometimes in consequence of fever ; frequent- 
ly fi'om many other causes : and it has often been caUed fever itself; 
sometimes inflammatory fever ; and sometimes inllammatorv dia- 
thesis.-— It differs, hoivever, froni fever wholly; (as it may arise, 
aontinue its course, and terminate, without any fever being present; 
and a fever niay arise, pursue its own course, and tcrmiattet with* 
out general inflammation at all taking place.] 

(A.) The most simple appearance in general inflammatitn (and 
which seems to constitute the disease) is Hardness of (he pulse.— 
Hardness of (he pulse is an action in the arteries in contracting, 
which gives a peculiar feel to the finger pressed moderately upon 
Ihc skin where it lies over any large artery; (such as, for example, 
the rarfial artery in the wrist). 

The sensitive powers of different persons are by no means the 
same.— The author wishes to avoid all metaphysical questions i and 
therefore leaves it to those who choose to amuse themselves with 
such subjects, whether it be by some formation of the or^ns of Uie 
senses congenital with man, or whether it be acquired by cduciltion; 
that tliere are certain discriminations of ideas which the organs of 
the senses of one person may receive, and which (he game oi^ans 
fn another person cannot receive.— For instance, one peraoa may be 
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perfectly sensible bj his ear of the concord or discord of the num- 
ber of vibrations of any musical instrument, so as to ex[>erience 
pleasure or pain } while the ear of another person may be in no wise 
capable of making such distinction ; (and he may be capable of re- 
ceiving no pleasure from concordant vibrations, or no pain from the 
discordant). — In like manner, the sensations from feeling are much 
more acute in some persons than in others. We are told from au- 
tiiority that can hardly be doubted, that some blind men have been 
able to distinguish colors by feel : or at least have been able to dis- 
tiii|g||h the shape of the colored from the uncolored parts of cards ; 
no ai to play at the games of which these cards are the instruments. 
— The author wishes to show that a man, whose ears are itot attun« 
ed to musical notes, is not warranted to say that no other man's 
ears are attuned to musical notes, so as to be able to distinguish be- 
tween concord and discord : and it is true in a much stronger de- 
gree, that a man shall not say, that because he cannot distinguisli 
between objects of different colors, or between the shades of a col- 
ored part of a card and the white part of it, by feeling ; that no other 
man is capable of making that distinction. — Now let us apply these 
facts to the case before us. If a man should say, that he could find 
no such distinct feelings in the pulsation of an artery : will it prove, 
that another man cannot find such distinction ? (Dr. William Hunter 
for example, however great as an anatomist, constantly denied that 
he could feel any such distinction as hardness of the pulse ; ncitl^er 
could his ears distinguish concord from discord ; while his brother, 
Mr. John Hunter, as he has affirmed in his works, could well dis- 
tinguish hardness of the pulse ; and as the author knows, could also 
distinguish concord finom discord in a musical instrument.)— The 
author tliinks that he has established, that a man's denying that his 
organs of sensation can discriminate between two sensations ; is 
not a proof that such distinction cannoH^ felt by others. He could 
readily cite also a great many authoiities, on which he roi^t rest him- 
self ; that there ia such a sensation as hardness of the pulse, to be 
felt by laying the finger upon the skin over a considerable artery. 

But he thinks it better to refer thd proof of this ai^^ument to the 

fbUowing fact, which may perhaps be thought of much more weight. 

If a vein be opened, after a ligature or any other pressure has been 

made upon it ; and if blood should flow from the opening into a ba- 

iia, the shape of which somewhat approaches to the sectieii of a 
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s|AerF ; i( MmetiiBn lii|]pett*, tliat l)i« Uood coapil^n in tJie buD 
h Ins fliu I BHiivte ; and sanrtiinc* it b (bur or fire miaoles be- 
IWe it cittgvlates : — this diflnrDce drpcmling in mae meunrs on 
Ac cimnntucc* in «hidi itii; i^)eniii> is mile and the blood fl<nre. 
--If tfacren wftidi is opened be Large, and tlie wifice be aba Ui^ : 
if the blood l«w in a afrcam (krotii^ the nr from the orifice into 
diolwiai irtliebash>bei(ierfrt(sccti«>af tspkm; ifiheqaand- 
tj of Uood taic«D awar be lair*. *Dd Rnns quickU : it will be more 
apt to cootioue RuiU for t ^Mer leo^ ai line.— If Um vrin fron 
which the blood i« taken be tmall. aad otil.T a muII orifice it^^aie 
in it i if ihi; bloud, mstead of Rawing in ■ streaai tlirtiD|;h the air, 
should ran diwu upoD llie itlin of the arm into tlie liauu ; or if in- 
stead or flowing immMliatrlv through tlir air id a Mrmm, the attcam 
be inierceptctl bv any tarfBce, and trom (hat Gurface, bhonbl (all in- 
to the bnsin ; orif the baMD, irutnul orbnnga arctton ufasidien. 
«h»uli] be of come uther &e;ure the surface of which t& Lir^ar in |ira- 
portion to its coiilcnta: in all lliesc rircuiiislaiici!s thi^ blood will 
coagulate sootier.-— Witen tlir blood coaeiulatea lOon, fhere b not 
time for ihr ml particles to iiubaide tram tlie top of it ; and the 
whole coagulates into a red ina9S.---Wi»en the blood 'n reccired in- 
fo a vessel and coogulates tloichf; the red particles (being of great- 
er specific gravilT than the other parts of the blood) have time to 
snlKide ; so that the blood separates into two parts before the coagD- 
hition lakes place ; (the upper part forming a fluid nearly colorlen 
and transparent, and the hiwer part forniing a. red opaque flnid ;) 
and when the coagulation takes pT»ce, the upper part is of a bluish 
or yellowi^ color, and the under part red. 

Both' when the blood coagulates soon, [and does not gire time to 
the red^ globoles to sink from the upper part of the blood) ; and when 
ttte blood is ton^coagulating, (so as to give time for the red partidea 
to sink fron^tbe top of the blood) ; alter ilie whole is once coo^- 
lated, it appean at ySraf a perfect solid i—Only when it eoagulatci 
soon, the whole appears a red solid ; but when it coagulates slo^;, 
it has the appearance of a soTid wikoae suifsce is colorless, (or ratW 
with a ytUowiah or brownith tint to the depth of a quarter of xn 

inch, pr a little more ;) and below that, it is of a red color In both 

eases, a fluid generally oozes out from the suriace of the solid masa ; 
in which fluid the solid mass awims.— (When the blood iaoMguUt- 
«d juickbj, the whole trf' the solid masa is red i and when the blood' 
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is coagulated slowly, the greatest part of the solid mass is red, but 
covered at the top witli a cruai nearly colorless, but somewhat ting- 
ed with yellow or brown, which crust has often been called the Biff 
of tiie blood.) 

It has been already said, that the size of the vein, the size of the 
orifice made in it, the flomng of the bhod in a fuU stream through 
the otr, and the shape of the basin into which the blood is received ; 
have a considerable influence on the blood's coagulating sooner or 
later; — and in consequence, on a crust's being formed on the surface 
of the blood free from red particles after it has coagulated.— But it 
is also to be observed, that independent of all these circumstances ; 
(or in other words, supposing that blood beUkenfrom two persons,* 
when all the above circumstances have beemexactly the same ;) yet 
the blood shall be longer coagulating (and in consequence shatl 
phow what has been called a buff,) when taken from One person ; 
and coagulate soon and consequently show no buff, when taken 
from Another person. — In this case (excepting in a few instances,) 
when the blood coagulates slowly, the pulse has a feel of Hardness ; 
and there is a buff on the surface of the blood : whereas, whei) the 
pulse has no such feel of hardness, the blood coagulates quickly, 
and there is no appearance of a buff on the surface of the coagulum. 

Here then is another criterion (beside the power in the practition- 
er of distinguishing sensations) by which the actions of the arteries 
may be discriminated : — to wit : that they sometimes act so as to 
make the blood coagulate slowly, when it flows from a vein into a 
basin, in some cases; and in other cases to coagulate ftdckh/j 
(though taken in the same circumstances). — The author farther af- 
firms, that when the pulse has a feel of hardness^ the blood taken 
from a vein is longer coagulating^ than when no hardness is to be 
felt ; and that therefore there is actually a sensation of hardness to 
be felt in the pulse, in contradistinction to allbther sensations. (In 
other words ; Ihe action of the arteries which gives this sensation, 
also produces a disposition to make the blood remain longer fluid af- 
ter flowing from a vein into a b^in ; other circumstances being the 
same). 

It is to be observed, that every thing on this earth foBbtos bygrm- 
dations. (The twilight, which begins in the morning, gradually ac- 
quires meridian splendor, and gradually sinks from itSgjiieridian 
ipl^ndor into the sha4es qf night. There is a gradation (J ai^malt 



from human b«iiiK«, usiil tliej dfM^rnil through fjnulnrpeds, fialies, 
iKDil reptiles ; rriI coitie iImwii at l*«t to corah, ^imnges, aitd mush- 
roum«; until it is ilifficuit to ssy wliUli is animal or \vhi(:li regc- 
lalilt.) Svfh grmlaliom ar* tktrr. in Ihr ftti of thr puhatioru of tKt 
•rfertM.---In jffm? cases ibc B«n«a(ion of har^tss in the pulsations 
iif Ihe artwies can scarcely mins being sensible to any pPreon. who 
has the kjiat (leUcary of fvolinfc 9 (ns happens in rinlfnt plmrhy and 
tifitte rhrtimatitm) . Insuchdi^^eaaes, it is difficult to produce a quick 
C032ulation of tlic lilnud. or to prevent an apjtearance of bufT on tlie 
aurfarfr of the cojtgntAtion.---(To prercnt it. it Is not only nm-essary 
to nuke a small oiifice in i small v»in, and let the bloMl run down 
tlin arm into a shalloiv vessel ; but it is even necessary to intergiose 
some other substance, over the surface of which it shall r^n before it 
talis into the basin, to make it coagulalc quickly ; and thence show 
no bufl' on the surface of the coa^luD. In other cases the :tenfta- 
IJon '>f hardness is hardly discernible ; and the least variation of 
the cii'cu instances, with which ttie blood ia taken, will prevenl the 
appearance of a bufT.) 

There is another arwidian which t]i« pulsation of the arteries gives, 
Kvbich the author calU Ufrdrar/MM.-— This obstmctioD of the pulse 
has been (p:ner«tty felt m ftw*. uid has been called hardness by 
many ■uIhor»,---That it i» a A^^Vmtl afftcl'uin of the arteries which 
f:ives this sensation I0 iho puU^ is very evident: since the feel of 
obstrutiiun may be verv i;n-»l ; anil nevertheless blood fluwing from 
a vein into a ba-tiu, under nil the ciicu Distances moi^t favorable to its 
remaining fluid, coagulates immediately in thcs^ c&ses ; no bnff ap- 
pearing on the surface of the cotgulum. — It happens often for exam- 
ple, at the beginning af the hot fit of an intermitting fever, that the 
putse is very much obstnicted, and has by many authors been said 
to be hard : yet frequently (indeed always,) when it is only obatmct- 
ed, and not hard, if Mood be taken ftom the arm and received into 
■A basin, under all the circumstances that tend to make it remain 
Huid i it nevertheless coagulates immediately ; so that no buflT ap- 
pears on the surface of the coagulum.-.-^i/ntM and Slrength of the 
pulse have also often been confounded with hardness ; but neither 
fulness nor strength is at all necessary to the feel of hardness. (In 
an inflammation of the intestines, tlie pulse is always hard; and 
blood talf|n from a vein into a basin remains long fluid, the coagu- 
him being covered with a buff: but the pnlse in this c«se, tbongk 
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hard, is neither full nor sttimg.)- —Hardness, therefore, is a peculiar 
sensation given bj the pulsation of the arteries ; differing from 
strength, and fulness, and obstruction; as well as from every other 
sensatiob, which the pulsation of the arteries produces in a finger 
applied to the skin immediately over an artery. 

(B.) The sensation of hardness in the pulse is evidently a mark 
of strong action of the arteries.— The eoagulabk lymph, in the living 
animal, remains fluid ; and the mucilaginous part of it continues dis* 
solved in its water : while in the blood-vessels of dead animals, the 
mucilaginous part separates with the water with which it is com* 
bined.— It is therefore the Idfe of the blood-vessels, which keeps 
the mucilaginous part dissolved in the water ; and consequently keeps 
the coagulfible lymph fluid. 

It has been said by same, that the mucilage of the coagulable 
lymph in living animals remains soluble in water, because the blood 
in a living animal is eanstanih/ in motion ^ (and that it is the motion 
which occasions its solubility in water, and consequent fluidity.) 
—But that this is not the case, is evident. — In the ^r»/ place (with- 
out adverting to the chemical maxim, that motion or rest can liave 
no effect on the powers of chemical combination,) this must be ob- 
served. In a fainting fit, (which is sometimes continued for many 
hours without any motion's being perceived in the heart or pulsation 
in the arteries, and consequently without any motion of tlie blood,)^ 
the blood has remained fluid ; and consequently the mucilage of 
tlie coagulable lymph has remained soluble in water. In a dead body 
however, (in a much less number of hours,) it separates from its wa- 
ter and becomes solid ; so as to render any further circulation of the 
blood impracticable.— ^There is a second objection to this opinion « 
The mudlage of the coagulable lymph, after it has been once sepa- 
rated from its water by coagulation, in no instance becomes soluble 
in water again ; excepting by putrefaction, or by boiling in water, or 
by maceration in water heated to nearly two hundred and twelve 
degrees (or at least to more than one hundred and forty degrees; a 
heat much superior to any that ever takes place in the living human 
body.)— It is not therefore motion, that gives to the mucilage of the 
coagulable lymph a disposition to remain soluble in water, and there- 
fore fluid ; but a stronger action of the Living Power exerted in the 
arteries.— Rut the fluids of the human body (as well as the solids) 



have cArmiVcI pmpprties, to consfli|iienccof Uieir being a/(i-«f whiA 
they have not when thcj are tU-jitl : and heocr, w]iea the Uood re- 
mains fluid fur a long time after it Unws rnim a vein into k batln, 
(so as to allow the red gliibules to fall from tlic lf>p before it ts coig- 
tilated. and so as ti) pve the appearance of biift' to the surface of 
the coagulum we must conceive, tliat tiiz Life remains in it fw 
some time after it is taken out of the bodj. 

AVhatever may be the case ; whether it be that tliia cmidaauice 
of fluidily of the blood for a longer space of time, is owing to the 
tvpfrwr atlhn of the arlirits on tin: blood, or that tlu: Hfe mneittt 
longer iit the blood ilitlf after it is taken from the body ; its remailc 
ing long fluid (and in consequence a buflf appennng on the surface 
wf the coagulum.) shows that tliere is a superior action of the Kving 
power in ihe body, wlien there is liardness of the pulse.-— This hard- 
ness is pointed out by the feel of the pulsation of the arteries ; and 
by the blood when once taken [in the circumstances alreitdy enu- 
merated) from a vein into a basin, showing an appe.araiicc of buB'at 
the surface of the coagulum. 

(C-)' ffardne»8i}( the pMhe connid^cd bt/ iUe/f s\\ov/», (hat the Liv- 
ing Power is acting too elmngly in the blood- vessels for a nun to 
he conaidered in perfect health. (Sumctimes however it is accMn- 
panicd with no other appearance of strong action nf llie Uvin;; paw- 
ar in the blood-vessels: nor dues it disorder a ainn not afflicted 
with disease, so as to prevent him from going through tlie ordinary 
ftinctions of life :) — But if it should take place t« any diitatt, it 
veij often <dlers titt progrest of that disease. 

If it should happen in a regular tertian, it prolongs the Hmt f^ 
aach paroxysm of Ihe tertian; so that (instead of tJic paimvsm go- 
ing fli rough its ordinary course ofeiglit, ten, or twelve hours.) it 
may rettuire twelve, fourteen, sixteen, or many more hours, for it 
to go through tliat course. 

(D.) An action in the arteries piwlucinga feel of hardness in dw 
pulse, constitutes what has been called above. General titfbmunatimtt 
and forms the itmpkit cme of the distaae in qtuitum ;---but olhtr 
symptoms fi-e(|uenily attend it. The heart often acta more slrotig- 
ly ; (diat is. tjie left ventricle contracts with greater force, su as to 
propel the blood with greatw force into the arteries).— -I u this case. 
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if the finger be pressed upon a large arterj lying immediatelj un- 
der the skin, this artery during the time of its distention resists 
pressure ; which sensation has been generally called atrens^ih of the 
puhe."'By this stronger action of the heart and arteries, the veloci- 
ty of the blood is also increased ; by which means it is made to re- 
turn faster upon the heart, and to stimulate the heart to more freqicent 
ton tractions ; (so that the pulsations of the arteries are not orfly 
hard Und strong, but also frequent.) — It happens too, if there be no 
other disease but general inflammation ; that the left ventricle makes 
a full and complete contraction : and when any muscle makes a 
full and complete contraction, it is fully and completely relaxed af- 
ter such contraction. The ventricle of the heart then, after making 
a complete contraction, makes a complete relaxation ; and receives 
into it a large quantity of blood from the auricle, and propels alt 
that blood at each contraction into the arteries : So that the artery 
in which the pulse is felt is greatly distended : and the pulse be- 
comes not only hard, strong, and frequent ; but also fuU.—U the 
pulse should merefy become hard, we cannot say that a matf is in 
perfect health ; but if it also become Jidl, strong w%d frequent, it 
certainly constitutes a disease of itself :-"tb^t is to say, it prevents 
the functions of the body from being carried on perfectly and regu- 
larly ; (and may even produce such derangements in the system as 
tb destroy the patient.)— This is the Disease which the author calls 
General Inflammaium. 

(B^) The slightest case of general inflammation then is hardness of 
the pulse, in any degree ; (for in perfect health titerc is no such 
sensation in the pulsation).— When the disease is in somewhat a 
greater degree, the pulse is not only hard ; but there is a sense of 
fulness and Uneasiness all over the body ; a want of appetite; and 
restless sleep.— If the disease should be in a still greater degres; 
the pulse becomes full, strong, and frequent; from about a hundred 
to a hundred and ten pulsations in a minute.-.— It is also uniform 
(that b to say, the pulsations are equal in time, frequency, and force ;) 
provided the disease docs not arise in consequence of any other dis- 
ease existing in the system. — ff^h these appearances tliere are want 
•f sleep, total loss of appetite, sense of universal distention, flyino' 
jiains in the extremities, general tumor and redness, the patient 
tlriws his breath deep, there if sometimes cough, pain in the interpiA 
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part of the head (the patient coraplaiuiug (hat h'ta head i-^ rCuOy 19 

burst), fulneds of the vessels of the eyes, aitd dciirium. 

ffTien f/ii* dUetae proves foial, (Jie feel of tension throiigUout (hf 
Hystem suddenly goiog ofl', the patient sioks ; or Ihe uffuclion of Uic 
brain may be so great, as to dcsti-oy the patient. 

It is not the autltorS bui^iness in tliis Dissertation to show the ^a- 
Kn\cmue, progrtsa, and lemditalion of Ihis diswMe [here termed 
(itneral Inflammation.']— \X is sufficient at present to remark, that 
it is not itncomnu»ily txeUdi in a regttlar Itrlian, and other inlmnil- 
tei//«'fr«,'— -and next, topoint out the e/fee/s which it proilaces ia 
intermitting fevers, and the Meam of counteracling thtii\. 

Geitcral inflammation I'j exdled I'li iiUtmdKing ftvtrs most coin- 
monly, when they happen in tempfrate and cold climates ; and in 
parlicidar itaUi of Ihc fever {/i(^,----(cspecially when the fulDess, 
aruiing from the small vessels contracting and filling the large ves* 
sels with blood, distends them and stimulates them ; or perhaps 
from some other cause). 

When General Inflammation arises in a iieguUir Ttrtiaa : the pulse 
in the hot fit, is not only full, stronfr, frequent, and obstructed ; but 
like^vise hard : so that if blood be taken fi-om the arm. the red par- 
ticles fall from the surface before it coagulates; {and after this spon- 
taneous separation, the eoagulum is covered with a bufT-coIored 
erual). Tlierc is fulness also of the vessels of (he head, [shown by 
die vessels of the eve appearing more numerous, and tlie external 
jugulars appearing fuller). The pain of tlie head becomes greater, 
and is felt more internally ; and there is sometimes delirium even 
in the first paroxysm of the disease.— more particularly the hot ^ 
is pTOfracled. , The paroxysm often continues in this case, in a reg- 
ular tertian, for tliirty six or forty hours, before any cntical symp- 
toms take place. Nor is the crisis tlien perfect; the pulse still re- 
maining frequent, the appetite not returning, tlie tongue being still 
covered willi a crust, and the hcad-acli remaining ; (though ip otbet- 
respects the patient is relieved, and falls into a quiet sleep for a few 
hours.) Sometimes again the relief is but trifling; andafovctition- 
er would be kd to suppose it a continued fever ; excepting that the 
paroxysms, attack the patient in the day time, not in the evening ) 
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that the exacerbations are greater than io contiaued ferer ; and that 
they observe very exactly the tertian typec 

This is one of the cases of fever that was called by the Greeks He- 
miiriteon; — and by Celsus i&wM7cr/Mm;— (though certainly not the 
most frequent case to which they gave that name.) 

If general inflammation should take place in a great degree in a 
Quotidian; there is for the Jirst week (or a day or two longer), all 
ilie appearance of a continued fever ; except that the exacerbations 
take place in the day time (and not in the evening.) 

If it should be one of those Anomcdoua Cases, which fall between a 
quotidian and a tertian ; then if the returns of the paroxysms should 
be near the quotidian type, (that is to say, in less than thirty sis 
hours ;) the disease has at first the appearance of a continued fever ; 
excepting for the times of the recurring of the exacerbations.-— If it 
should be nearer a tertian, it is still nearer to what happens in a ter- 
tian ; (that is to say, tliere is some appearance of crisis taking place 
before the next exacerbation comes on). 

If general inflammation should^ptke place in a great degree in a 
tertian, which afterwards becomes a Quartan ; most commonly {dur- 
ing the time the general inflammation continues) it keeps it in the 
tertian type : — But if it should not retain the tertian type, the par- 
oxysm is prolonged from thirty to fifty hours ; and the crisis is very 
incomplete ; (the pulse especially continuing hard, and often full 
and strong, during the time of the intermission). 

When in any case, in an intermittent fever, general inflammation 
has prevented the crisiAvm leaving the patient so free from the 
disease; as to take off the hardness, fullness, and frequency of the 
pulse, the foulness of the tongue, and internal head-ach : the dis- 
ease has been looked upon by many practitioners as a Continued fe- 
ver. — ^That it is not, is known, first by the exacerbation taking place 
between six in the morning and five in the afternoon ; *and secondly, 
by the fever breaking down into a complete intermittent, after the 
general inflammation is gone off. 

The exertions which take place from the fever itself, and the in- 

•creased action of (he heart and arteries which constitute' general in-r 

flammation, gradually weaken the system ; and by this means carry 

(ff the general inflammation :-'-jiXkdi afterward the intermittent bc- 
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L-ameD rejniiiir." -'niis iuppcns commwily before (he end nrtbe ace- 
Mid VKvk of the disease^ an<T llie fmn (nftet the grneral infltm- 
mittion is j>i>ne olT) iffKn ou rniicli the same a» */ rw itmerai inflam 
nut/ion /tad aritm t with this diAercnrc, tliat it is morr irrfffiAir. 

In tnnptralt ami folil dirruar^, general inBammalion happening st 
tl]p begiimiitg nf an intt^nnltteiit. is not of>i>n fatal; (even during 
thft time that it renders (fie intermittrnt similrr to irconHnurd fever.) 
— If funeral inflammalion thMifil not prrren' Ihr rrint* from taking 
place, it is tiardly ever fatal eiffirr in itself or in it* cnnseqaonen. 
—If general inflammition f^hoold take plac in an intennittent, in 
temperalu or eotil r.limatcii, no muchirf tmll ariu from eniploymg 
renuiKrf to' carry ii off. 

In hot climate*, ffenernr inflnnimatinn more selJom hnppens : bo( 
when it does hke place, it renders it dmibtful wliellicr Jiemedia 
can be emptoyed tn carry it olT, until it i* too Ime for thrir bc!n|; of 
taj UM. 

llie most pnwej-rul Remeiiy fur can^-ing olT i;enenil inflammatuik 
is evacuating the blood-vessels. • 

The blood-vessels must always contract tliemsctve; snas lo ndaftf 
themselves to the quantity of blood which is contained in then ] and 
must always be cylitnliicol, when not compressed bran eitemml 
forre. — This fontraclioii is an etertiiin i>f the Living Powtr^—H 
iras long thought to depend upon the elaslicily of tlie ressels- But 
elasticity is a power which dead mtitter Ijas ; which occasions a cy- 
Gttdcr to contract, if it be distended beyond its disposition to con- 
tractiou ; aud at the same lime occa.sInnA iA> become larger, if the 
cylinder has hod its dintneter lessetied by any other force ; (as haj 
been t^xplaitted in a ftwmer Disscrtat inn). —That the cuntractiou of 
tlic vessels (so as to adapl ihemHclves to the bloml iiliich is in them) 
dqioids on a power which arises from the Life; is evident from the 
Sxperiment and Observations which follow. 
If an animal be killed^ by any means which di> not empty the 
- bloofi -vessels, (such as breathing a qaantity of air unfit for re8|Hra- 
tion;) as* soon as the body is dead, and- though there ts no exudatioD' 
from the blootl-vesaels into the other cavities ; the blood-vesaels m- 
ifer^, and in consequence become in /xtr/ empty. . (The orfenw be- 
come so empty, that it was supposed by the ancients, that ^nty con- 
tained only air when die animd was alive : and the t>«nf are d» 
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longer cylindrical^ but flat). The paleness of all ilie parts (in pro« 
portion to their floricUiess when the animal was alive) shows, that 
the capillary vessels contain also a less quantity of blood, in propor- 
tion to the diameter which they now assume.— From these appear- 
ances it is evident, that the blood-vessels have lost that power, which 
contracts them to the size they possess in a living animal; and 
that, being left to their elasticity, this dastidty has dislended thtni, 
Therefore their elasticity is so far from being the power, that con- 
tracts die blo«cl -vessels, to adapt them to the blood that is in tlieui, in 
the living animal ; that it is constantly endeavoring to counteract 
that power, and to distend thein. 

This adion (which contracts the blood-vessels so as to adapt them 
to the existing quantity of blood) is the Jirst and most necessary 
exertion of (lie Living Power ; because if the blood-vessels be in any 
way emptied, so that there is not a sufficient quantity of power in 
die body to contract them to suit the remaining blood ; every other 
operation (whatever it may be) ceases.— But all the exertions of the 
Body qnd Alind, as has already been shown, are also diminished, if 
a portion of the blood be taken away ; even though the blood-vessels 
contract, and epntinue cylindrical and full. Thus if a man is ac- 
castome4 to labor, (that is, to employ his muscles in pulling along 
any weight;) he can only pull a certain weiglit forward in a given 
time, according to his strength : for example, he can pull forward 
a hundred weiglit with a velocity of a mile in an hour. If the blood- 
vessels of tliis man be so emptied as to coutain a pound less of 
blood; the blood-vessels will contract so as to adapt themselves to 
the remaining blood : but the man wi}l not be able to pull forward 
a hundred weight with tlie velocity of a mile la an hour; but wiU 
be obliged (if he be to pull a weiglit forward at a mile in an hour) 
to retrench it to half a hundred wei^^t ; or if he must pull tlie 
whole hundred weight forward, he pannot do it with a velocity 
greater than lialf a mile in an hour. — Again, this ailment may be 
taken in auoUier light. Suppoiie a man in fufl vigor is capable o| 
pulling along a hundred weight with a velocity of a mile in an hour, 
and can maintain this labor for six hours together ; (after which his 
strength is exhausted, and he is obliged to rest, that it may be re- 
cruited before he can begin his labor again :) If in this man a pound 
of blood be taken away, tlie blood-vessels will contract themselves 
and c^ntii^ue cylindric^^l, and perfectly full of blood ; hut th^ ma^ 
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codtinue much weaker than before the evacuation.— >If the same 
quantity of blood be taken away slowly, or at different times ; no 
temporary weakness shall arise, beyond what continues after the 
evacuation.— In intermitting fever, it is the present strong action of 
the arteries we wish to carry off: we by no means wish to produce 
permaftM weakness ; (since tl)is would render the fever afterward 
irregular.) 

The practitioner is therefore to weigli th^ degree of general in-' 
flammation, the' strength of the patient, and the mischief arising 
^rom general inflammation in tlie disease ; and thence determine the 
quantity of blood to be taken away.— «Tlie author has often found 
kixteen ottncea of blood, taken away at once, of more use than twenty 
four ounces taken at twice. 

General inflammation, or increased action of the heart and arte- 
ries, (shown by the pulse becominghard, full, and strong; the tongue 
being covered with* a thick white fur; there being considerable sense 
of tension all oVer the body ;) may prolong, as has been said, the hot 
£t of fever : so that instead of eight, ten, or twelve hours, it may 
Continue for thirty-six hours, or even stilllonger; and render the in* 
termissions short and incomplete : or it may make the disease have 
nearly the appearance of a continued fever, and may produce stu- 
por and delirium, (and run a risk of destroying the patient.) — In 
9uch cases it is proper to carry off the general inflammation by mak- 
ing evacuations by bleeding; (in order to avoid the danger, or to 
shorten the paroxysm.) If it do not endanger the life of the patient, 
or prolong the paroxysm ; it wiA soon wear itself out : (as the pa- 
tient's strength is diminished by the efforts, which are made during 
the time of the paroxysm.)— As the whole of the patienA strength 
is wanted, to support him during the course of the disease ; it is to^ 
be observed, that when the intermissions become tolerably perfect, 
some Food may be given during the time of them ; so as to replenish 
the vessels with blood, and recruit the strength that is lost by emp> 
tying them : — and that it is therefore better to err in taking away too 
large, than too small a quantity of blood. 

In intermittents happening in temperate and cold climates, the in*' 
lermissions become almost always tolerably perfect. In such cases, 
therefore, we need not hesitate in taking away blood ; if any danger 
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4iffer> etitir(;Ir Trom those ID termil tents, which bare their puoi^MrtK 
pfihutt;ril liv ;rpi,.rsl inflammatioD. 
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When tills case of *S6/m7er/«an arises in temperate or cold coun- 
tries, generally (if the disease be left to itself) the paroxysms short- 
en the crisis, and intermissions become more perfect ; and the disease 
18 changed into a regular quotidian, tertian, or quartan.— The 
remedies to be employed, to hasten its conversion into f^ regular 
tertian, are, in the first place, clearing the intestines from noxious 
matter contained in there, by an Emetic: which it is best to employ 
in the evening, (in the same manner as has been directed in a regu- 
lar fever.) On the next day, in the morning, a moderate dose of 
rhubarb, (or some other purgative, which tends to increase the pei^ 
istaltic motion of the intestines,) should be exhibited.— After the 
intestines llave been cleared of ,thetr contents, preparations of a^iti- 
many or ipecacuanha, (or such other medicines as tend to produce 
appearances similar to those which t^e place in the crisis of fevejr ) 
should be exhibited at the inter\'al of four, five, or six hours ; so as 
to act constantly on the system. These should be continued fur 
several days ; — until a perfect and longer intermission has taken 
place. When a perfect intermission has becti procured, (if it should 
centinue but for six or eight hoars«) the bark of the cinchona should 
be given in a powder to the quantity of a dram or two drams every 
hour or even every half hour ; or as much in quantity and as frer 
quently, as the stomach will bear.— The bark is to be omitted when 
the next paroxysm, (if it should return,) has come on ; and be 
repeated again in the next intermission ; provided it is as perfect as 
the former one. If it be not, the medicines producing appearances 
similar to those which take place in tiie crisis of fevers, are to be 
employed ; until another intennission has been produced ; in which 
case tlie cinchona is to be again exhibited.— If the exhibition of the 
cinchona should have prevented the return of tlie paroxysm alto- 
gether, tlie practice should be followed that has been pointed out in 
a regular tcrimn.^ Supposing thattiie exhibition of such medicines 
as produce appearances similar to those, that arise in tlie ordinar} 
crisis of fevers, should not produce a perfect crisis, nor shorten the 
paroxysms ; and that tiie patient is so much weakened, that his life 
is endangered from the weakness taking place in the disease : the 
cinchona is to be employed in the best remission tiiat can be procur- 
ed ; and its exhibition regulated as has been already described in 
the management of a regular tertian. 

Tertians, quotidians, or quartans, which have their paroxysm- 
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prolariKeil in teuiiKrate or wld climates, are slill wot very {umiiitB- 
ble : cidiftr (aWmg of thrmwlvtrs or b^ meanx of nivdicincs, ioto tt- 
vi'n, the pamiVBint of wliicli are slinrtcr or tli« crwii of tbent Inorf 
perfect : (u lin<> been above describcil.) ' 

Si/. When gftirral iti//autma/io» takes place at the liejpiining vt 
■n inCennittetit, ilthouj;)! it has iidt been accotinted I'ur tpj^ the 
gcneml infiammatiau iliould proluug tlii; hut fit ; yet it is eviddit, 
that it is often (he cause of its prvlon^tion. — W'liuii tlterc is no 
great hitniiieas of the pulse ; aod often when there id no groat fW- 
ness and strength of it, but onlxf^qwnry ami obslmcticni ; the hot 
fit is freijiiently prolonged ; (even so nii to leave no other mark of 
an intermitteal to distinguish it from a coutinueil fever, excepting 
Uic exacerbations not tal:ing place in the evening). 

When this happens in hot climates) the disease is the must formid- 
able i^hich is incident to mankind. 

It has frequently been called the J'lagtif } and by several other 
names, indicating (he most fatal disease. 

In countries where the heat of the almusphere rises above 30° of 
Pfthiwiheit's thermometer; where tlie ground ia marabj. or wbcie 
there are stagnating waters, or where thick forests preTenI the heal 
of the sun tram drying the earth ;— three ilheases, the most fatal tu 
the human race (to wit, ilt/aenleri/ alone, nmtinuert or reinUting fever 
prodiidng )V, and irregular scmiltrtiana,) fi'ct[ueotly arise. 

Ath. Of iliese diseases the author at present means to treat only 
vi /rregrilar Semitertians. 

(A.) Irregular scmitertinns (as well as tlieiic other diseases) arise, 
as has been said, from water stagnating in marshes ; or from the air's 
being kept moist in countries covered with woo<l, and where great 
nuantities of rain fall. — In all these cases t'fi hot rovntrieg, if there 
should be any animal or ve<>:etablc matter at hand liable to putrefac- 
tion, (one hundred de^ecs <if Fahrenheit's thermometer being tlie 
most proper heat for putrefaction) the animal and vegetable subst'ni- 
ces fall readily into the putrefactive fermentation. — The vapor aris- 
ing from putrefying animal and vegetable substances, has already 
been shown (in a former Dissertation] to be one of the most power- 
ful causcs^f fever: %nd several practitioners have thouji;ht this va-i 
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por always to be the cause of the semitertians, which are treated of 
at present. — The author has shown in a former Dissertation, that 
moisture (when dissolved in the atmosphere or when evaporating,) 
generates cold. That cold so generated is also one powerful cause 
of fevei- ; and that it is often the cause of intermittents (as well as 
of the other diseases which have been above enumerated,) without 
any putrefaction taking place ; is certain from several proofs.—- 
These diseases have been produced in countries where the water was 
Jmnd at a foot or two under the surface of the earth ; moisture aris- 
ing the^e and contaminating the air, so as to occasion these diseas- 
es ; thefugh the soil has been perfectly dry, and there has not been 
the least appearance of putnifaction, (the country being clear from 
woods); In this case it could be nothing but the moisture that pro- 
duced the disease. (One instance of this occurred in the encamp- 
ment of the English army, in a war about the year IT45 ; in a 
sandy plain in Flanders. Another in a region of Peru ; where 
water is every where to be found at about seventeen inches below 
tlie surface of the earth ; though the country itself is barren for want 
of water^ but is uninhabitabFe from the number of dysenteries and 
semitertians which take place in it. The author could mention many 
instances of the like kind : But these are sufficient to show that 
moisture unthout putrefaction often produces tliis disease.) 

(B.) The next thing that draws our attention is, whether Ir^ectioA 
be not also one cause of these semitertians. Tlie author has already 
said that/ei;cr« are infectious i—reguldf tertians being the least infec- 
tious ; aiid a regular continued fever (when its symptoms are in an 
intense degree,) the most infectious. 

The Opinion about the infectiotwiess of the 9cmitertians of hot cli' 
mates (where they are so very fatal) has been various ; and has been 
given by yoUng and unlearned practitioners witli such positive and 
contradictory firmness ; that it is very difficult here to form any true 
Gonclusion.— It has happened that a town or even several to^vns have 
grown up near harbors suddenly, in countries before uncultivated ; 
and the inhabitants, paying attention to trade only, have neglected 
the means of carrying off putrescent matter. When tlie heat has in 
this case arisen to any very considerable degree ; putrefaction has 
taken place ; and has occasioned such semitertians, (as at Philadel- 
phia.)— -A semitertian arising in a town under these circumstances^ 



Uie iiiha)(ii;iiits have bwii nUrmnt, and tiLiina* (w iavE&Ugatc! tkf 
cause: anil ont mi^n hiM thpo su^^costcd ibelf to iticin: itz. tkot 
infcclion has b«co imjtorttd bt/ ihipt ariiviog troai cuDDtries in uhidf 
infectJMi* fcvvra Jui e lub^iatei) : but ibid auitpictuii ius ulioMt al- 
war* occurred witlunit aiij minute attcniivn \a the rii^ nf tli« di«- 
^a»r.'"^^'hea ihii happtM in n xovra «hne tiir heat, UDdcr ccrtaia 
rircuBivtanccs, in very intCDw ; (as when \i iuds blow in tlie begJB- 
aing of the mtnmer osvr a sea or uwr a continent, Iring ooir (lie 
ti|iMtor; and which at other lined is sabjert tu extreme cold, fiNQi 
witida blowing uver a coiitiueui fiirllier frum the equator:] la sner 
tuuns (nlien l)ie suinper i« a liUle advanced and tli^heat becomes 
constant) great putrefaction tidie* pUci-. In consequence, fevere 
ha*e arisen verv suddeidy, and uiuven>Nlly."-Al llu!t time ttauj 
slii|i«, I'ruin local circutnstances, liave nerived from couulrica where 
inlectiout fevers are inrj- common : utid Uk- sudden Venkiu^ out of 
tliis verv fatal fever lioit been nKcribed tu the arrival of such ships »-— 
ihou^ ships of this description- have arrived at other tiines of the 
rear (when no sach heat or putrefactioD wa^ prevalent,) without vaj 
infectinn having taken place.— This renders it extremftv doubtfult 
whether t)ie fevere arise from tn^rttd tofectinn. 

Many iohabilanis of such towns as h»i*e been described, upsn (be 
brcakingoutof such a fever, have fled into the ccnintry. — la tbu 
case, tu-o ifiiiigs might happen to prevent thi^ disease arising among 
tliose, Mho had gone into the coantry : the one, their not being ei- 
^ed to the infection, eiupposing the infection existing; tlic uUier, 
tile rcnioval from masses of putrescent mattcr^"lt is lo be iuquir- 
rd therefore, /o trAiV/i o/'f/ie^e Iico causes the exemption from such 
fevers, iu those who removed into the countiy was owing. — Theau- 
tlior himself never having been in a situation to observe the circum- 
stances, which could determine Iiis opinion ; must depend upon 
facts related to Itim by those who have been preseut under tliese 
circumstances, and whom at the same time he has had an opportu- 
nity ot cross cxauuiiii^ ■ (for no guud evidence cau be procured from 
the writers, who hate lately treated on tliis subject in such situa- 
tions ; from the great attachment to hypothesis, which is so manifest 
among them.)~-From the evidence the author has been able to col- 
lect, it would aeem, tiiat these semitertians are Dot very infections t 
since in hospitds, (where patients were received in such fevers} the 
physicians, surgeons, and other attendants, were aot oftener seize4 
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ttrith the fever ; than the other Inhabitants of these towni». More« 
over, though many ships have arrived from these towns in tl(| sev- 
eral ports of Europe^and in many certainly without performing any 
quarantine ;) yet the disease has never been produced in Europe* 
On the other hand, in the war between Great Britain, France and 
Spain, (where the American independence was the ground of the 
pursuit,) when [a truly] infectious fever broke out in the combined 
fleets of France, and Spain, which obliged them to put into the har-* 
bor of Brest : in this case in the hospitals of Brest, every one of the 
nurses, and abore one hundred and fifty of the practitioners in med- 
icine, caught the disease ; and were cut off by it* 

The author therefore thinks he may believe, that thoagh (as he 
Jias before asserted) all fevers are infectious ; yet these semitertians 
are (like the other varieties of intermitting fevers) not very infec* 
thus. 

It may be concluded therefore ; that these fevers arise sometimes 
from putrefaction ; — sometimes from cold, generated by small drops of 
water evaporating or dissolving in some or all the vapors which 
constitute the atmosphere ;— and sometimes from infection, 

• 

(C.) The author now means to attempt a Description of this dis^ 
ease, [the Semitertian.3 It must however again be remarked, that 
he has never had an opportunity of observing this disease himself; 
never having been in a hot climate.— His knowledge of it in the 
first place is taken from descriptions of it in authors, which never •• 
Uieless are in many particulars very defective : In the second place, 
from descriptions of it i^hich have been given him by many practi" 
tioners, who have treated the disease in warm climates ; (and five of 
whom had been affected with it themselves :) And in the third place, 
from the descriptions of it by several patients who had beep afflicted 
with the disease ; and from whom (although they had not any knowl- 
edge of medicine) he has had an opportunity of inquiring what ap' 
pearances they recollected during the time of tlie disease. 

The author wishes first to describe the disease in its most violent 
form; (and when it approaches nearest to a continual fever.) 

In the first place, the attack has been so violent, as to carry off 
the patient in the very first paroxysm : in which case the disease, 
properly speaking, must be called an Ephemera. fThis was seen 
more particularly \i Bencoolen, when Fort Marlborough was situat* 
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'<t in a iiiar!^, iienr the sea shore ;■ ttiovgli it hits ceased to Ik tiff 
hU\. ^btce llie Fori liaN Iwen reiui>V(.-d to a innit elevated gitmiid.) 
!l linp|ieiis in a less \iolout dr^ree in otiifr casts: Thus, \;lico 
kiti-opcan trmips have bwu sent, to i»)aii(U betw eeii the Tropics, 1 vin^ 
ijii the eastern coast of Amerka; ihe/iral oiiBel of ihe fever [[ihougii 
severe.^ hai rarely been rRtaI.~-Tlie patient has been sei7^ at unce 
with all (he most violent svnipRims of the first stage of fever. 
Sometimes a sense of cotdneis; shiverin| i rigur and horror ; great 
«Ieprcssion of etrcngtll ; want of disposition to eierl tlie power* of 
the niinti ; and a total apathj tusll external objects ; have occurred. 
There ha* been gi'eat thint ; tlie tongue sontetiines has been cover- 
ed with a lliick fur ; and nausea, a totxl aversion to food, a want of 
sleep, and all tlie other most liolent symptoms of the attack of » 
regtllAr fever; have taken pi &cc<- --Moreover the disease in sll lliose 
who had been affected with it whom afterivard tlie author had occa- 
iiion In sec, (and who remembered the circumstance,) began betweea 
six in the morninf;, and eight at niglit : the attack huvin;e been well 
marked ; and no symptoms of Uie first stage having preccdetl for 
Kcveral dav8.-"After the first attack, tlie exacerbations became 
much more violent ; so that tlie disease increased very bst. 

The author however could never gain any information, wheftier 
flieae esacerbations took place in the evening, or at any olkrr put 
•f the day.— A knowledge of tliis fact would have furnished thft 
greatcritcrionbetweenintemiitfent or remittent fever, (whoae exs* 
cerbations t^e place hetu eeu six in the morning and 6\x o'clock in 
the evening;) and continued fevers, (in which tiie exacerbation* ll- 
ways take place between five and six in the evenim;] 

jUti the second, tliird, fourth, or fifth day, the itausea mtnaaas 
and the patient begins to bring np a dark brown maUr.r ; which }ai~ 
die appeaiancc iu some degree of the matter formed upon tlie tonga* 
in very violent fevers. It is most probably formed upon (he surface 
of the stomach, and perhaps of the duodenum, or even on the be- 
ginning of the jcjiiuutn ; but it has ueither the color nor laate of 
iMle.-.. The force of the exertion in vomiting however often occa- 
sions a s^rentcr quantity of biir. to be secreted and thrown back iata 
the stomach; and to be bruuglit up willi th& dark brown matter: 
and when this happens, it gives to (lie matter thrown up the tut* 
and ap[)earanee of tHie- (At other tiines it is repeated, there ifl DO 
ippearance of bile at all ; but only of this dark brown mVt^>}*^ 
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When such tomiting has taken place to any great degree, the action 
ef any medicine thrown into the stomach is apparently prevented ; 
the fo<{d is not digested ; and the patient is almost always cut off. — 
This has given tlie name of Black Vomit to tlie disease. 

At other times. Spasmodic cotitractions of the extremities take 
place, (similar to the varieties of tetanus ;) witli violent delirium : — 
and these symptoms are often fatal, though not so constantly as th| 
vomiting which has been just described. 

At other times the skin assumes a dark brown color ; which ha« 
given it the denomination of Yellow jPc>»er.— Many have supposed, 
that this was owing to a quantity of bile getting into the blood-ves- 
sels ; and have conceived that; bile was the cause of the appearance. 
The color, however, is very diffepen4lh>vi tliat which takes place in 
jaundice. (The evao^ons from the intestines have not that clay- 
like appearance, whiSV common in jaundice : and the secretioa 
from the kidneys has not that deep yellowish brown nor that thick 
sediment which have almost always been seen in those persons, in 
whom bile has got into the blood-vessels.) — The dark brown coloi of 
the skin therefore seems to the author rather to arise from a great- 
er secretion of the sebaceous matter ^ secreted by the ^ebapcous glands 
of the skin; than from any other cause. 

This (ever often likewise has Dysentery arising in it ; but (as the 
author docs not here mean to treat of that disease) he has only to 
observe, that this Dysentery, along with the fever, very soon weakens 
and ^v*ar3 out the patient; rendering the disease extremely fatal. 

The fcvor, as the author has described it, seems as if it were a 
continued fever.— There is one circumstance, however, which has . 
convinced him that it is a semUertian.—'Thh li, an agreement of all 
those wl^ have had, or have seen, or have treated the disease ; in 
i}\^ following observaiion, — It happens often, tliat a patient to ap- 
pearance becomes greatly relieved, and in a state as if he were reco\'- 
ering ; when all at once afresh attack takes place, and carries him off. 

(D.) This disease (when it takes place in so violent a degree,) is 
qp very frequently fatal, that it seems rather to have confounded 
practitioucrs, and made them employ all kinds of tlie most violent 
pen}edies they could thinly of ; as if a very violent ai^d fatal dtseasa 
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coulil only be got rid of by very violp«tmeaus,— -Some practitioneM 
hxro take!) away Ur^^ quantities of Ijlood j some liave pmgtd lar^- 
ly : Bomc have giveu lai-ge <|uantities of mercury ; some have thrown 
eold traltr upon the patient.- --AH these and oriier violent measures 
■eeni to liavc enhanced the danger ; and rendered the disease 
much more fnttt), than >t would have been, if it had been left to go 
through its ordinary course. It would indeed seeni not nt all prop- 
er to exhihit medicine!! which are not found to avail in ordinary and 
leH dangerous cases of the disease. 

There does not »ecm to b« so considurahle a degree of general in- 
flamuation, as to render it necessary to make evacuation by find- 
ing. • • • The general inflammation is not so great as to 
protong the pnroiysm and thu^to reriuire this evacuation ; (ami the 
author has before aHimied, that bleeding fronunv large vpmel indis- 
criminately, in any part of the body, has nt^Brcr of diminishing or 
carrying ofl" fever.) As far therefore as he con judge, he should ex- 
pect no advantage, bat great mischief, from taking away a quantity 
of blopd, or repeating the evacuation. He thinks it would hardlf 
ever be prudent, to take away blood at all. 

Purging fas has been said in former Dissertations) excepting 90 
far as to keeji the bowels free from potresceat matter; is extremely 
hurtful in fever. 'Hie quantity evacuated weakens tlie juitient, and 
diminislk'S tlie powcra of the body ; so as to render a patient unable 
♦n support himself during the course of tlie disease. At the same 
time, the alteration in the circulation arising from the purgative. 
(causinjt a larger flow of blood to take place in the interior p^rts of 
the body,) makes the effort in tlie hot fit to produce a perfect crisis_ 
or greater i-elaxation of the paroxysm, less efficacious; {for its effi- 
cacy depends on the uniformity of its action in every part of the 
system, as the author has formerly pointed out.) The author must 
therefore be of opinion, Uiat large evacuation by purfi;ing is very de- 
Iriaiental, ini^tcad of being useful in this disease. 

JSlerairy cures the venereal disease; which no other medicine will 
cure, (or at least not with any degree of certainty ;) and physiciana 
fcavc seemed to have concluded, tliat whatever medicine will cur^ 
one disease, which no other medicine can cure ; will cure all dis- 
eases, which no other medicine will cure. This supposition has oc-* 
casioned mercury's being employed in a variety of diseases, where 
it evidently does much niisihief. It has also occasioned it to be em- 
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ployed for many purposes, for which other medicines are much more 
adapted.— Mercury has been employed in all cases of fever, of an 
ordinary degree of intenseness, (whether continued or intermitting.) 
by various practitioners; without any sensible good effect, either in 
producing crisis, occasioning more perfect relaxations, or shortening 
the ordinary course of the disease. It is evident therefore, that it is 
imprudent to exhibit it in these most violent fevers. 

(F.) The next thing that requires consideration is, whether we 
ehonld leave the fever to go through its ordinary course; (as although 
it is a very dangerous disease, it is by no means always fatal, but in 
many cases has gone off* when left entirely to itself :)— •or whether 
some effort is to be made to carry it off':—or whether some medicine 
may not be employed to make it go through its course with less danger i 

Preparations of antimony, ipecacuanha, and other medicines, have 
been shown to produce symptoms similar to those taking place in 
the ordinary crisis of fever : and these (especially Dr. James's pow- 
'dcr) have frequently been employed in this very violent disease.— 
The patient's stomach very goon becomes so extremely irritable ; 
that any dose of such medicines as might be Expected to be effica- 
cious, has produced vomiting ; (which when taking place in apy 
great degree, has hardly ever been got over ; but has destroyed the 
patient.)— The author conceives that preparations of antimony, (of 
which he has in a former Dissertation said that tartarized antimony 
is the best kno^m,) if they have any chance of carrying off* the dis- 
ease, by producing symptoms similar to those wliich take place in 
the ordinary crisis of fever ; ought to be exhibited immediately on 
the attack of the disease. — This immediate exhibition of them (he 
apprehends,) has been prevented ; either in the first place, by tht 
great depression of strength and perfect apathy of th||Mitient, which 
arise immediately on the attack of the disease : secondly, by the 
general want of energy of the inhabitants of very hot climatea ; 
thirdly, by the hurry taking place in all military operations, (this 
disease being particularly apt to arise in armies in very hot climates) : 
and lastly from the great hurry of practitioners, when a town, dis- 
trict, or country, is seized with an epidemic disease. 

The author can say nothing from his o\iii experience ; but timuld 
^ disposed, at the moment of the attack of such a disease, to em- 
ploy as great a dose of tartarized anjcimony i^s the patient ci>uld bear 
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cliseaas, which (as the author has already said) be caught bj survey- 
ing 'the marshes on the banks of the Euphrates } in order to form t 
fAan for draining them. These potes are preserved bj Arrian.— v 
Neither the Greek physicians, (ui the time when the LaQedemoniaQ3 
and Athenians contested the dominionof the coasts of the Mediter- 
fanean and other parts ; or during the [Macedonian or] Roman Em- 
pire ;) nor the very few JRoman physicians whose works have come to 
us ; were conversant in diseases of countries, the heat of which was 
generally, /or any considerable part of the year, above 90° of Ibh- 
renhei^s thermometer in the shade, or in the night time.-ri>The au- 
thor therefore has Rot been ab|e from thjsir works, (which ane the 
great foundation of. ail medical knowledge,) to ii^vestigatu the hisf 
tory or manner of treatmeot of those semitertians^ which ^u« be- 
tween those which so much resemble continued fevers^ and thps^ 
which Greek physicians have described. 

The author must therefore rely for farthev information upon the 
very few modem accounts, which can be depended upon. These 
have been published by practitioners who have practised for a con- 
siderable time in very hot climates ; and who had before received a 
regular medical education.— -Beside these, he iias received informa- 
tion fron^ those who have lived in such climates, and have attended 
patients afflicted with the disease ; as well a3 from patients who 
have themselves gone through the disease* 

The semitertians now to be treateil of, begin at once with an at- 
tack of the first stage of fever. There is generally chilness ; and 
not uncommonly rigor and horror ; and considerable depression of 
strength : but not that total carelessness about every thing, which 
take9 place in the fever just described* There is dryness of th^ 
skin ; and nausea. The chilness is followed by heat ; great thin$ 
takes place ; and the pulse becomes frequeat (to a hundred and twen^ 
ty, or a hundred and thirty strokes, in a minute). Most comn^only 
the tongue is also dry, and covered witli a whitish fur. There is 
often violent pain in the forehead ; evidently i^ the external parts 
(that is, those without the cranium). In the first paroxysm^ which 
observes the tertian type, there is hardly a^y appearance of remis- 
sion ; except it be that the pulse becon^es somewliat less frequent 
about thirty six hours after the attack.— The second exacerbation 
does not take place in the evening i but between six o'clock in the 
9»oming and five in the afteqiqQn ; and after the second ex^crb^^ 
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lion, Bomething more like a crisis takes place : whicli result is nior* 
cougfiicuouGari«i' the third and fonrih.-"lf the diseaae ihould cou- 
dnue longer, and hare less appearance ot crisis; the paroxysma run 
more into «ach other. Deliijum, if it did not take plac« before, 
often arlseft; and the disease is frequently futal.-— NevertbeJess it 
sometimes terminates its course, if left entirely to itself, in iwo or 
three weeks; and the pntient i-ecovere much more frequcudjr than 
id the case just before described. 

It happens also very coinmonlj' in thi» case of semitertian, that 
during the bcjz;inDing, in the violence of the attack and hot fit; nn 
evacuation takes place from the iiiteatines. During the relaxation 
from ihe paroxpm, diarrhtea however takes place ; but it ceafics ap> 
on the recun-ence of a fresh parosj-sm of the diitease : and when 
thia happens, it weakens ttic patient ; and adds cousiderablv to the 
danger. 

In a semitertiao, snch as has here been described, no lime Utobt 
lotl ; the disease being very often full as acute, as a continued ftrtt 
in temperate climates : (that is to say, it often lerminnles in (he 
second, or at most in the third week of the disease). 

It hardly ever happens, that there is such a degree of general in- 
(lamniation as to require evacuation by bleeding : and if bleeding 
be not necessary, it is always hurrful, by weakening llie patient. 

The primx via^ ought to be cleared immediately upon the attack, 
by an emetic and lasatlve. (such as have been described in treating 
of irregular tertians] ; and in doing this there must be no delay. 

Medicines (such as preparations of antimony, ipecacuanha, &c.} 
ivhich have a tendency to pioUuce such appearances as arise in the 
ordinary course of a regular fever, aie to be exhibited during the 
time of one or two attack!* and remixsions : afterward, without wail- 
ing for a perfect intermiFKion, the bark of Hie cinchona is to be ex- 
hibited in die best remission that can be procured, every hour; aad 
in as large a tjuantily an the patient's stomach can bear. If the 
stomach should reject a small quantity of it (such as forty graios], 
or if it should occasion purging; a moderate quantity of opium, 
(such as five or sis drops of tinctura opii, or a pn^ijrtiuual part of « 
grain of opium,) with five grains of tlie pulvis aromaticus of fte 
XiOudoD Dispensary ; may be given along witli each dose of it.— The 
powder of the cinchona is to be given during the last eighteen hwn 
of the paroxysm and remission, if the fever observes tlie tcrliu 
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type, (which it generally does). Afterward the bark should be omit- 
ted, (whether the paroxjsm return or not,) for twenty four hoars ; 
and then be repeated agiUn : and this practice is thus to be continued, 
iiil the disease is carried off, (if it can be effected bj this medicine). 
The effects of inflaming the skin in any part of the body, bleeding 
with leaches applied to the temples, or any other remedies which 
hare been said in former Dissertations to be useful in die disease ; 
the author can in no wise judge of; as be has not had any opportu*. 
nity of observing them himself. Neither has he been able to collect 
their effects, either from the authors who have treated ot such dis<- 
easee ; or from those persons who have seen or been affected by 
them, with whom he has had an opportunity of conversing. 

6th. The author now returns to irregularities which take place in 
such intermittents as happen in temperaie climates. 

(A.) It happens not uncommonly, that in an infermiUent of any 
tjfpe, the quantity of blood thrown upon the lungs in the attack of 
the disease occasions Cough $ attended with expectoration; (espe- 
cially when the fever has continued for fAme time.)— At the be^* 
ning, the cough and difficulty of respiration are often without any 
expectoration. Sometimes also during the time of the paroxjrsm, 
the cough is without expectoration ; but expectoration takes place 
during the time of the remission or intermission.— This affection of 
tiie lungii is sometimes somewhai aimilar to peripneumony, but more 
frequently to catarrh ; or rather to a mixture of catarrh and peri- 
pneumony.— In either case, general inflammation (such as has been 
described) sometimes takes place. The pulse becomes hard and 
frequent ; without being full and strong ; or without being attended 
with affection of the brain, or tension in the whole system (such aa 
have been enumerated.) The frequency and hardness of the pulse 
continue during the intermission ; and give an appearance of remis- 
sion only, and not of intermission of the disease. — When this cough 
goes on for any length of time, the pulse becomes contracted and 
small ; continuing at the same time hard and frequent. The natu- 
ral evening paroxysm of fever i^ considerably increased. The proper 
attacks of the intermittent (whether it be tertian or quartan) are 
rendered moire obscure. The patient is weakened and emaciated. , 
The natural evening paroxysm also goes off with sweating between 
four and five o'clock in the ipoming ; — so that tlie disease puts on 
the appearance of, and has often been mistaken fof*. Phthieia. 
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If svch in/lammalory affirtioii oC tUe hreant »)\im\A arii( soon ift 
an inlrrmilltnt; it beromes necessary, (beside employing; ihc meth- 
ods alrcaily retommended to prwiuce perfect interraissioas,) tu l)lced 
upon the skin of the bicast; by [neanit of leaches or scan&catlon, or 
of the application of cupping glasses. The akin of the breast should 
be inflamed by blisters. Fispeclorants (such as gnm siiimoniac and 
squills) ought to be employed. Mucilaginous and oily medicines 
are to be exhibited : (to defend tlie mucous membrane from tJie ■ 
Itimiilus of the ncntral salts of the thin mucus which is secreted,)— 
If hy these means the inflammatory appearances (whether they were 
peri pneumonic, or calan-hal) be entirely {^ot the bett«r of, or Tery 
much relieved ; ive arc nest to endeavor to prevent the Tttum of 
/Af pffroaT/sjfi.— Thisis tobe attempted, in the first place, by employ- 
ing a pnrj^tivc immediately on the going off of the parosysra. An 
hour before ttie attack of a fresh parosysm is eipectod, we are to 
exhibit ipecacuanha or antimony ; along with stimulants and opvum. 
We are tlien to lay the patient in bed ; and to Rive him frequenfly 
ttirm watery fluidn to drinjt, along with mucilaE;ino(is substances, 
in small (juantrtic? ; so as lo etnleavor to produce sweating. By 
these means, the paroxysm is often prevented from taking place: 
(the manner of accomplishing this having already been fully describ- 
ed.)— It is better tq attempt to carry off the disease \a the first 
place, by these means, than to employ the bark of the cinchona ; 
ffbr this bark is apt to increase the inflammatory affection of (he 
thorax.) ---These remedies however do not counteract the accession 
and prevent it from taking place : and therefore if the inllamniatarf 
tymptoms of the thorax have been in a great meftaupe subdued by 
(he remedies which have been just mentioned; then the ciuchoiut 
IS to be employed during the intennissions (as has been stated in 
the second Dissertation,) so as to put a stop to the Disease. —-The 
cinchona, however, is by nn means to be made use of, if the inflam- 
natory affection of the thorax be not subdued In a very great de- 
gree.— When the patient has been considerably weakened, and the 
ordinary evening paroxysm of fever has much increased, so that 
>ectic symptoms have come on ; the author hesitated vei^ nMich in 
the beginning of his practice, whether it were proper to employ the 
cinchona with a view of putting a stop to the disease : butfrom try- 
ing various treatments in many cases, he is satisfied, that it is by 
inuch the best to employ the cinchona in large quantities, (as has 
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iieei before described.) — With tnj practice, however, the disease ia 
<Ai9 case is not unpommoiilj fatal. ^ 

(B.) The next danger which is apt to take place, arisen also from 
the Uood*^ being propelled from the exterior parts, (in thcr time of 
the attack,) to ^e kargt inttmal veudi : but especially to the Tea- 
sels of the abdofnm; and particularly to those of the spleen anJ 
Kver. — The S^Jem becomes enlarged and hard, and sinks lower in 
tfie abdomen; so as to appear as a hard Tumor there* Upon dis- 
section after the death of the patient, it has been found much en- 
larged, hard, and particularly unequal in its internal appearance. 
The whole abdomen in this case is swelled ; or there is rather th& 
feel of a hard circomscribed tumor in it. The patient perceives a 
sense of weight and distention ; the digestion does not go on well ; 
and costiveness is apt to take place. This case however b not very 
fatal. — A like swelling and hmtlness nte apt to arise in the Lher. 
The tumor in this case is more in the region of the liver ; and does 
not descend so low. Upon dissection the liver has the same appear- 
ance of hardness and inequality* — There are [other] Tuman in the 
abdomen, so situated and so arising, that the author cannot believe 
they can be affections either of the spleen ot of the liver ; but he hat 
not been able to find any case of a patietit's having been opened* 
where the tumor subsisted in anj other part.— "These Tumors hav^ 
been called JSgue Cakes, — They arise more frequently in qoartana 
than in tertians, and more frequently in tertians than in quotidian^ 
. These Tumors do noi neon mtich to alter theprogrese of the dis- 
ease y^-^nof do they seem to prevent the disease/rom being carried 
off, either by the ordinary progress of the fever itself, or by the ex- 
hibition of the cinchona or of any other remedy (which has been 
employed to carry of the disease.) — If the disease should be termin- 
ated either in its ordinary course, er be cured by any medicine; 
these tumors are left, and often continuo for many months, or even 
years ; without any great detriment to the patient ; as they at last 
gradually subside. — Sometimes when they have arisen after a quar- 
ian has continued for a month or twe; they have again subsided* 
after it has continued for two er three months longer; and before 
the quartan has finally ceased.— When a fever has ceased of itself, 
or has been carried off by any medicine, and these tumors have been 
left ; they are always distressing, and often hurtful in a considerable 
degree. The patient is uneasy ; his appetite is more or lesa dimia* 



ished ; .be feels a sense of weiirht anil indispoBiiion to action; the 
peristulfic motion of the intestines, does not gn on rej^larl^, th* 
color of Kis skin does not recover itx clearness ; and, liion^li not so 
ill as to be prevenleil from going ilirouc;li \m onliuitry huainess. he 
ia neverthetesB languid.— -If from any csubc the intermitleut should 
recur, aiid continue for some time ; it \s still not unconimon for these 
tumors to subside again i and when the disease is carried 08" by 
medicine or goes oIT by its urdinary course, the patient recovers hi* 
health peifecllv. 

(C.) In many cases, a 7\imor arising in the lAver (from the samA 
fir any other cause] pmiluces Itardnem, like idrrhostty, in various 
parts of the viscus.— Thefc turaurs, by /frMnmg" M/»on the branchei 
of the vena porlarum (which pn^ises into the liver and there divides 
its course in ihc manner of an artery ;) prevent the blood from re- 
turning from the abdominal viscera with its usual facility.— The 
passage of the blood being thus retanled, occasions a greater ei- 
travasation of lymph into the cavity of the abdomen i so that the 
«rdinary exertion of the absorbents is not sufiicient to take up all 
the lymph : and thus an Ascites takes place. The tumor which 
arises in consetiuence of the accumulation of tvater in the abdomen, 
pressing upon the liver, increases the scirrhosity there; and this 
case generally becomes fatal.— -These apparently scirrhous tumwt 
not uncommonly press on the d\ictus communis coledochus, ttM 
duct of llie gall bladder, the hepatic duct, or the ducts which hart 
been commonly called pari blliarii, (but which the author wonld 
rather call hepatic ducts). Such pressure npon any of these ducts 
may prevent the whole or part of the bile from pt^fting into the 
duodenum ; and by occasioning it to be absorbed, may of itself pro- 
duce jaundice (without any concomitant dropsical symptom); or 
along witli it, ascites. When this happens, the disease is generallj' 
fatal. -"When ascites ia occasioned by such schtrrhus-like tumon 
produced in the liver in intermitting fevers ; the skin often assumes 
a dirty yellowish brown color. This color the author rather attri- 
butes to the coloring part of the rete roitcosum, or to the sebacooos 
matter secreted by the glands of the skin ; than to bile absortied, or 
to its not flowing into the duodenum. — There is no appearvice 
which showii that bile docs not get into the Intestines, (such as want 
of color in the fiece^, &c.) ; or that it has got into the blood-ves- 
sel% (such as the urloeV becoming of a yellow dye, &c).---'I'he an* 
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tfibr has already shown, that no bile is ever contained in the btood^* 
vessels, unless it (las betupreviawtlyfomed in the liver and absorbed. 

(D.) The same determinatioQ of blood from the blood-vessels up- 
on the abdominal viscera, Mrhen ^the patient becomes weak after an 
hitermittent, has continued for two or three months or lodger ; and 
. sometimes occasions an increased secretion from the glands af the 
intestines. Thus Dittrrhoea is produced. -r-This ^arrhcea, (like that 
which has already been described as taking place in the intermit- 
tents of hot climates ;) is more severe during the remissions and in- 
termissions ; and is less severoi or ceases nltogether« at the time of 
the accession, and during iht time of the paroxysm.*-— Such diarrhcoa 
tends to increase the weakness considerablyi— Frequently this weak- 
ness occasions Dropsical appearances. At first cedematous swell- 
ings appear in the lower extremities ; which increase ; rising up to 
the thi^, and then to the integuments of the abdomen.— Ascites 
also takes place. — This is an accident y^ry dangerous and difficult 
to get the better of. If astringent remedies be employed, so as to 
put a stop to the diarriicea ; the dropsical appearances increase ; and 
the intermittent continues to recur, (although often very obscurely, 
and very irregularly). If the diarrhoea be allowed to go on, or if it 
have been stopped^ and be allowed to return by leaving off the as- 
tringents ; tbe weakness increases in such a degree as to destroy 
' tl)e patient. — If the bark of the cinchona be exhibited, it often in-' 
creases the diarrhosa ; without having the effect of preventing the 
irregular returns of the attacks or exacerbations. — It appears there- 
ibre to the autlior to be best in this case, first to clear the primK 
vise, by employing about twenty five grains of rhubarb ; and after its 
operation to exhibit cinchona in pretty considerable quantity, (suck 
as a dram every three hours) ; and to give at the same time a grain 
of ipecacuanha, ^th fifteen drops of tincture of <^ium (or else 
opium in proportion,) together with a moderate quantity of any of 
the warmer spices, every four hours. — The author, however, is very 
far from saying, that this practice is always efficacious in curing the 
disease ; which, when it has been allowed to run on to t|us state, is 
not uncommonly fatal. 

(E.) Suppose that no tumor has arisen in any of the abdominal 
viscera, (so as to compress either the lymphatics or the veins,) and 
that Wf diarrhcea has taken place ; — yet it happens not uncommodly, 
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w&eo «h mternutteiit hat nra wt to a gra* iatgtiKi dbfc ioeli iMafc* 
notarises ^ to prpdace a jQrqMy.— This happeM mure freqveotf 7 
in quartans, thatbin tertiaDs ; and more freqnenflj in tertians, than 
iw qiiotu&uiB.*'-Firat nf aU» ledematoiia aiKeiUngB liepn to take 
}jlace in the lower extremities* Theie (aa niaal} incieaae while 
the pattest is in an erect, and diminish when he renuuna tan womm 
time im nearlj a horizontal postBre>; and as he is generallf in an 
eMet postore during the day timoi thefare greater in the etew^g; 
bat as he is in ah^ricontal po^re dorii%the Bi|^t» tbej are less 
in 4ie morning* 

Beside this- increase and diminotioa of die titnior» i^ oonaeqiienos 
oCthe patients being is an upright -or in a faoratental psatore) 1 ait 
increase oflhe temor takes plaoe during the iatSr misshM i y iHie iur 
'mor being <(aa far as ^be erase just mentioned aHows ii) 'gveateal at 
the end ef the intermisaion. When the parotyam oomea on^it 
diminishes 9 and during the time of the panaysm k tcrtalymdmidei, 
(if die wtekness have not become very considenUe).— The in- 
creased exertion of the lymphatics during the hot fit a^ieart to 
otcasion a total absorption of the lymph ; but the want of this exer- 
tion during the day in which no paroxysm takes place, allows the 
lymph to be accumulated in the cavities. 

Supposing the disease to be left entirely to itself, and (o termi* 
iiate by a more severe exacerbation, producing a perfect crisis ; or 
by the disease Weartng itsdf out and gradually subsiding ; this 
dropsy is very rarely fiital. After the disease is gone off, if the 
strength be restored, the \jmfk is absodied ; and the patient regains 
his former healtli. 

If the fever should go on, the tumor rises higlier ; occupies first 
the integuments of the abdomen, and the cellular membrane among 
the muscles of the loins ; afterward ascites is joined with it ; the 
functions of the intestines are hurt, and the patient- sinks : the ex- 
ternal appearances of the dropsy becoming gradually nearer to 
phleginana, than to anasarca, 

When the bark of the cinchona, (or other remedies having simi- 
lar efi'ects) prevent a return of the exacerbation ; then the exertions 
of the lymphatics during the hot fit, and the absorption of the lymph, 
ilo not take place ; the lymph is not absorbed ; and the dropsical 
symptoms appear to be very much increased. — The dropsical symp- 
tpms appearing thus to increase, when the intermittent has been 
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ttopped by the Cinchona (or other medicines having a similar effect), 
KkTe occasioned an opinion, that the cinchona gave occasion to the 
dropsj ; and the practice of exhibiting it has hence been reprobated 
by many practitioners.— It is to be observed however, that such 
dropsical symptoms have arisen solely from the weakness occ^on- 
ed by the continuance of the disease. It is fartlier to be observed, 
that the increase of the dropsical symptoms, after the paroxysms of 
the fever have been prevented from returning ; is owing to tlie want 
of that alleviation of the. dropsy which took place during the pai*03^- 
ysm, by the greater exertion of tlie absorbents during the hot fit. 
At the same time, this, as well as the other exertions during tlie 
paroxysm, tend to weaken the patient ; so as to become the very 
cause of tlie final increase of the dropsy.— The putting a stop to 
the paroxysm, therefore, although it prevents the temporary allevi- 
ation of the dropsical symptoms ; yet at tlie same time removes 
their original cause. It would appear therefore from this view, that 
it is proper if possible, to put a stop to the farther progress of the 
disease; and so prevent the patient from being more and more 
weakened. — The author, accordingly, for many years has not hesi- 
tated, when dropsy has arisen in an intermittent which has continu- 
ed long, and there has been no cause to suspect induration in any 
of the viscera occasioning pressure on the lymphatics or veins ; to 
exhibit the bark of the cinchona, and to endeavor bv this means to 
prevent the return of the paroxysm. He has found in such cases, 
that the dropsical appearances, although they at first increaned; 
yet as the strength returned, generally began by degrees to dimin- 
ish ; and at last disappearing entirely, the patient recovered his 
health. 

7ih. It happens not uncommonly if intermittetU fevers have been 
entirely neglected in the beginning, or when the bark of the cincho- 
na has been employed improperly ; (that is, not according to the 
mode prescribed in the Dissertation on regular tertians ;) — that tlie 
disease nms out to a great length, whatever its type may be.—lt 
also becomes irregular f varies its type, and is oflen only a remittent. 

In these cases the patient is weakened ; and is apt to sink under 
such weakness, without any dropsical symptom or affection of the 
thorax.— When this happens, the pulse always keeps up a degree of 
frequency. The paroxysms and remissions are sometimes sufilciently 
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distingnishable ; but at other tiiiMt they art herdij to te diico^'' 
ered. The tongue is somettmes consttDtl/ c<|vered irith a nniciie 
(which it of a wUtiih or browniflh color;} tiie appetite is lost; and 
the patient gnMiudly Maka.-'^-He may however reaiaia in a doabtful 
iitilatioii Gmt wmnj weeks ; and at lengtii recorec 

In such cases (and lilore particularly in those in which cinchona 
has been employed improperly, (ur so as not to core the disease i) pre? 
paratioiis of die Jf^^oU (such as have been enumerated in the iNs- 
sertation on regular tertians) have been employed ; — and sometimes 
with good effect. 

Of these, the preparstioms of Jlraenie seem to have been the mast 
ftequently eScaeions,— If it be ever pniper.to eQi|doy any prepara* 
tion of anenic internally, the best seems to be the compeond of kali 
with calx of arsenic ; (which many modem chemists called add tf 
Jiraenic; and which haa been known by the name qf WUieanenkm} 
— ^The author has often attempted to give arsenic under various forms, 
in canctffitif cases; bat although he has taken caro to exhibit it n 
such small quantities, as not to aflfect the stomach and intestittes; 
yet upon continuing it, such excruciating pain has taken place in 
the extremities, and such a degree of stupor; as always to force 
him to desist from it. — Add to this, that it is a medicine so danger- 
ous, that if it happen to-be given in too large a dose, it is often fatal. 
— It is not to be intimsted therefore in the hands of such young men, 
as ace too frequently employed to compound madicines in the shops 
ot the ]|pothecaries of this country. Since an error of half a grain 
in a dose may be fatal ; it is not to be trusted to the scales common* 
ly employed in apothecaries? shops, (which are often not sensible to 
half a grain.)* 

Npxt to arsenic, preparations of Zinc seem the most powerful.—* 
The calx which is found in the chimnies of furnaces, in which inrass 
is produced by copibining copper with zinc ; (and which, when it is 
of a light grey color^ has been called cadima; and if of a dark, du-ty 
blue color, tutty ;) was formerly very much in use in cx)mplaints 
which return by paroxysms ; and among others, in intermitting fe- 
vers.— Lately the calx called ybu^er^ of zinc (formed by exposing to 
the air of the atmosphere the surface of zinc melted and heated to 
a white h^t,) has been mor<» in use : But the author dOes not know 
pf any comparative experiment on which this has been grounded.— t 

f See tbe Note at b. 443. 
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j^metimes likewise zincum viirialalum has been exhibited for the 
•axne purposes. 

Preparations of *Coppn have been used more seldom ; though per- 
haps, thejare as efGcacious.— Formerly cuprum acetcUumwzB much 
employed, both externally and internally i though it has' now fallcfn 
▼ery much into disuse.— It has been coi|ceiYed, that copper combined 
with ammonia mttriata, (in consequence of moistening; sheets of 
copper with a solution of ammonia muriata in water, and exposing 
them to the air ;) is less stimulant in proportion to its other 
powers ; and consequently is less apt to afi^ct the stomach and 
intestines ; and therefore more proper to be employed. The ten* 
dency of preparations of copper to aftect the stomach and intestines, 
has made them in general to be considered as a very active poison ; 
which however, (independent of this effect,) is not true. If cup- 
rum ammpniacale however, actually did produce less effect on the 
stomach and intestines in proportion to its other powers, it would 
be undoubtedly a more useful medicine ;— but as the author has not 
found upon trial that this is the case ; he coi|ceives, that ctipritm 
vitriokUwn is the most certain of the preparations of this metal. 

The preparations of Iron, which havfe beei^ employed in medicine, 
have been very various ; but whether it be exhibited \a its metallic 
form, or calcined, or combined with acids or with alkalis or with 
neutral salts ; its virtues do not seem to be very difierent.— Its pow- 
ers of preventing the returns of the paroxysms of an intermittent 
seem to be less than those of the otliers of these four metals ; — At 
the same «time it has no noxious or 4^leteriQU8 effect. — As a 
strengthening medicine to keep up the force of the system, during the 
progress of an intermittent ; its powers are very considerable 5 and 
it lias often been used for this purpose. 

But whichever of these metals, or whatsoever of their preparations, 
are employed with a view to prevent the return of the paroxysms of 
an intermittent ; they should b3 exhibited in as large doses as the 
stomach will bear. — They ought also only to be exhibited in the 
times of the intermif^ions, — This inile however is not to be so strict- 
ly adhered to, as in the exhibition of the bark of the cinchona; (es- 
pecially if the intermissions have become imperfect, or been con- 
verted into remissions.)— In other rejects the same rides are to be 
followed, as have been before laid down in regard to the Exhibition 
of tl\e cinchona. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 



BY THE EDITOR IN ENGLAVD. 



The original of Dr. George Fordtce> Fiflk Difloeriatiim oq 
Fever, was delivered to me, several moatht ago, bj Mibs FoftorcE; 
with a request, whidt Het father (shortiy briore hia 'death) had de- 
aired her to make, that I would sirperintend its publication. It is 
ih the hand writing of Miss Fordtoe; to whom it was the custom 
•f her father to dkiaU what he meant to publish ; and in almost 
*^^ P*^ ^1^^ '^ alterations in his own writing)^ so that no doubt 
can be entertained of its antheifticitj. — The author,* however, was 
accustomed to reserve the principal corrections of any work he was 
about to publish, till what are called the proof sheets were sent him 
hj the printer. The present work, therefore, must be conndered as 
in some degree imperfect.-^The'^alterations, which it seemed very 
obviously to require in point of languagei I have ventured to make ; 
and in doii^ this I have not taken a greater liberty than what be 
permitted me to use with respect to three of his preceding publica- 
tions on fever. 

WILLIAM CHARLES WELLS, 

London^ Dec. 12, 1802. 

[N. B. The autlior 6f ttie tStfore advertisement was at tiiis time, 
one of the t^ysicians of St. Thomas's Hospital in London, and one 
of the Fellows of the Royal Society in that city ; and had bee^ 
known to the literary world by various publications. He after^ 
wards published a very valuable work on Dew, ficc.^ He died in lSir«} 
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FIFTH DISSERT AllON, &c. 



JLn the Fourth Dissertation on Fever, the author has endeavored to 
point out the irregularities and accidents, which are apt to take 
place in JniermUting Fevers. — He comes now, in the last place, to 
point out the Diseases which may be complicated with, and the If" 
regularUies and Occidents which maj occur in, '* CoirriKt^KD 
Fkvers-'* 

The Disease first to be noticed, (as being likewise intermixed with 
continued fever,) is Genend Infiammaiion* — This has been describ- 
ed in the Fourth Dissertation, as it arises sometimes in intenmtting 
and remitting fevers ; (prolonging often their paroxysms, so that they 
run into each other ; and making them appear, especially at the be- 
ginning, to be Continued Fevers ; — the on|y difference being, that 
the exacerbatipns take place in the day time, instead of the evenings) 
— General Inflammation is apt to take place also at the beginning 
of Caniinued fevers : and when it does, it alters very much their 
progress ; and occasions a difference, not only in the a]q>earances» 
but likewise in the treatment of the disease. 

General Inflammation is apt to take place in continued fevers, at 
the beginning of the disease, in men of strong Aa^t/^.— Therefore, it 
iddom occurs in those who live in parts where the atmosphere is con- 
taminaied, by being mixed with noxious vapors, or by noxious pow- 
ders or particles of noxious fluids suspended in it ; since ail of thete 
generally prevent men from acquiring great strength. These nox- 
ious substances, diffused through, or suspended in the air, are found 
more particularly in great towns, or where there is a great concourse 
of mankind. The vapors exhaled from putrefying substances which 
are found in such circumstances ; together with powders ground 
down by the treading of animals and the rubbing of carriages ; die 
vapors arising from the burning of fuel ; and the soil and ashes 
which are carried into the atmosphere : all tend to diminish the 
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puwers of the bo<ly. It ia but very rarely tliat general laRaiuiuatimf 
itrisea at the brginning or continued fevora under these circumsUn- 
ces. — 'When iticn live in tJic country, (where the air U not cootAn- 
uiated br ^ucK mixliire.) gcrxral inflnnimation in maikf instaocM 
takes place tn a verr greiit degree. 

Men are undoubteilly forinei] tn livum varm tUmaies : since iUtj 
hnve no natural itcrencc, 8urh as hair (or that species ol it wc caU 
\vool) or feathers, 10 protetl them fiom the colli even of teaipera- 
tures which fall but little below unly decrees of Knhrenhei<'s ther- 
ncmeler.-— Wheu m«n IWe in o ctimate where the heat nf th« at- 
noaphere rarely falls belotv fteveiity five detp-ee*. {providi^d tbe utn* 
ationsvhich Ihej inhabit are not moitt ham stagiintiiii; wat<:r% or 
violent rain^;) lliev commonly enjo/ peri'ect health: at least tlwy 
are not partii;ularly subject to fevers. ---Mou are driven frcKU sadl 
situations priucipally by war. Au instinct (pcriiapn the strungest in 
tlie humait mtnOJ leadi them into tjuaiTels between titmiUeD, tribca, 
nr nations. In £itch wars, the imwerliil oblige tlic weak to quit the 
most fruitful countries and ttutse most congenial to manttiud : and 
to take up their abode in others less fruitful, and of n tempermture 
which makes if necessary for them to exert their facul lies ia contriv- 
ing (in tlie first place) sunie means of defence against the coldneo 
and inclemency of the atnio^here.---Thc exertions necessary fat 
procuring such defence, strengtlien tUe powers of their minits. 

There results at tlie same time, from living in a colder atraos- 
piiere an mcreast of the powers of their boili«3.---\t miglit be t)iougkl 
sufficient to have taken notice of this fact simply: but tlie author 
means to tiy to ej-pJmn on itfiat it ilependa. — U is necessary that the 
biood-vessels should always adapt themselves to tlie quantity of 
blood, which is contained in them i (That is, they must alnnys be 
full of blood, and always cylindrical, if they are not rendered of 
apme other shape by external pressure : at least they aro alwavs to 
contractud, when alive.) This properly cannot depend apun thv 
Elaatieittf of the blood-vessels ; but on a O/rUracliim; (simiUr to 
that which ia exerted b; tJie muscles.) If liicre tdiould be a siaaller 
quantity of blood in the blood-vessels tiaii (hat, to which llioy are al 
the time disposed to contract, there must be a greater exertion of 
Ae blood -vcsseb to euit the quantity of bluod which tiwy contain. 

In consequence, the living power must be drawn from some other 
part, and be exhausted ; as it i» by the contiaction of Ihc diustJm in 
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«xercise or labor. (It is not necessary that a greater exertion of 
^.Qmmon muscular power, such as takes place in exercise or labor, 
should be continued always : indeed this is impossible. A man ex- 
erting common muscular power must necessarily come to rest ; until 
the powers of his body are recruited by that perfect rest which takes 
place in sleep : for if such rest is not allowed, the powers of the 
system will be expended ; and it will be impossible for him to con- 
tinue the same exertions.)— When there is a smaller quantity of 
blood in the blood-vessels than that which they are disposed to con- 
tain ; these vessels are obliged nevertheless to contract, and to adapt 
themselves to this smaller quantity. This has a similar effect in 
weakening the system, with muscular motion too long continued.— r 
There is this difference however : That muscular motion may and 
must cease ; whereas, since blood cannot instantly be form.ed, the 
contraction of the blood-vessels (in order to correspond to the blood 
which is in them) must constantly exist. Rest cannot take place in 
this exertion ; nor can sleep relieve it.— Tl)is exertion is the mos^ 
material of any in the system ; for if the blood-vessels have not a 
sufficient quantity of blood to fill them according to their disposition 
to contract at the moment ; a quantity of power must be drawn from 
the other parts of the body, to contract them to the quantity of blood 
which they contain : so that, if the quantity continues constantly to 
diminish, the living power will be withdrawn from every other func- 
tion, until the animal dies. 

The blood-vessels consist of Large Jlrterie$ gradually branching off 
into smaller ones ; and these last terminate in vessels opening into 
each other, called anastomosing arteries and veins. These anas- 
tomosing ai teries and veins, have blood flowing through them in 
every direction : (that is to say, blood enters sometimes into either 
end of them, and flows out with rapidity at the other end ; some- 
times entering at the end at which it formerly flowed out, and with 
the same rapidity flowing out at the end into which it formerly en- 
tered.) Those small vessels which are continuations of arteries, 
thk*ow tlie blood into a set of smaller vessels of the same descrip- 
tion ; and these again into a set of still smaller vessels likewise of 
the same kind ; until at last the blood is thrown into a set of ves- 
sels which no longer diminish. These throw the blood into another 
set of similar vessels which are larger, these again into a set of Tes- 
tis which are still larger, and these terminate in vessels C4l{(i4 
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yeintf nhicli carrv the blood towards tli« heart.— It has been com- 
mon to call the aDastomoBing vessels, while tliej Jire diintiii»Ui»g. 
anaslomosinc; arteries ; and when (her begin tu increase again. anU' 
tumosiiig veins ; but as the vessels of the stiiallest set ncilhtT b- 
crcaee nor diminish, it is impossible to call these eillier arteries or 
veins. The aathor woulit therefiire give them some utiier tuiine ; 
and, from their extreme minuteness, he jntQS with thnse whu bat* 
called them capillary vtsstk.—.W\ these vessels (the large arterict 
and reins, and the anastomosing and capillaijr resBclsl must con- 
tract so as to b<- olwitys cylindvLcal, and altvajs full of blood. 

It may be easily conceived that tlie exeitiou used in coiitractlu){ 
one set of blood-vessels, may exhaust tbe Living I'liwcr more than 
the exertion used in contracting another set of them. [That is, the 
exertion of the arteries before they begin to anastomose, and of the 
reins aftei- they have received the blood from tlie capillary vesseb, 
when contracting so as to adapt tliemselves to a less quantity nf 
blood ; may exhaust the living power, more than the contntctioa «f 
tlie capillary vessels themselves.)— .That this is really the case. Kf- 
pears from the following observation ; iiBmcly, that tu kill an mta- 
nial, it requires a much less quantity of blood tu be taken fnHna 
large ai-tery or a large vein ; than from a small arlci? or n small 
vein: (sometimes not half thequautity.) When a large lilood-res- 
Bcl is opened, and the blood flow-s \ery fast from it, the large v«- ' 
sels are more evacuated ; and the animal is destroyed : the gmall 
vessels not having time to contract, and reiilenish the large vessels 
Mitli blood.— -Consequently, tlie conlntctioQ of the large vessels ci- 
hausls the power of the body more, than the contraction of the small 
vessels. 

The large vessels (both arteries and veins) lie principally in (he 
interior parts of the body ; while a greater number of smaf! veascls 
ai-c found in the external parts, than in the interior.- —When a man 
is in a warm atmosphere (or surrounded by any other wann medi- 
um,) the heat occasions a much larger quantity of bluod to circulate 
in the exterior paits, where the small vessels abound : in conse- 
qnence of which ttie large vessels are emptied of bloud. and obliged 
til contract to a greater degree. ■"Hence those living iu warm cli- 
mates have tlieir strength thus exhausted. — But in cold climate*, 
tlie cold contracts the vessels on the surface, and keeps full the 
large vessels tn the interior: and the powers of the body not bciqg 
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exhausted by their contraction, the vigor of the whole system is suf- 
fered to increase. 

Countries are cold, in the first place, as they are more distant 
from the Equator, (especially in winter) : general inflammation may 
be expected therefore, in continued fevers, most frequently in coun- 
tries in high latitudes. — In the second place, coldness is found in 
countries in proportion as they are elevated above the level of the 
sea ; and hence general inflammation is of^n found in such fevers 
in mountainous countries, and in the middle of continents. — Again ; 
since in the winter the atmosphere is cold, while in the summer it 
is warm ; general inflammation is to be expected more frequently in 
the spring, than in the autumn. 

When general inflammation happens at the beginning of an In- 
termitting fever, (and prevents perfect intermissions from taking 
place ;) there is no difficulty in the question, whether it should be 
taken off by large evacuation by bleeding ; because, when the inter- 
missions become more perfect, there is time for sufficient food to be 
digested so as to replenish the blood-vessels :•— But in Conimued 
Fevers this question meets with greater difficulty. In continued fe- 
vers, where we are not to expect any such remission as will allow 
food of great nourishment to be digested, so as to replenish the 
blood-vessels, and to take off the exhaustion of the living power (oc- 
casioned by the necessary contraction of the vessels. In order to 
adapt themselves to a smaller quantity of blood) ; the practitioner 
should stricdy weigh the following arguments— There are three 
dangers : one, lest an increased action of the heart and arteries 
should throw forward such a quantity of blood upon the brain, as to 
induce a fatal delidum : a second, lest the same action should so 
hurt the brain as to make it unable to bear that mischief which in- 
duces such delirium, as has been already described in the Treatise 
on Regular Continued Fever; and nstly, lest the tension produced 
by the blood being thrown (by the strong action of the heart and 
arteries) into the small vessels tiiroughout the system, should be 
suddenly taken off; and the patient should sink. These reasons 
on the one hand, induce a necessity of removing the general inflam- 
mation as quickly as possible ; by making a Urge evacuation bv 
opening a blood-vesigl.«»On the other hand, supposing that, after 
having made such evacuations, the practitioner should not be able 
to carry off the disease by the means laid down in the Treatise oq 
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Ircfaction in the lecond im>cL of llie di^pHse, 90 us to prove fsUl ; 
fuf whirli nianr tn^tajicfis have conie under the author's nhservatioti). 
In Ibc nest i>!acc auppoiini; such symploms of putrefaction not l« 
havd tnnile (liiiirappi-arance, Tct a falnl d<^ee of w^^akueas iua 
uiseo tonanis the Olid of th« fcv«r; Ifrom llic liviiis; power bung 
oblijifd loexert itsdf in coiitntitiii^ the VMsvl« to the smaller and 
smaller quantity «f blond that is left in them). Thii happetts, firat, 
from ttie evacuation made by hiveding i and secondlr, frtun Ui« 
vant of powcrB of digc<ilion to form a sufUcie:it quaiKity of Mood, 
if rvcn fund ruulO be pxliibited: Hhoiice ihc patient has sunk aai 
(Kcn d est roved. — The auttinr cannot help lanieittiiit; ori thii ocd- 
won, the terrible propnaiiion laid down in one of the aphuriatoft of 
Dr. RoMhuATe; natnely, that it is difficult to dirainisli iho stren»tli 
at the he^inninc of fevera ; but easy to stifiport if towards tlic ond : 
(h« contrarj ri which the author ha« found by long ex|H>neiico to be 
inie. (This proposition of Boerhaavc, fiwo the yea^ ITSQ tu the 
year irfiO. dcrtioyed more mea than fell in lialtle in tlic trfaole of 
th*t period, during two dreadful wars in Kimipc.) — It will well be- 
hove ihcfofore a prActitiooei' to weig;ti both sides of itic arp^meRt, 
bpfei-e he proceeds Id citi]iIi\v tlie lancet a( ihe b-^inoing of ConUn- 
oed Fevers. 

If Ihe danger from the gpncrai iiiRammation is ^tat ; and if it 
very much overhalnticetf the niisdiief lliat would arin- onenranta: 
|ic v.'lll then uudo.ibt'-dly take away a quantity af blood by opening 
a blood-veaael.—lf this tihould he the cuse, the following rules are 
lobeobKcrvcd— In the first place, the pracliliouer should weiglt 
ivell in hia mind the dandier arning from the general inSammation, 
with tlic (reiieral Rtivn^lli of the patient : and from thence deter- 
mine what quanliti/ of blood it is necessary- to take away at oixe, to 
remove I he danger from the gencnil iuSammatiuu; (without n 
weakcuiiij; the system, as that the patient sliall sink towards (he end 
of Ihe fever}.— Thai is to say, if the general inOammation is grtnt, 
and the symptoms from it vcrv- dHtigerous ; and if at the umc tine 
the strenjlh of the patient when he was attacke<l by (ho fever waa 
fitio p-val : it will he necessary to take away as larye a quanLitr of 
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blood at OQce, as sixteen or twenty ounces ; (which may be done witli 
safety a4P^dvantage.)— On the other hand, if the danger from the 
general inflammation be but tnjhng, and the patient was weak 
wfien attacked with the fever ; it will be better not to take away any 
Uood at all : but rather to run tlie risk of the mischief which may 
arise from the general inflammation ; than of that which may take 
place from putrefaction if the fever be very violent, or of the weak- 
ness which may occur towards the end of the disease.— If there 
should be a less comiderable degree of general inflammation, but still 
dang^ from it, (even though the fever should not be very violent) ; 
and if the patient was not very weak when he was attacked by the 
fever : it may be necessary in this case also, to take away a quanti- 
ty of blood ; but the quantity should be less. (However, it rarely 
happens that there is danger from any degree of general inflamma- 
tion, if it can be obviated by taking away less than ten ounces- €f 
blood.) 

It has been the practice in many nations ^nd among many practi* 
tioners, to take away a small quantity of blood at once, such as 
perhaps four ounces ; and if this does not succeed in removing the 
danger from general inflammation, to take away four ounces more 
in a few hours : and so to proceed, until the danger from the gene- 
ral inflammation is removed : And this practice at first sight seems 
very rational.— The reasoning however which we have before laid 
down iRust be applied to this point. It has been said, that emptying 
the large vessels produces a greater temporary weakness, than emp- 
tying the small vessels ; and that if a large quantity of Uood is tak- 
en away at once, the large vessels will be more emptied, (as tlie 
small vessels have not time to contract so as te replenish the large 
vessels with blood : and therefore that an animal will die sooner if 
a large quantity of blood be taken aw^y at once, than if the same 
quantity be taken away at inter\'als :) and that, of consequence, a 
greater degree of tsmporaty weakness will be produced by taking 
away a large quantity at once ; and a less degree of permanent 
weakness. Now we wish in fever to produce a great degree of tem- 
porary weakness, so as to get rid of the danger arising'from the gen- 
eral inflammation ; and at the same time to leave as little permanent 
weakness as possible ; (so that there shall be strength enough left in 
tlie system to support the patient during the remaining part of the 
disease.) 
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It is ccrUtn, then^fore, from all these circuinstances, Utft ft pric 
titinncr should weigli well (lie ilangi^r from the general inj^nmBtMiu. 
anil tlie danj^cr from t]i« vteakiiess : and if necesssrv. tak« at oncf 
bold!)" the quantity of blood necessary to remove tiie danger frini 
the general inQaamatlon, (if it be ten. twelve, tifleen. twcntr, or 
even four atid twenty ounces.) — Un the other hand, if Ihi^re shifuhl 
bi^ geaersl inflammBtioii, oud yet not in so great a degree as ie 
threaten any material mischief i he must be aa obstinately r^wUed 
not tn take away any hlood at all. 

There is still one more situation in which it ma^ be necessary to 
take away blood at the beginning of fever. j 

It has been obseiTed in a former ticatiae, that there is a Uttunl 
rontracfton of the Teasels, eupecially of tlie small veiaeU. in ferer. 
If the blood-vessels should be very full of blood, (which sometiines 
happens to persoDB between tlie age of fifteen or fciitccn, and thirty 
or five and tliirty ;] and if such persons should be attacked with fe- 
ver ; the quantity of blood is so gi'eat in proportion to the loaa af 
the vesHeU, as to fill the heart and arteries to such a degree, that 
they have no longer (if the author may use a vulgnr expresalim} 
Hoom to play : (That is to say. there is such an influx of blood into 
the venti'icles of the heart, as not to suflfer tlicin to contract, so u 
to empty Uiemsclvcs entirely, before a fresh quantity of blood \» 
thrown in from the auricles ; and in like manner, blood is so nuickly 
thrown from tlie heart into the arteries, that these have not tune 
to contract themselves completely, so as to empty themselpca of 
bhxid into the capillary vessels, before a fresh quantity is thmwD 
into lliem by the heart.) This state of tlie vessels is calleil Plaint- 
ro.— It is pointed out by a particular feel of the pulsations of the ar- 
tencs ; they feeling alwayB/«//, ami hartlly reeetUngfrom thtjuigtr. 
When this happens, the 6nger discovers a very small ditVerence 
between Oie contraction and relaxation of the artery ; the artery ap- 
pearing always of considerable size ; wiili a kind of fuel of softRCU. 
—This feci in the pulsation of the arteries lias been called Opj^ni- 
sion of the pulse, — If the pulse should be very much oppresaell, 
(which it lianily ever is in persons of a different age from what ha* 
been already mentioned ;] it will be necessary, in order that tbt 
hot tit of the fever may operate so as to produce relaxation or cri> 
sis; that some blood should be taken away. Taking away eight or 
ten oitncPK i-i nlways sufficient for this purpose. 
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tlie author wishes it to be understood, that these reasons for tak- 
ing away blood at the beginning of fever must be ckar to a practi- 
tioner, before ho ventures to open a blood-vessel with a lancet. 
(There liave been m:)re patients destroyed by a contrary practice 
in fevers, such as he has defined them, than by any other whatever.) 



The authbr having shown, in the Third Dissertation, the circum- 
stances in which taking away Blood from particular parts of the body 
is of use in fevers ; — and likewise the accidents which arise from dis- 
position to Putr if action , and the means of obviating them :» comes 
now to treat of the Other Irregularities which take place in continu- 
ed fevers. 

• 

Ist, The first irregularity which is left to be takeii notice of is./Ae 
fm)er not affecting every part of the si/stem equally ; tlie symptoms being 
less severe in one part than in another ; (as for instance, tliere being 
little or no pain in the forehead.) The young and inexperienced 
practitioner thinks, (and the by-stander in a much greater degree,) 
tliat the mildness or total want of some symptom of the feVer ; is 
very fortunate for the patient. In fact it is the very reverse, there 
being notliing more dangerous in fever than its not afiecting every part 
of the system in an equal degree. — It is true indeed, when M the 
symptoms are equally mild, and every part of tlie body equally little 
atfected ; that the fever, if left io itself, (although there be a lesA 
chance of a crisis,) will go through its course with less danger to the 
patient. It will also more readily yield to the application of medi- 
cines which produce appearances similar to those, which take place 
in a crisis; and the disease will be more readily carried off by them « 
—But this is far from being the case, when the symptoms are mild 
iu one part of the body, and severe in anotheri^—li will therefore 

* Dr. Ruiih and some other authors have noticed this most important fact.— 
Does this incident arifre from a defect or an excess of action or of sensibility in 
Kome vital part of ihe s}Stem, newly produced in it on this occasion, or else pre<* 
vioualy existing in it, though uiu>hserved } or from both } or from an unequal ' 
agency in the canst or in the consequenceH of the disease, by which means some 
important part of the system is affected with a disproportionate and fatal se** 
verity ?— The danger is found to be so imminent, tliat it may become a qnes^ 
tion,' wket|;cr an attempt to equalize action or irritability in the system, may ncrt 
:!9>i;*:timcs in tbcse rases enter into tlic plan of cure ^ 
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^anha, &c.) tending to produce symptoms similar to those which 
take place in the crisis of fever, has its whole force exhausted upon 
those parts, in wiiich the appearances of fever arc slight ; without 
at all affecting those parts which are most aillicted by the disease. 
(For example ; if there should be considerable pain in the forehead, 
and tlie skin should be soft and moist ; then upon preparations of 
antimony being exhibited, the |)atient will fall into a profuse sweat, 
>vitliout the least relief of the pain in the forehead.) —-It is farther to 
be observed, that not only if there should be a w ant of febrile symp- 
toms in any one particular part of the body ; but if even those ap- 
pearances should arise, which take place in a crisis, in some partic- 
ular part of the body, and not in tlic whole at the same time ; tli« 
mischief is much greater, and the patient in sucii case rarely recov* 
ers. (If, for example, there be a lateritious sediment in the urine 
from tlie beginning of the disease ; or if it take place before the mid- 
dle of the second week, and neither the head-ach nor delinum be in 
any way diminished ; if the skin should remain hot, contracted and 
dry, the tongue covered witli a mucous crust, and the pulse continue 
of equal frequency : it hardly ever happens that the patient recov- 
ers from the disease. In like manner, tlie skin having been dry and 
contracted at the beginning, if a profuse sweat afterwards take 
place, and continue for some time without any diminution of the 
other symptoms of the disease ; that is, if Uiere should be no lateri- 
tious sediment in the uiine ; if the costivcness and the head-ach 
should continue : instead of these being favorable appearances, we 
are to expect that the disease will prove /o/fl/.j— Independently of 
the mischief arising from inetiuality in the disease, any evacuation 
will weaken the patient, and render him incapable of supporting 
the furtlier progress of it ; (when there is not at the same time an 
alleviation of tlie other appearances of the disease.) 

If any symptom of tlie disease should be wanting, and the otfiert 
be present in as great a degree &s when the body is equally afiect- 
ed ; there is no remedy at present known, which will increase the 
particular appearances of fever in those parts in which they are 
wanting : nor (as far as the author knows) has it ever been attempt- 
ed to increase the appearances of fever in those parts where they 
have been wanting ; so as to give success to the Vbrts towards a 
crisis arising in the ordinary course of tlie disease, or after the ap- 
plication of such medicinos as tend to prcd'ice appearances similar 
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to those whicli lake plarc in l!ie crisi« of fcTcr.— For Bxamf le : viltn 
tlwtre in no pain in the fnrehcail. (ivliile ull tlip otlier BTmploimt of 
the disease nrn wry violfnt.) ni» attempt luis boi-ii tnai}<; lo ptoHuce 
pain in llie foMivad j in order to render llie efiuris similar to IhosB 
made in tlio ordinnrj pnigicsa of ilic ili&eosu, (where medicine* att 
equally- npon the »hi>le sjatcm, aou to cnrry off the disease.)— 
^Vhcn the nam of a kuHicisni degree or fever in any jmrt of the bod; 
has been attended wIlli cunsidci'sble Evaciailun from that part; then 
'. indeed melius have been employed to put a ^iiip toBuch cvacuntivo} 
and so to prcient the mischief ariBitis from llic weukness it would 
piiiduce.~if profuse twealing should aiise f.iihout wy relief of th» 
fever, astringents have been emplnved to conlracl the vc«*eU of iha 
skin ! (such as tlie mild vegetuble astringtnlB, or infusion of ni 
rofes. agrimoMy. Ii vpericum , and othcra of the hnme kind ; aloDf; with 
the vitriolic and muriatic acids:) and tlie-ieare frci'i^ntly eflScacious. 
The patient at the same time should not be cuvHred with too great » 
quantity of bed clotlies : thougli this ia to be regulated by the Iwial 
of the atmosphere.— If there should beptirging witlioul any rclkT 
of the diseiLse ; after exiiibiiing a moderate quantity ofrhubnrt* (frwoi 
tw enty to thirty grains for esample) to clear ihi: priin» vite ef lliw 
contents ; it is proper to give small doses of opium, such as from ten 
to fifteen drops of the tinctura opii eveiy nix hours, atid tlonp wHfc 
it some moderate astringent ; [fur example, nlyuf tcu ^-ains of lor- 
menlil root every six hours.)— If the patient should have *ery con- 
siderable strength, (as is oltcn the case in ll:;; lirst week of tlic dia- 
esse,) and pur»in^ should arise ; it is nut piopur t'lat any astnngent 
should be employed so pouerfnl as those jii!<l mer^tioDed- llie prac- 
titioner must trusi to cleasing the pritnn: vite witli a small quantity 
<)f rhubarb ; and exhibitinji!: a grain of i|)ecacuanhs every six hoars t 
or any other medicine whieh will determine the circulation to the 
etterjor parta uf the body. Chalk or bunc ashes are the most pow- 
erful asirin^ertts which uu^htto he employed in thiscas^. — lf. noir 
widiBtandtng the use of ihe^e milder aslrin^nta, the cvacuatinti 
should still continue, and the patient's streu;:ih be considt^rahlr ii; 
minished ; recourse most be had to niorc powerful astringents, (sack 
as have already been proposed.) 

2d. The nest irregularity which hajipeiia iu continued fever it n^ 
(Ae Ptognut of [he dUeanf- 
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If a fever should begin either witli mild or violent symptoms, but 
Vk^hich are equal throughout the system ; if it should then gradually 
increase dunng tlie first week, or perhaps to the eighth or ninth 
day; if the s^inptoms should afterwards continue nearly with the 
name violence to the end of the fourteenth or fifteenth day ; and if 
it should then be^^in to diminish gradually and wear itself out, so as 
to leave the patient on or before the twenty first or twenty second 
day of the disease;— and if in proceeding tlius, it should not observe 
any crt/tcoZ r^(;y«;— the treatment has already been pointed out in 
the Dissertation on Regular Fever. 

If on the other hand, a fever in teii^perate and cold climates should 
observe critical days, and be entirely left to itself; these critical days 
ought to become apparent in the first week of the disease : (that is, 
the aggravations of the fever ought to be very apparent on the even- 
ing of each day ; and the relaxations in the morning ought likewise 
to be very considerable ; only that the aggravation of every subse- 
quent day should be niore severe than that of the preceding day, and 
the relaxation in the morning proportionably less.) — If the fever 
should then change its type on the sixth or seventh day, and the ex- 
acerbation on either of those days be more severe ; and if there 
should be some appearance of critical symptoms in the momiqg af: 
ter such severe exacerbation, but on the seventh or eighth evening 
"die symptoms of exacerbation should not be so considerable, and the 
symptoms of relaxation or crisis on the following morning sliould not 
be so great : and again, if the symptoms of aggravation should be 
more violent on the eighth or ninth day than they were on the seventli 
or eighth, and so on during the farther progress of the disease, until 
it changes its type from the tertian to tlie quartan, (which commonly 
happens on the fourteenth day :) then, (if critical appearances do not 
arise on the fourteenth day, so as to carry off the disease,) the dist 
easn ought at least to have less a^;gravations at the beginnings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth days, and the relaxation in the morning should 
be more considerable on the sixteenth day ; a somewhat stronger 
exacerbation also should take place on the following evening than did 
on the beginning of the fifteenth or sixteenth day ; and during: the 
night more perfect critical symptoms should take place, and tlio 
patient be much relieved in the morning. — There should be still 
slighter exacerbations on the eighteenth and nineteenth, and there 
shoyld be a stronger e^accrhation and a perfect crisis on the twcn- 
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tiMkdsy; arflMfc^« icmaininc frmpttwis of tlic disease ahatitde 
M^^ weir oC — TK« tn«tmpnt under lUeae niipearaticei 
I^Med ant in Oe TUrd DhwiuiiMi. 

If in tte JbK cmc «hkh «e ha« put. (tUt U. ■whtre tli* di$n*« 
■*■•■' ' '■■' •• CfifiBrf dnyi f) tbe dneuc initead nf f;ndiullr incrcafc 
i«fto«e«t«afcB~l,t. tHpiirMwiiiiBxatOm heiglu r<ir the lii 
Aat hu Wen rtkteJ. ami anETwards gndullr diminishing and % 
iig sff; Ac palieat -Snuld sMitiKiine& be bcitvr fur two or three da^ 
uA Aea gr«« «m^. umI tli« nmptnHic fhould axajn nbcife for a 
An er t«* and At u irlni'ii with jtrealer fiirce ; ant) so conlinne for 
Ha bat thna waak* of (He di«e*Mt thr fc^fr (inBtead of gradnallf 
iMnnsdie paticaft'i «ill now oTipn cmtinue and Uncinate for four. 
Cm, er nx wfrin, »r loitj^r ; aitil IIh> |tttnnt nitl b« tut tttTnt Urt, 
■■■■BT nac*,kv «ukM»<i.— WliFD a prartitMUier tberrfore findi 
afc'rar oiBt* deviate fmm Ibe ordiiunr cnamt, in the first Ant* 
W^ i k* a«g^ to be ictt ansiout (where evinptcima uT vreakneH ' 
ten Mt afawdj cuaaa on) to eodeavM- to uke uflT the diseiM tqt 
■■ttciim pmdacme fTvptnaas nmiUr to thmc which take (dace ii 
Ab criw af fcW( [«acJt kA prepantiotts of antimany, iiiDcacvaillu 
IkO irdtei* d* ii«i Micce«d and un criau is [iruducc-d. he OUUH 
im tUi CMe dw wt frou tbetn obmt Ihe tenOi day of the iBmwb p 
vtheraise ther will run a riak of occasMHiin^ partial evacualitnia ; 
(<aht«:h >t*Mkea dif- pattrtit uuitecessarily.) — The autiitir does not J 
tao« a mure utipteasant siliuLiuD than that af (he practitiotter iflj 
•,ii;* t-t-i' : -;iKe j\\ that hr can d« is Is ciuleavor lo keep up dl^^ 
«[ivii^th i>f tl<c jsitirBl. by Mih food js hb ^tom.icH con digest, . 
by a »cr\ uKHleraie «|tt4n(ity of wine. Tlie palifnt. his ndalioUi^' 
and '.So b* iiandvrs in lh« wnwn time, are constantly urging him tft, J 
ti4ar iiifmc |i<»' vrful reracdv ; while he knaw«, that if \\r con)[dte* ' 
v\ii*i tUcir iii'[H«rtiinity, it hUI otiiy add to iIil' dinu'f'T*, tiitliniit af- ■ 
lixiOi:: t'lt' !va>t chance of ^criiMiin;; the disease (cscepiirag 1^ th« 
iti''i[ii.;iUvi i>t' thr |>ttl!ent.) It ii- hU duty, therefore, toreaiaterety 
c.sis' !>';-itio't uf thU Vitid: and wjii patiently until the < 



111 the ^iL'CKiid ca>e uhich has b^n pointed out, that is, where the 
tVvcr siiualiy u'-<frvfs rnViioft/fryt.*— if there should be conudcta- 
b!c appi'arditco of crista on one of these critical days, and the patient 
W m'.i';!i ri'Iiovcd, and continue better for two or three dajs.bnt af- 
iiHNVLird'i cniw gradually worse again fiir two or three days lon^ i 
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or if there be a strong exacrrbation followed by few or no critical 
symptoms, and the patient be left during the next relaxation with 
much severer symptoms of the disease ; and if afterwards for a day 
or two the patient continue extremely ill, and then on a subsequent 
critical day there be strong appearances of a crisis, and the patient 
be relieved again for a day or two, and then gradually get worse ; 
or if a much stronger exacerbation follow again, with hardly any 
symptoms of crisis, and the disease go on : then either tiie recur- 
rence of one such strong exacerbation destroys tlie patient ; or the 
disease runs on until the patient sinks.— This mischief is increased 
considerably, if the appearance of critical symptoms should take 
place on a day that is not critical in the disease ; (that is to say, If 
the fever assume the tertian type on the fifth day of the disease, and 
consequently the seventh, ninth, and eleventh be the critical days.) 
In a case of this description, if a great relaxation after a strong ex- 
acerbation should take place on the sixth, eighth or tenth, &c. day 
of the disease ; and the disease should then gradually get worse 
again, (as has just been pointed out) : or if the tertian type should 
begin on the sixth day of the disease, so that the critical days (which 
Hippocrates calls bastard critical days) should be on the eighth, 
tenth, &c. ; and if after a severe exacerbation a greater relaxation 
should take place on tlie seventh, ninth, &c. days : the danger in- 
creases both of the patient's being carried oft* by a severe exacerba- 
tion ; and also of the disease running to a very great length, (so tliat 
the patient shall sink under the weakness.)— Where great relaxa- 
tion takes place jn any of these fluctuating cases, the appearances are a 
great degree of cleanness of the tongue, (especially about the edges ;) 
the costiveness going off; the skin becoming moist ; a mucous cloud 
appearing in the urine, interspersed mth various particles of flaky, 
whitish, or lateritious matter; and the patient's sleeping better. 
These, and other critical symptoms, continue for a day or two ; and 
then again the tongue becomes foul, the skin dry, the sleep ceases, 
the delirium is increased (either gradually or all at once ;) and with 
these, the other symptoms are also au[»jmented to such a degree, that 
death is often the consequence.-— In such cases, it is wortli while, 
immediately after ^uch considerable relaxation of the disease, to 
employ large quantities of the bark of the cinchona, in substance ; 
(that is, to the quantity of a dram every two or four hours ;) to pre- 
vent the return of the disease. Thig practice frequently succeeds : 
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■■-But wWn it <lnes not, it often intrcuses tlip dtflicultr of rttprra- 
liou, or tlie atfactdtiu of tlie head ; so (hat (lie pCient dies. It iS 
iicverdielcsa woHh runuing the riek ; viiice the tlisensr<, if left to it- 
ScU, is mur.U more rrt!(]uenll^ fatal — 'I'liis kind iif irregularity iit 
Condnued fever, is fortunately not Vf ry freijueiit ; anil many practi- 
tioners may not liaVc noticeil it. 

SoniPllrncx, liunever, fevers of tbis Riictuattii): kind are epUItnde 
iii a TCry hi^i degree. In the course of (wo or three niDiitbs, («baDt 
»ixtecn or twenty years a^) the uiillior saw ut least forty »ucJi ca». 
Cb in St. Thomas's Uosjiiial. He hail rcmarkeil fliis irrcgnlarihr 
befoie that tjine ; and had seen it in most CB«e3 fatitl, by weannj; out 
the pftticnt. Ko perfect ciisis look |ilace; nor A\A ihc tliseAH 
■pontancou;«Iy cease in about tliree weeka, as continoed fever* gen- 
erally do. In this epidemic, the trregiilaritT w.is such as li» weiJuso 
aod carry off the patient, in moat cases, in leas tlian three weefcs^— 
This induocil the author to try the Mhihilion of larire ijuBntiliea uf 
Ptrwian Bark ; and from that time, the author did not lose mmz 
llian one patient out of ^even, — It is iiecea^iT to obscne, honever, 
that of ihuse patients who died, rfeveral ivcre lost from gri^atalfcctuHi 
of the head or breast ; evidently tn consequence of tlip elfecU of the 
cinchona. (This happened not only in ilie Hospital, but also in 
many cases, which elsewhere fell under his care.) — It must be ob- 
served, on the other band, (hat this kind of irregularity in the dis- 
ease, when the cinchona ira« not employed, was fatal to more ikaa 
half llie patients in whom it occurred. 

It must lastly be mentioned, that this kind orirre^tiliritjt a iaiS 
lifgrtea {—and tlierefore, that when it is in a very slisht one, thtr* 
is roum left to consider nhetlier litis practice oQ^lit to be par^ucd* 

ill. Th« next irregularity which is to be taken notice of is. wFiea 
Hi/ntrne Symplonui occur during tlie progress of the disease — It 
• happens sometimes, that hysteric syinploins lake place in men, aa 
well as in women, when they are otherwise in ordinary Health ; 
(though this is very rare): but i[i Fecers, both sexes are nearly 
equally apt to be affected with them. 

Tliese hysteric symptoms are, great irregularity tn (he appear- 
ances of the disease. The pulse HonetRnes ri»es to a hundred attd 
fifty or sixty stn)kes in a minute, (or cicn more tlian cm l»c count- - 
^4:] this happens uitliout any great oppression upon the bre&s^ 
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or any great afiection of the head, or in short, without any a^ra- 
vation of the other symptoms of the disease. The tongue is at the 
same time toleiably clean, (even cleaner sometimes than it is in 
its ordinary state ;) the skin is moist ; and the other functions of 
the body not much afifected. Sometimes there is great depression 
of the spirits and great anxiety of mind ; without any apparent 
cause. Sometimes the patient falls into violent floods of tears ; foe 
which he is unable to assign a reason. Sometimes there is a great 
flow of almost colorless urine; or it is sometimes of a faint white 
color, like whey. Now and then subsultus tendinum arises in the 
wrists; but without much affection of the head. — The hysteric 
symptoms however are more alarming to the patient, his relations^ 
and even to practitioners of no great experience in the disease ; than 
they are dangerous.— But it must be remarked, that they often pre- 
vent the disease from subsiding by its ordinary course ; (which some- 
times runs on beyond three weeks ;) and, in consequence, weakens 
the patient so as to be fatal. 

In case such hysteric affections should make their appearance, 
the patient ought to be supported by animal broths, from which all 
fat has been carefully separated, (by allowing them to cool, and 
straining them before they are used ;) and by farinaceous vegetable 
solutions, (such as water gruel, panada, sago, &c.,) mixed with a 
moderate quantity of wine, not exceeding a pint in twenty four 
hours. At the same time the patient should take a moderate quan- 
tity of opium (about eight or ten drops of the tinctura opii,) with 
some antispasmodic (such as about ten grains of Russian castor,) 
every four hours. — He ought also by no means to be irritated by blis- 
ters, especially those containing cantiiarides ; (which tlie author 
has known in many cases to have been absorbed ; and to have irri- 
tated the system, so as to produce these symptoms.) — Very great 
care must also be taken not to irritate the patient's mind, by allow- 
ing any thing to be revealed to him, with regard to his affairs ; 
(which is a precaution necessary in all cases of fever, but especially 
in this.) 

4th, The last irregularity to be mentioned, as apt to happen in fe- 
ver, is, when Many critical symptoms take place all at once, either on 
a true, or (as Hippocrates calls it) on a bastard critical (/ay.— >These 
happen generally about four or five o'clock in ther mocning.— They 
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Arc, B copious sweat; one or two loose cvacuatioDS from (lie iiite» 
tines; llw tongiie becomiiii; clean nil over, or nt least about the edg- 
es i & Uteriiious sedimcnl falliiij; to tlie Urttom of Ihe urine on stand- 
mg. &c. If till! delirium, nevert)idcss.t)[> not at all 8ub«ifte, (e«pe- 
ci»lly when ihnt delirium lins not been altenileii with symptoms uf fill- 
neis of Uie vessels of" tlte brain ;) or if. though the delirium his eab- 
bided considcroblj, tlic pulsti remain equally frej^uenl, or beainwi 
more frequent than it was before ; or if tlie patient be at the » 
time very restless ; or if the opprcs^iion about tlie preconlia contintte 
aa considerable as it va.'i before, toj^lherwitJi difficulty of breathing; 
or if. notwithstanding the appearance of several critical symptom*, 
the ftlecp continue unquiet and unrefreshint; : or if the uppetite have 
not at all recurred f-in all these cases, (wlieii they have come Vk- 
der the author's observstion.) tlie disease has always been Qital. 

The author has suspected in these la^es, tiiat some mtMbier hon 
happened, during the disease, to some particular part of the body, 
(such as the brain, the heart, the lun^, or some of the other TiBCen 
necessary to life ;) and he has in consequence had the body opened 
by Mr. Hunter, and others of the first anatomtstj of Uie age: but 
yet witliout finding any apparent injurr in any of llie vita! parts. 

It happens sometimes, that in tliis irregularity, and appeanUM 
of several critical symptoms, the delirium (which had been very 
great almost from the beginning of the disease) has all at once sub- 
sided, and gone off entirely ; the pulse rejnaioing at the same Ume 
frequent to perhaps a hundred and tcil oi' twenty strokes iu a roin> 
ute; the depression of atreagUi cantinuing without any variatioa; 
the appetite being lost to a &til I greater degree ; and the whole func- 
tions of the body being more deranged. — The patient remaiiu id 
this state to appearance perfectly in his senses ; and tliea all atoncc 
ninks and ia carried off; (as if the mind, tliough conscious of its 
connection with the material part of the system, had disenUnj^M 
itself from all attention to it-) 
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J HE very vague manner, in which most authors have defined and 
described the disease they have called " Fever ;^ leaves it difficult 
to ascertain what they mean by this term. Such of them, however, 
as have written after long practice, mean certainly one individual dis- 
ease. — This induced the author of the preceding Dissertations to try 
to investigate exactly the disease these authors intended to explain. 
He was the more inclined to this undertaking, by finding system- 
atic writers (who had generally seen little or no practice) confound 
themselves (and, what is worse, their readers) in a labyrinth, from 
which they had no clue to extricate themselves.— Another motive 
for this undertaking arose from the confusion to be found in almost 
every school of medicine ; where teachers have almost always en- 
deavored to introduce some plausible hypothesis. If they could in- 
fuse into the entlmsiastic minds of young men a fondness for their 
doctrines, it has been sufficient always to render the school famous, 
and to attract to it numerous students. After the teacher's death, 
the school has gradually diminished ; and a new h}^thesis, in some 
other part of Europe, has then attracted to it a new attention, with 
the same success. (Witness the Italian schools ; those of Mo^ntpe- 
lier, Paris, and Leyden ; not to mention others nearer our own time.) 
— It is also to be observed, that the success of Linneeus, in estab- 
lishing, if the author may so call it, a dictionary of plants; (in 
which he has made use of the different figures of tne parts of fruc- 

* This General Conclusion wus printed and sold along with the last of the 
prAcedin^ Dliiertations ; to which it was made to serrc as a Sequel. 
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tiGcatioD, as the first ktt^r of ilia alphabet ;J iniluced h'lin to maka 
simiUr attpinpts, not only in all other parts of natural liiatory j but 
ftlgo in diseases. In this last atleiiipt he liaa beeu imitated by many 
others i who have labored to make the same kind of dictionary of 
diseas(!s. Such atleiupls must cease of themselves, perhaps for ever [ 
at Inst until nur knowledges nf diseases is advanced far beyond the 
point at which it fs arrived at present. — The fallacy of this mode, 
and wiiat lias bceu already ohserved, were the motive* whicH led 
the aiitbor to so arduous a iasV. as that which he has iiodcrtAken. 

First then. Im has endeavored to discriminate exactly diat dif* 
ease, which has been iindergtond hy practitioners of mucti experi- 
ence, by the name uf Faw :— Such as was understood hy that Bam« 
by the ancient Un-ek phyisicians i (and is described in Uiat eutii(H- 
tation of their medical knowled^, which goes by the nmne nf the 
works of Ilippocrates ;] such as was afterwai'ds described by CeU 
8118, Galen, Aretuus, and other physicians, who practiced in the 
Roman Empire about the time of Augustus Ciesar, or in a centnty 
or two after it ;— and such as was likewise understood by Uvfliuiui, 
and some otliers, after the revival of literature. 

isf. I'he author has endeavored to show, in the Fint DiuertatJOQ 
— first, that though fever is a disease of the whole tyalem. it don viA 
necessarily occupy the whole of it al Ihe same timt. It U MUie- 
times not present in particular parts of the body ; and there is na 
symptom that may not be wanting, even during the whole time of 
the disease. There is none theiefore tliat can be cunsidemd a> the 
first letter of an alphabet, (such as the number and position of IIk 
stamina in plants ;) on which account it is impossible to moke any 
such arrangement in this disease, as has been attempted by Lin- 
nieus, Sauvages, and many others. (The disease consequently inb»t 
bo looked at in all its paHt, to be comprehended -J "-In tlie SGcvoii 
place, he lias endeavored to show that fever is a diuaat in ittttf, 
not depending otk any other disorder in the system; (or. in other 
words, not a symptomatic, but an idiophatic disease.)— -lie has ea< 
(kavored also to enumerate some of the Causes producing this dia- 
easc; and likewise to show, that it often arises from causes vtash 
are not at all known; that from whatever cause it arises, wben it 
once takes place, it is totally indepaulent of Ihe cau»e which pro- 
duced it, (and goes through its farther progi-ess most comnimdy to 
the same manner, whether it:: origind cause continues to be eppU(d 
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or not:)— tiiat in iUelf it is a short disease, hardly ever contiuuiDj; 
above twenty four hours, and never so long as seventy two hours:— 
and that it consibts of an attack, a natural cure, and the appearances 
which take place during the time of its going off. 

2^/ and Sd. In the Second and TTiird Dissertations the author has 
shown, that fever may be continued for a longer time by Bepelition ; 
(that is, by a new paroxysm taking place after the first has gone off, 
or during the time that the first is going through its progress.) 

In they!r«^/>/ace, he has shown in the Second Dissertation, that 
one paroxysm may entirely go off, and another, after a certain in- 
ten'al, take place — also tliat when one paroxysm has taken place 
and gone through its stages, so as to leave the patient free from eve* 
ry symptom of the disease, (or, in other words, when the crisis is 
perfectly complete,) it rarely or perhaps never, recurs ; that is, the 
patient is not more subject to fever, than a man is who was never 
before affected with tliat disease >— But that sometlhes, although 
rarely, some symptom of the disease, (not perceived by the patient 
or by-standers or even by a practitioner in medicine,) may still re- 
main : in which case the disease oflen returns. 

When a crisis more or less complete, but nof absolutely complete, 
has taken place in the first or some subsequent paroxysm, in Uic 
first week of a fever ; tlie disease recurs : and is called an Intermit- 
ting or Remitting fever.— When a new paroxysm of fever occura 
in this manner, it rarely arises .from the same causes which origin* 
ally produced the disease ; but most commonly from some unknown 
cause : which is most apt to act at the end of about forty eight hours ; 
and which sometimes also acts (but not so frequently) at the end 
of about twenty four or seventy two hours ; (though there are cases 
in which it acts at the end of almost any other number of hours.) — 
Not only each paroxysm has a natural cure, which carries it off 
more or less perfectly : But the paroxysms at the beginning of the 
disease grow more and more violent for a certain period of time ; 
then remain nearly in the same degree for another period ; and af- 
terwards diminish and entirely subside, (leaving tlie patient in 
health, but much weakened by the disease.)— On the other hand, it 
sometimes happens, that a j9^fc< cnm terminates one of the par- 
oxysms; and tlien the disease does not recur ; but leaves the pa- 
tient in health ; only weaker than before the attack of the disease. 



4J4 Ckxtuui. 

The diaea«: iiiuy aitudi, die patient in aiit/ one vf the fiarvJflftmt, 
u ith such videut symptoms ol' tlie first stage, as lo prove btal.— In 
the ordinary progrcM also of the di^afie, sucli a degree of tt'aihuraa 
mnr take plnc(>, as that the patient shall sink ;— or some of ihc 
Vitcera niay be so much hutf. as Ik pi-uJiice fatal cfTecU. 

The Treatiamt of Vnr^ disease miiy lie considered in three lights ; 
Jiriit, the diMaie uia) be allnwed to ;;u tlirough it« ciinrae, (taking 
care only tliat no miAchirf shul) happ''n (o tJic pqticqt tluiiiig its 
progreaBt) — s«onrf/y, such mcilicinefl may be uaed, as shall induce & 
perTect crisis tn one of the paroxysms (so as to prevent the disease 
recurrinf;,] or at Ica^t render the intermisxion so perfect, as ta al- 
low of proper nourit>hment and exercise (and lo prevent tlie patient 
from being weakened nnd exhausted,) until ihe disease wears itself 
oul:---ond la»llij, medicines may be employed whieh shall counter- 
act llie unknoivu cause of the i-ceurring of the [urosysms, anil pre- 
vent tlie return of tlie disease, 



In the Tbiril Dissertation, the autlioi- has pointed nul tliose raasa, 
ill widch a fiT»h paroxysm occurs during Ihe continuance of Ml 
gymplonu of the Jftirmtr ; {or, in other words, during th« hot tit of 
the preceding paruxysm of the disease ; which shows that some ex- 
ertion is made towards carrying of!' the disease.)— I'hia attack uf tbe 
fresh paroxysm takes place in conftequance t>i »oint cau-sr, which ifl' 
duces in all men some appearance of fever ih the tvtnmg, in wlial-. 
ever climate they happen to be: (a fact, which nllhoughit isevidrot 
in all mankind, hne had no adei^uate cause assigned for it.)---In thU 
cafe a fresh attack of tlie disease takes jilace in the evenio* of the 
same cliil day, if the first attack was before six in the morning of 
that day :— But if the fii-st attack n as after six in the muminK of a 
civil day and before midnight of the same day, (which is almott 
Jways the cn«9,) and if the hot fit continue, without producing a 
crisis, till six o'clock in the subsequent civil day: then ths first 
exacerbation arisea between five and six o'clock in the evening (jT 
the subtequent day : and the second exacerbation of tlie <IiseM« 
and the following ones all take place bcitreen Gve and &ix o'dock 
of each succeeding day.- — This is called a contimud fever. 



There are three metfaoiU by which a continued fever n 
nato iv'tlfioi't the tiiJ ofmedich\e 
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Pirst ; the Exacerbations may gradually become more and more 
violent every day, for a certain length of time, (commonly during 
the first week of the disease :) and in consequence, the fever wilt 
gradually increase : Afterwards, the exacerbations may become 
more severe every other day :-— or the disease may continue nearly 
equal for a certain lengtli of time, (generally to the end of the sec- 
ond week or fourteenth day of the disease.) The appearances of 
the disease itself are therefore nearly equal during this period.-— Af- 
ter this, the disease gradually diminishes of itself, and entirely 
leaves the patient ; (commonly by the twenty first day after the at- 
tack).— The Duration of these periods is however uncertain ; so that 
the period of the Increase of the disease may be extended (but rare- 
ly) much beyond the first week. The period of its remaining Sta- 
tionary may be increased considerably beyond the second week ; 
and the period of its Diminution may be still farther eidarged ; so 
that the disease may be extended to six weeks, or even longer; and 
be entangled with symptoms of irregularity, &c. (as described in 
the fifth Dissertation).— This is the first way in which a continued 
fever may terminate, witliout any assistance from medicine* 

Secondly ; an Inflammation may take place in some part of the 
body, (sometimes in one part and sometimes in another,) without 
any apparent cause ; and may terminate the fever itself; so that 
sometimes the patient shall recover his health immediately ; (ex- 
cepting for the symptoms of the inflammation, or the affection of 
the system arising in consequence of it). ---Hie same thing may 
happen from an Active Hemorrhage taking place.— In this second 
mode also, the patient may be entirely freed from the fever, with- 
out any assistance from medicine. 

A third method in which a fever is often terminated witlM)ut the 
aid of medicine, is, by a Crisis putting an end to one paroxysm com- 
pletely; so as entii'ely to liberate tlic patient from the disease.-— In 
tliis third way, the crisis takes place, in the first week, on the days 
of the quotidian type ; in tiie second week, on the daj's of the ter- 
tian type ; and in the third week, on the days of tlie quartan type. 
—Farther ; when such a crisis takes place in the First Week, the 
disease is apt to recur : but if such a crisis should take place in the 
second week, the disease is less apt to recur ; and if it takes place 
in the third week, the fever rarely recurs.— Generally, tl\e more 
perfect is the crisis, the less probable is tlie return. 
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Thus tlicn, Ihcie are three ways in which « fever may lie t«riiitn' 
iUt\, anil (lie patient restored to healili, without a»»i!>taiiGe rrom 
medicine : (nay, even though a practitioner hnd useil every meanB 
iljat was likHy to Oestroy the pntieni, or prevent the fever from go- 
ing offby Ibe powers inherent in the boily),---A practitioner tli^re- 
fire. i* not fo believe that tlie remedies Ke has employed cure the pa- 
tient, if he ^t» well ; unless he utiderstandg how thedisea;se would 
liave proceeded, had do medicine been employed. 

It has l>een also stnted in the third Dissertation, that a continucid 
fever mav be terminafcd by the EMbition of Mfdlcints, v, hich pro- 
duce appearances in the body similar to those taking ptxce in the 
crisis of fever, (The principal medicines which produce thia ef- 
fect, are preparations of antimony, ipecacuanha, and cold wain- 
drunk in lai^ quantity.)—-These medicines lend to produce H<- 
laxation in all parts of the body ; and havetlieii' principal and most 
powerful effects, when employed at the beginning of llie disease. 
They certainly produce crisis in fever much more fi-cquently, tlian 
it would have arisen if they had not been exhibited : but still, it is 
nccessar)-, if they do not produce such crisis, that a prsctitiooer 

should attend to the ordinary pi-ogreas of Uie disease In Iho ne« 

place, the disease sometimes may be carried nff 6y producing a 
Hemorrhage or a/i InJIammation, in some part of tlie bi>dy. The 
only caaes in which occasioning a hemorrhage has been known to 
succeed, are those in which it has been produced by opening some 
vessel of the head ; (when the head has been particularly uflbcted at 
the beginning of the disease.) Inflammation also has been excited 
in the external parts of the body ; in consequence of wMch (he 
disease has sometimes been carried off, or at least diminished. 

All tliese methods, although they may not carry off* the fever en- 
tirely ; yet in many cases diminish the symptoms considerably : «o 
that tlie disease goes through its ordinary progress ; and thu patient 
recovers, when otiierwise he would have been destroyed. 

When such medicines however are exhibited as produce the ordi- 
nary symptoms of crisis ; they sometimes act partially ; and incresM 
some single evacuation, so as to render the patient weak and uiiablft 
to sustain tlie ordinary progress of the disease. If this should 
happen, they are to be abandoned. — The producing of hemorrtiagR. 
from the head, (if that he the part chiefly affected,) also occuiinis 
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weakness ; and is therefore improper, if the evacuation be consider* 
able.— Exciting an inflammation by cantharides or otherwise, in 
any exterior part of the body, is apt to irritate the patient ; and 
render the disease more hazardous : and should not, therefore, bt 
practised, except some part of the ^pdy be considerably affected. 
(In this opinion however the author differs from many, practitioii- 
ers ; some of them being among the most judicious; while others tff 
them are tempted to employ this remedy by the desire of impressing 
on the minds of the relations of the sick and the by-standers, that 
they are not inattentive to the means of curing the disease.) 

The author has also said in the third Dissertation, that many have 
emplojred the Bctrk of the cinchona to prevent the recurring of the 
exacerbations in Continued fevers:— but he has also mentioned, that 
it seldom has this effect ; and that where it fails, it increases the 
affection of the head and breast, so as to endanger the life of the 
patient. 

The author has likewise taken notice of an opinion, which hat 
been adopted by many practitioners ; to wit, that no effort should 
be made to check the ordinary course of the disease, but that it 
ought to be suffered to go through its progress ; (which they call, 
leaving it entirely to nature.) — Supposing that no medicine has been 
found out that would carry off a fever ; it would still not be indif- 
ferent what attention is paid to the patient. It is also clear, that 
when those medicines which have been found to carry off fever in a 
number of cases, liave failed ; it is even then not indifferent in what 
manner a patient has been treated. — The author, therefore, has 
shown in the Third Dissertation, that in all fevers it is necessary to 
clear the primte vice of any noxious matter that may be contained in 
them ; that the patient should have such nourishment, as shall mot 
disorder either the prims vi» or any part of the system ; that the 
mind should be kept perfectly at rest ; that the patient should re- 
nuun in bed, in a moderate degree of heat, and in an air free from 
noxious matter ; and that evacuations which are not critical, ouglit 
to be checked, when in too great a quantity. 

It was next to be inquired in what manner a fever may be Hxtal 
to the patient.'^'ln the first place, the disease may be fatal from its 
own violence ; secondly, from some particular part of the body ktr 
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iDg much inoie affected than the other parts of the ^tftcm ; in [hr 
ttiird place, (roni tJie patifrit's being ^tcnkeoed anil Horn oul bv tlic 
diaeasti ; and lastl_v> by some Acddenl, which inaj de^troj^ the pa 
tient, (and which either nii^ht hare bpL-n faUl, had it happened in * 
persoo not afflicted Vfiih Tever^ or yet piores fatal in ciinee({ucncc 
nr the state of the srstcin duriii'i; such dieea^e.) 

Tlie notice of tlie metlioil uf obviating tlicse dangers properly Iie- 
longed to thu fourth ami fifth Dissertations : but as (he means nf ill- 
vnniihmg the fever, are the same a* those w hich often entirely carry 
it off"; this subject was ill fact dUcu^-ied iu the «a;oiid and tttint 
Bissertafions. 

One of tjie .kc'ultnls which are apt to arise in the dlseasp, antl 
SDineliuies to destroy die patient ; is a decree of ptitre/aclion whicli 
takes place in the flulds.-"It has been shown in the third Disscrla- 
tbn, that this disposition to putrefaction depends entirely on the 
depression of strength ; and iliat, therefore, no antiimlrtacfnt is of 
any use in preventing or carrying it off;- but that taking care not (o 
make unneceasary evacuations at the beginning of tlie iliii«ase. em- 
ploying such food as can be perfectly digested witlinut difficulty, 
and endeavoring by sther nieani to avoid wasting the powers of Uu 
system ; arc the only mensnrcs vhlch can be employed ; (excepting 
where hemorrhage takes place ; and that in this case, the bark of 
the cinchona is to be exhibited, together witli acids, uf which the 
\i(iioUe and muriatic seem lobe the most powerful.) 

4/A and' 5(A.---'nie othf,r Dangers, to which patients in fever arc 
exposed, have been treated of in the Fourth and Fifth Dissertations. 

It has been shown in these, tliat (ieneral In/lairmwlion is some- 
times fatal by such a quantity of blood being thrown upon thtebnin. 
as to produce delirium and deslioy the patient ;--or by such a de- 
gree of tension taking place in every part of tlie system, that if by 
any accident the stiong action of the heart and arteries ceases (evcii 
for a very short period of time,) the teosinn likewise ceases, and the 
patient is carried ofF:-"Or by an inflammation occurring in some par- 
ticular part of the body, without entirely carrying off" the fever ;--* 
(so that the patient sliall liihor under ttt-o dlstfites ; namely, the in- 
flammation witl) its cflecis on the system, and lite fever.) 

It has heen shown in the Faurtk Dissertation, that this geaetnl 
inflammation often renders the intermissioas (rf an iutemiitting fe- 
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ver imperfect ; so as to cause the paroxysms to run into each other, 
and even to resemble a continued fever, in the first week of tht 
disease : that in this case, a quantity of blood may be taken away t^ 
remove the general inflammation ; (since, if the intermissions be*' 
some more perfect, time will be aflforded to employ nourishment to 
replenish the vessels :) that this general inflammation very rarely 
happens in warm climates : ;ind that weakness in those climates 
being much more dangerous, evacuation by bleeding should hardly 
ever be made in the fevers which occur in them. 

In the Fifth Dissertation it has been shown, if the fever cannot be 
carried off*, but goes necessarily through its ordinary course ; that 
then, although no mischief appears immediately from taking away t 
Urge quantity of blood ; yet, as no time is afforded for food to be 
digested,. the vessels cannot be replenished : and such a degree oC 
weakness is produced in the third week in consequence of the bleed- 
ing, as to carry off the patient. — Another mischief also happens, 
which is, that the weakness produced by the bleeding, together with 
the depression of strength ; often produces /m/r^^ic/u>n of the fluids 
in tlie second week of the diiease, to a degree that is fatal*— It is, 
therefore, very necessary to avoid taking away blood at the begin- 
ning of continued fevers ; except tliere be such a degree of inflam- 
mation present, as threatens the life of the patient. 

In the Fourth Dissertation, it has been shown, tliat in vUermUHng 
and remitting fevers in hoi climates, (in which they occur by far the 
most commonly) the paroxysms are peculiarly violent: so that 
when a few of tliem have taken place, the disease is often fatal. 
In this case, practitioners have been frightened ; (as spectators are, 
when violent torrents are carrying every tiling along with tliem :) 
and losing their presenco of mind, some liave employed copious 
evacuations by bleeding ; some, active purgatives ; some, emetics ; 
others, mercury in large doses so as to produce salivation ; and 
some of them have thrown large quantities of cold water upon tlieir 
patients. But all these measures have proved equally unsuccess- 
ful ; as appears, when fevers have arisen in anpies, by the returot 
made of those who have died.— The pi-actice therefore recommend- 
ed in the second Dissertation, should alone be attei|ded to in remit* 
tents in such climates. 

^^ the Fifth Dissertation, the author haa ibown. that SQmetiiQe^ 
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the brain, tlie lungs, or the heart, (or at Iwist some part about" 
he3(l or breast.) have ticen so hurl. Uiat altliougli a crinis ha? taken 
place so as to carry oir the fever itself; tlie patient has nevcilhc- 
tess died. 

In the same Dissertation the author has aJso sUnwn the roischieft 
which arise from the several parts of the sjntom ml btlrtg E^udtg 
Jiffntei with the disease ; and the modes that may be employed to 
remedy lliis. 

He has likewise taken notice of the Uyattric ayraploms which 
often occur in irregular feven ; (and hag said that they may be r«- 
licved by small doses of opium and aniispasinodics). 

The auihor, (havine thus briefly recapitnlaled the principal •ab- 
jecla of his several Dissertations, and takini; example from Colo- 
mella, who published his works upon agiiculture at different times,} 
wishes now to notice the Critidgm; which as he has heaid, have 
been made upon him. 

/ir«( .■ It huB been said by some, that he has been too minutt m 
describiug the disease itself, and the remedies to be employed in it; 
or (as fheie obserrcrs hnve expressed it) he has been too verliose in 
these Dissertations. But he begs leave to remark, that most authors 
and teachers of medicine at tUid time are scan<ialously negligent in 
giving accounts of diseases, and the remedies that are tu be enipltiy-' 
ed in them ; so much so, tliat there are teachers in London, who 
pretend to teach tlie whole knowledge of all the diseases iucideot 
to the human body, as well as tlie effects of the remedies applicable 
to them, in thirty six lectures of somewhat less than an hour oath. — 
If a nan were but to reflect on the gi^at importance of this science 
to mankind, and on the immense detriment it is to a family, to lose 
cither a father or a mother at a premature age ; not to mention the 
distress ariiiing from parents losing their cliildren ; he would take 
great care, Ijvfure he began to practice this art, to inquire into it in 
the most minute manner—- The auihor has found, in correcting tJir 
copy of the second edition of the firijt Dissertation, that (without 
adding any one new idea) he has been obliged to extend it couaid- 
erably in words. 

Secandli/: Wilh regard to ^j^Cionsm, he will take for instance, 
(what he had been said to borrow from Dr. CuUen.) his remarks on 
tjie use and mode of action of antimony. —-He certainly cannot lust- 
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ly be said to take the use of antimony in fevers from Dr. Cullen ; 
because it is well known, that Dr. James, (a regular bred phjrsician) 
had brought it into general use, before Dr. Cullen began to teach 
medicine.— Neither can he be said to have taken the mode of ii8 
action from Dr. Cullen ; because Dr. Cullen called it a nauseating 
medicine ; and ascribed its effects, in carrying off fever, to its pro^ 
ducing sickness : and this he taught to the author ; (who embraces 
this opportunity of acknowledging the acquirement of much knowU 
edge from so great a itiaster in medicine ; and also his great friend- 
ship in admitting him at all times like a son into his house.) The 
author, on the other hand, when he came to see a great number of 
patients, after being chosen physician to St. "^Thomas^s Hospital ; 
found (as he has observed in these Dissertations,) that, so far from 
the sickness produced by antimony being the c&use which carries off 
fever, even small doses made the effect much less certain, where 
they produced sickness ; and also that other medicines, which occa- 
sion as great sickness as is induced by antimony, (such as squills,) 
have not the least power of producing symptoms similar to thoso 
which take place in the crisis of fever. 

Lastly: The author has to remark ; that he has not made the spe^ 
cies of fever such, as have commonly been made by almost all au- 
thors from the be^nning of medicine.— In the first place, the author 
has excluded from fever, all diseases in which the pulse becomes 
more frequent, the tongue foul, and the system is otherwise derang- 
ed, if this derangement evidently arises from some manifest 
cause ; (such as inflammation, suppuration, extraneous substances 
lodged in some particular parts of the body, and various other simi- 
lar circumstances ; which during their action keep up the above 
mentioned appearances in the system ; and when they cease, 
permit the body to return gradually to its healthy state.)— He has 
said, also, that the action of causes of fever produces the disease at 
once ; and that the fever continues, whether the cause be present or 
be removed : (and he has by this means cut off a great many diseas- 
es, which by many practitioners have been called fevers.) 

He has in short, admitted only two distinct species of fever; to wit. 
Continued fevers, and Intermitting or Remitting fevers. — These he 
has distinguished, in tlie^ir^^ place, by the causes of the returns of 
the paroxysms. This cause in continued fevers is the evening par^^ 
orysm of fever, (which occurs to all men, whether i^ health or '^ 



(Irsfasc ;] between tivc and si<( nVlack in the evening. The nun 
of the rciiirns of the paroxyams of iiitmQiltcnl fevers k certain pr- 
riodt of lime, (wliich are neaily about the end of forty eiglit, twenty 
(our, or ac^venty two hour^: excepting tliat there i» an in(lis[Nnilian 
tu the returns fmia ten o'clock in the evening to aU in the mornin;;]} 
and these periods nf time liave been called y^/ifs.— -There is alwi 
anothrr esaential difierence between iheso tivo speciea of lever. I'hc 
nitacka in intermittent^ arc much ihiire severe; and the iutermis- 
tions or rciuiaMons much more perfect than in continued fevers.—' 
And fartlier: Oriimun/ fevers, (if no accident occurs,) go through 
their course, %o as to tenninale before the end of the tliird week ; 
vhile />ifemii/((n/d generally run on forn loNjfer time; but Jtaait- 
trnln, (especially in wurin climates,) are often fatal even in the firat 
week of the disease. 

Many digtinctiuns have been made in G»ii do ««/ fevers, by vartou 
authors in all ages of medicine, taken from some symptom arising; 
in their course. Fevers ivpre reduced by Sydenham (who wrote 
only from his experience) into Ihne ajiecits, whicli lie called p|udem> 
ic5.---This distinction has since his time been very generally fvllvw- 
cd;---butthe names given tliem aie different. They have been 
called by some inflnmmalfiry ; pestilential or malignant; and ner- 
vous : By others they hare been called itiHammatory j putrid for] 
Jail ; and nervous fevers : By othei-s, synocha, typhus, and »y- 
iiochuB, (ubin;; Greek tcrrn-^, in which the present age aboutlds ; u 
if changing llie language or name was by some magic to produce • 
new real difterence.)— The autlior, (led by the authority of Sydei^ 
ham, and by many other modern practitionei-s of great experience,) 
when he first began to leach medicine in the year ir66, himself di- 
vided QmtinucJ fevers into tliree species ;---But he has siuce fuuiid 
by long experience, tliat these apparent species merely proceed from 
the accidents of giineral inflammation, disposition to pntrefaction, 
destruction of some of the vital p^rts of the body, irregularity, hys- 
teric symptoms, or weakness, occurring in the disease ; (but yrbiA 
by no means constitute any specific difference.) — Men will have 
some speci6c name tor tiie fever with which a patient is afflicted ; [ai 
when there is bile tin-own up, they call it bilious fever; when lh«n> 
is delirium, brain fever :] But these names surely constitute oo MC- 
4iil distinction either for understanding or curing tho diseanv- 



NOTE ; rff erred lo in t/ie note at page 408. 

Formerly, Artenic was in general only employed externally, or to act t^nit 
termin, or for criminal purposes. Empirics however have long used it clandes- 
tinely for intenxal objects ; but whether they learned its benefits from accident, 
the alchemists, or the oriental world, seems tinknown. The relief however yield- 
ed by arsenic in various periodical complaints, and in some cutaneous diseases ; 
to say nothing of many other uses ascribed to it j has finally procured for it 
a place in several public pharmacopoeias, particularly as combined with 
potass; A preparation of arsenic however had long been in repute in certain 
parts of England, in the form of a drop ; and Senac (in his excellent work on 
Intcrmittents) allows, that many intermittents have been cured by Arsenic. 

No place in temperate climates has perhaps been more noted fsr producing 
inveterate intermittent*, than the island of fFalchereth at the mouth of the 
Sclield ; and yet for certain cases of the \Valcheren fever the experienced Sir 
Gilbert Blane found no remedy so useful, as Arterac joined to Opium. %Yhere 
the stomach was irritable, he gave tor fntrjativet, calomel joined either to neu- 
tral salts, or else to carbonated magnesia in effervescence with lemon juice. If 
the periodical paroxysms were also imperfect, he administered from 30 to 50 
flropsof tincture of opium, in the intermission, a few hours before a return 
was expected ; adding rhubarb to the opiate, to prevent costiveness.— If bark 
could not be borne, he then substituted from 6 to 12 drops of the liquor aree- 
nicalit of the London Pharmacopoeia, 3 times daily in the intermissions ; till 
relapse was no longer to be dreaded. He much preferred arsenic combined 
with opium, to zinc ; (with the use of which he nevertheless was familiar:} 
strengthening the stomach, if needed, with bitters and aromatics. (See VoL 
3 of the Transactions of the London Medical and Chirurgical Society.) 

Tlte uncertainty of the dose of arsenic in a solid form, may be obviated 
by giving it in a liquid shape. It is proper however in every case to employ 
a moderate dose ; for a dose consisting only of a single drop has in one ij»- 
btance cured a periodical head-ache. Dy the use of caution, we shall perhaps 
no longer hear (as from Senac and Ur. Duncan, jr.) that arsenic has been sus* 
pccted of introducing pht/dals. 

An Experimental Treatise on the utct of arsenic, is much wanted ; especial- 
ly in a countr)', like the U. States, so extensively subject to intcrmittents, &c. 

A few hints also on this occasion as to Theonj^ will doubtless be acceptable \ 
for as yet we know little on this part of the subject. One of the most certain 
effects of arsenic in the human system, where it falls short of being corrosive, 
is that of exciting inflammation on the surface of the stomach. Orfila (in Lit 
Elemens de Chimic Medicale, ISIT) says also, that the breathing of arseniated 
Hydrogen seemed to be fatal in the case of Professor Goblcn of Munich, by its 
action on the nervet. The efficacy of the liquor arsenicalis, or of the whit* 
ozyd of arsenic, (especially when aided by purgatives) against the bite of dif- 
ferent kinds of Serpents, in the East or West-Indies, may be seen in a paper in 
the 3d Vol. of the Transactions of the London Medical and C*hirurgical Society. 
For tettt also as to arsenic, tee the same work. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Swiexed to the English edition of this work. 

WRirrEN BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Klcmeuts ofllie Practice of Physic, in one volume, 8vo. ; ^x:h edition. 

Klcments of Agriculture and Vegetation ; fifth edition. 

A Treatise on the Digestion of Food ; second edition. 

Several Papers on Medical Subjects written by Dr. Fordtce, are to be found in 
a work entitled. Transactions of a Society for the Improvcrtient oj Medical 
and Chinirgical Knovledge, in two volumes. 



[N. B. The above advertisement might have included the following addi- 
tional purixcx^Xirs. 

Several Papers on Philosophical subjects in which the author was concerned, 
will be found in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 

The author also refers to an Inaugural Dissertation on Mucus, or rather on 
Catarrh / and this is preserved in the Thesaurus Medicus of Dr. Sxellii ; 
(this thesaurus being a selection fit>m the Inaugural Dissertations, deliv- 
ered by Medical Students graduating at Edhibargh.) Vol. II. 505.} 
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